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ADEQUATE MEDICAL SERVICE OF 
THE FUTURE* 
OTTO P. GEIER, M.D. 
CINCINNATI 


In the strikingly evolutionary programs of the 
.wentieth century, no group of individuals is about to 
have its old-time relationships more radically changed 
than the group of physicians. Many factors, social 
and economic, will be responsible. Some of these 
most evolutionary changes will promptly and volun- 
tarily come from within the profession; others will be 
forced on the profession. It is evident that we have 
tor all time passed beyond the stage of the absolutely 
individual and personal relationship of family physi- 
cian and patient, to one in which the community steps 
in to safeguard itself against any abuse of this cir- 
cumscribed relationship, and demands collective action 
in matters of health for the benefit of all. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


The concentration of population in cities has devel- 
oped problems beyond the control of the private 
physician. In the trail of density of population have 
cOme the tenement, sweat-shop, bad housing and liv- 
ing conditions, tuberculosis, alcoholism, venereal dis- 
ease, poverty, delinquency and crime. The develop- 
ment of industry with its occupational hazards has 
created another series of health impairments which 
the family physician may have the knowledge to alle- 
viate, but the prevention of which is entirely beyond 
his control. The establishment of the public health 
department was a partial answer to these new social 
requirements. 

The coming of industrial concentration presented 
other social disorders. We have witnessed the devel- 
opment of class feeling and the estrangement between 
labor and capital. Strikes and lockouts were only a 
consequence. The valued relationship of master and 
man passed out. They no longer had real personality 
for each other, no longer worked side by side, they 
lived further apart, thus making the difference in their 
scale of living more evident. The gulf between pov- 
erty and riches was widened. Unemployment, sea- 
sonal employment, the physically unfit, the unemploy- 
able, the industrial hobo, the labor turnover, all 
loomed up as medical and social problems of such 
huge size as to spell defeat of their solution. 

Society is realizing that the problems of industry 
are largely its problems; that the major portion of 
the community 1s engaged in industry and that when 


* Chairman’s address, read before the Section on Preventive Medi- 
cine and Public Health at the Sixty-Eighth Annual Session of the 
American Medical Association, New York, June, 1917. 


badly administered, it is therefore a menace to the 
peace, health and happiness of the whole community. 
When properly administered, it is of inestimable value 
socially and economically. Whatever industry does, 
because of its size, is impressive. 

Has the medical profession kept pace with society 
in its realization for the necessity of community think- 
ing, community action? Has the profession recog- 
nized that its work is fundamental to the solution of 
every social problem thus far presented? Are we 
thinking in terms of the mass, and adjusting our work 
to the new social needs? Have we fully realized our 
obligations, our opportunities? Do we actually sense 
the full meaning of the fact that every social disorder 
has a medical aspect? Do we really appreciate that 
most social misfortunes are founded in the neglect of 
the laws that make for a healthy mental and physical 
state, and that it is our bounden duty to apply our- 
selves to these tasks? Do we understand that these 
social disorders call for a new medical order? To the 
extent that we do understand, we shall be either pro- 
ducers of social reform or merely its by-products. 
Ours is the choice. 

It was with these thoughts in mind that your officers 
deviated from the usual style of program for the 
Section on Preventive Medicine and Public Health, 
and have endeavored to encourage an extended discus- 
sion of the social and economic status of the practice 
of medicine. In thus drawing your attention away 
from the discussion of detail of administration, away 
from the refinements of the application of scientific 
and hygienic measures,*I hope to visualize a broad 
concept of the potentiality of the socially minded 
physician in private practice, in public health practice, 
and especially in industrial practice. I am trusting 
that the discussion may point the way toward a more 
adequate practice of medicine, the medicine of 
tomorrow. 

Ours is no effort by legislation to thrust revolu- 
tionary methods on the members of our profession. 
It is rather to set out in bold relief some of the rational 
and evolutionary processes that are taking place, and 
may yet take place, within the profession; to measure, 
if possible, their relative social values, and to deduce 
from this study the direction in which medicine must 
go to meet the new social order, to produce adequate 
medical service. I shall confine this discussion to the 
consideration of three of these well defined tendencies : 

1. Higher standards of private practice by refine- 
ment in diagnosis and treatment through .group 
practice. 

2. Higher standards of public 
(emphasizing school dispensaries). 

3. The development of industrial medicine — the 
new specialty. 
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Scientific attainment will come through the emphasis 
of the first. The application of this science to the ulti- 
nate social good will proceed largely through the lat- 
ter two. All three together, through years of patient 
effort, will make for that final goal, adequate medical 
service. 

In contrast to the stated need for years of evolu- 
tionary growth, the adequate medical service is being 
heralded as possible of accomplishment over night, by 
the mere process of legislative action, changing the 
method of cothpensating the physician through a cen- 
tral collecting agency. Some of us are ready to affirm 
that there is an actual shortage of adequate medical 
service both quantitatively and qualitatively, and that, 
therefore, no kind of legislation can make it purchas- 
able by all or for all; that the chief social need is for 
the development of some organized plan of reform 
within the profession that will eventually produce and 
inake procurable adequate medical service. 

We are deeply indebted to the proponents of social 
insurance for setting forth the direct relationship 
between poverty and disease, for emphasizing the 
economic advantage to society of grappling vigorously 
with the problem of disease, and for pointing out the 
shortcomings and the inadequacy of present medical 
service. The argumentation has crystallized recogni- 
tion of the immense contribution that scientific pre- 
ventive medicine should make to the nation’s better 
health. But, in their unfortunate haste to legislate, 
and in their intolerance of further discussion, they 
have not taken time to write into their instrument the 
fundamentals that attack disease and thereby prevent 
poverty. 

It is not my purpose to decry compulsory sickness 
insurance, but to present a partial program for the 
socialization of medicine which will be worth while 
for itself, but which incidentally must finally become 
the foundation of any rational health insurance plan 
against which will be found but few opponents. 

As the proposed health insurance bill revolutionizes 
the relationships of the physician, we are by that 
act immediately threatened with a new future for the 
practice of medicine. Is it not timely, therefore, that 
the medical profession should decide what that future 
shall be? 

The subject of adequate medical service is of vital 
interest to the wage earner, the political economist, the 
physician, the employer and the public. Ours is an 
effort through group practice or a symposium discus- 
sion to diagnose our social miseries, and then to write 
a prescription. It is fair to assume that if a program 
can be devised that will meet the needs of the indi- 
vidual, it can probably be extended advantageously to 
meet the needs of the community. 

What are the individual’s social needs? 

1. Health, so that he may work effectively and 
thereby earn a good wage. 

2. Employment in an industry free from health and 
accident hazards. 


3. A healthful home accessible to his work. 
4. Intelligent medical care in time of illness. 
5. Protection to his home and industry. 


6. Good schools for his children which safeguard 
the health. 

7. A health department which will protect his fam- 
ily against contagious diseases, and safeguard his food 
supplies. 

8. Healthful recreation for himself and family. 
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It will be seen at a glance that his success and happi- 
ness are predicated on his health and that of his 
family ; that this health is possible only through collec- 
tive action, and that the family physician appears only 
when some health agency has failed to prevent disease. 

For the reason that most physicians are still indi- 
vidualists and have failed to recognize that health is 
no longer a personal matter, a discussion of the neces- 
sary changes in the practice of medicine is timely. 

A conviction has been born out of considerable 
observation and experience in philanthropic and social 
work that physicians do not comprehend their direct 
relation to sociology. The physician should be the 
leader in community thought in all problems of dis- 
ease, insanity, crime, delinquency and dependency. To 
do so, however, he must have a wide angled vision of 
social disorders. 

If disease is so costly, what definite and practical 
means are now at hand to reduce that loss? How far 
can we prevent disease? To those who have given 
only cursory thought to this subject, the annual loss 
of $500,000,000 charged to illness seems impressive 
But let us consider what the great economic and social 
wastes are that make for sickness and poverty. Let 
us see whether these wastes are preventable, and if 
so, should not society rather give its attention to this 
worthwhile program which, in accomplishment, will 
be striking at the roots of the evils which to many 
appear momentarily to justify the medical and social 
revolution involved in compulsory sickness insurance ? 

Tuberculosis, it is said, claims an annual economic 
loss in this country of nearly $500,000,000. Bad hous- 
ing, bad living, alcoholism, venereal disease, and occu- 
pational diseases would surely add an equal number of 
millions. The excessive annual labor turnover, or the 
quick hiring and firing of help is responsible for 
another $500,000,000. Voluntary absence from work 
due to personal reasons or lack of application causes 
an annual loss of more than $500,000,000. - 

Now these social and economic losses, totaling bil- 
lions, are all preventable if society is really in earnest 
about improving its fundamental conditions and those 
of the medical ptofession. Remove these drains on 
the wage earner’s health and purse, and he will need 
none of the proffered aid from the state in the guise 
of compulsory sickness insurance. 

We can form some estimate, for instance, of the 
cost of alcohol and venereal disease to society, if we 
take the sum total of the cost of prison administration, 
maintenance of almshouses, institutions for the insane 
and feebleminded, the cost of caring for delinquent 
and dependent children, the blind, and the cost of the 
erection of hospitals, and particularly the care of sick- 
ness due to the factors of alcohol and venereal disease. 

Alcohol is charged with an increased mortality of 
from 25 to 75 per cent. in its users. The morbidity 
must follow about the same curve. Will the proposed 
model health insurance bill reduce alcoholism or 
venereal disease by one iota? On the other hand, 
would not some constructive program looking toward 
the reduction of these enormous burdens on the com- 
munity be the most logical way of immediately reduc- 
ing poverty and thereby furnishing a purchasing 
power for medical service? Considering the long last- 
ing financial drain of tuberculosis, will the mere pay- 
ment of two thirds of the wages make the slightesi 
dent in the fearful economic loss from the white 
plague? This disease can be finally controlled only by 
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carly diagnosis. The early diagnosis and cure of 
tuberculosis can come only through higher standards 
of medical practice, medical supervision, physical 
examinations and reexaminations, through better 
housing conditions and sanitary measures, and through 
the reduction of alcoholism and venereal disease on 
which this plague is so largely engrafted. 


SOCIAL: IMPROVEMENT THROUGH MEDICAL 


IMPROVEMENT 


What plan for social improvement is worth our 
time, our discussion, our money? If we, as physicians, 
would be successful in the improvement of the health 
and happiness of the nation, we must at the outset 
reorganize both private health practice and public 
health practice. Both must be placed on a higher 
plane of efficiency. Next, we must set up adequate 
public health machinery by reorganizing the federal, 
state and municipal health work. This work must be 
entirely removed from political control, so that scien- 
tific attainment and spirit may pervade the whole 
organization, and then we may have the maximum of 
coordination and cooperation throughout this machin- 
ery for the attainment of 100 per cent. efficiency in 
working for public health. The proposed health insur- 
ance bill affects but 30 per cent. of the population 
(industrial workers). Any plan for health better- 
ment should include 100 per cent. of the population. 
Good health pays. 
as well as the poor. We can well afford to extend our 
health department facilities so that we may know 
about the living and health conditions of all of the 
people. 

tlow can this best be accomplished and by what 
agencies ? 

i. We must provide the private practitioner with 
tie opportunity of higher standards of practice. 

2. We must raise the standards of public health 
practice. 

3. We should encourage the extension of industrial 
medicine. 

These three factors will produce better health, les- 
sen disease, and increase the number of working days, 
as well as working capacity, thereby reducing poverty 
and at the same time increasing the purchasing power 
for better standards of living, including the purchas- 
ing capacity of adequate medical service. 


HIGHER STANDARDS OF PRIVATE PRACTICE 
THROUGH DIAGNOSTIC CLINICS 


What share of the $500,000,000 loss which is 
charged to illness is due to unnecessary length of ill- 
ness on account of lack of diagnosis, faulty diagnosis 
or faulty therapeutics? Loss from illness can be tre- 
mendously reduced through the establishment of diag- 
nostic clinics so that 100 per cent. of the people may 
enjoy the advantage of the most scientific medical and 
surgical knowledge obtainable. These diagnostic 
clinical stations would afford to all physicians in their 
daily work the same facilities as extension courses and 
postgraduate work. It is difficult to imagine a better 
method of raising the standards of medical practice. 

The group plan of practice, the furnishing of diag- 
nosis, should be made free, or supplied at a minimnm 
cost, so that 100 per cent. of the profession may keep 
in daily contact with the progress of scientific medicine 
by taking their patients to consulting clinics. Today in 
large cities 20 per cent. of the profession only have 
access to the scientific equipment of hospitals and pub- 
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lic diagnostic research laboratories, and the 20 per 
cent. have these advantages at the cost of the 80 per 
cent. of the public and the 80 per cent. of the profes- 
sion. By making diagnostic clinics free, or practically 
so, we shall enormously stimulate accurate diagnosis, 
systematic treatment, and preventive health work. 
These diagnostic clinics should be under the control of 
the health department. Health departments today 
make Widal tests, sputum examinations, Wasser- 
main tests, diphtheria cultures, and send their men to 
confirm diagnoses of contagious diseases. The exten- 
sion of this work to more complete diagnosis should 
not be objectionable. 

Hospitals should primarily be teaching centers for 
all the physicians of the community as well as for med- 
ical students. Too often public and semipublic hos- 
pitals serve the selfish purposes of a fortunate few 
who, while claiming altruistic motives, deny to the pro- 
fession at large, and therefore to the public, the edu- 
cational advantages of hospital and clinical facilities. 
Specialism is all too rampant, and forbids the general 
practitioner a place in the sun. 


THE SCHOOL DISPENSARY 

The tremendous reduction in loss from illness 
occurring through the operation of industrial dispen- 
saries suggests the extension of this principle to the 
schools. If full time physicians were placed in charge 
of all-day dispensaries in schools, making physical 
examinations of all children, and prescribing for their 
minor ailments, using the public diagnostic clinics pre- 
viously referred to for confirmation of diagnoses, a 
similar reduction would take place in lost time from 
school as has taken place in lost time from work 
through the operation of all-day industrial dispen- 
saries. Many universities have already instituted such 
medical supervision and care of the students. Indus- 
trial workers and schoolchildren comprise, perhaps, 
more than 80 per cent. of our population that would 
thus be reached by intensive preventive work and 
treatments in the daily clinics. The school dispensary 
in reaching out and supervising the child of preschool 


age, now utterly neglected, will serve a great social 
purpose. 


THE IMPORTANCE TO PUBLIC HEALTH OF 
THE INDUSTRIAL DISPENSARY 


If war has proved anything, it is that military suc- 
cess is dependent on industrial efficiency of the coun- 
try. The health of the industrial units has loomed up 
as of paramount importance. We are equally con- 
cerned with the health of the individuals in these units 
in peace times, since they form the major portion of 
the community. 

Perhaps the greatest change that has come in med- 
ical practice has been the development of the field of 
industrial hygiene. It is now taking the whole time 
of thousands of physicians in the medical supervision 
and care of employees, and it would seem that the 
beginning has just been made. No doubt this situa- 
tion has been stimulated by workmen’s compensation 
acts, but it is equally due to the awakening social con- 
sciousness on the part of the manufacturer. He has 
learned that the health of the worker is a definite ascet 
in his business. Medical care in industry is not a 
charity. It pays good dividends. With the discussion 
for social insurance, we may look for a still greater 
extension of this work, and a more general employ- 
ment of physicians in industry. The caring for occu- 
pational diseases, under workmen’s compensation com- 
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missions, which is sure to come, will further stimulate 
the interest of industry in industrial sanitation and 
supervision of employees. 

In strong contrast to compulsory sickness insurance, 
the industrial dispensary plan assures constant watch- 
fulness over the health of the industrial worker, and 
brings to light economic pressure for the elimination 
of industrial hazards. At the same time, the wage of 
the worker is raised because such care increases his 
capacity for work and therefore still further reduces 
the necessity for charity in one form or another. It 
adds a new arm to the health department, and makes 
possible preventive medicine such as we have never 
yet dreamed of. 

It does not take much imagination, therefore, to 
foresee the time when practically all of the industrial 
workers will be under daily supervision through indus- 
trial dispensaries. For the first time, then, we can 
begin to collect accurate data on morbidity. The very 
limited registration reflects the backward state of 
scientific preventive medicine. Absence from work is 
an economic question, and industry is going to know 
the reason why a man is off from work, and from 
what illness he is suffering. The employer is going 
to concern himself to the end that the employee’s med- 
ical attention is of good quality. He will be interested 
in his food as well as in his housing problems. As 
to the claimed loss of nine days per year per man, or 
$500,000,000 on account of illness, private initiative, 
through the industrial dispensary, has shown that this 
loss can be reduced by one-half without charge on 
any one but the employer, and this money is gladly 
spent because it is economically sound to do so. 

Now the questions arise, What relationship will this 
new industrial medicine bear to public health work? 
Should it not have some kind of supervision from the 
health department so that its work may be best coor- 
dinated? And lastly, Would not industry cooperate 
in making industrial hygiene compulsory ? 

This type of socialized medicine will be intensively 
preventive, and entirely democratic; it will discover 
disease in its incipiency; it will prevent loss from ill- 
ness instead of merely paying, through compulsory 
sickness insurance, a certain fraction of that loss; it 
will attack directly such problems as bad housing, 
venereal diseases, alcoholism and tuberculosis, and 
thereby make a fundamental contribution to social 
welfare. In comparison, the proposed sickness insur- 
ance bill is merely palliative, and actually tends to 
cover over and hide the various “social ulcers.” 

[f we were to socialize medicine to the extent sug- 
gested, we would improve that time-honored and most 
desirable relationship between the family physician 
and patient. This immediate and definite response to 
social need would avoid the lowering of standards 
that is likely to come with the introduction of the 
panelized physician. Unless compulsory _ sickness 
insurance can be so devised as to place chief emphasis 
on prevention of disease rather than the giving of 
financial relief, it will actually jeopardize present 
health work by further reducing the present inade- 
quate budgets. Through the socialization of medicine, 
the raising of the standards of medical practice, along 
with the extension of preventive work, illness to the 
industrial worker and to the rest of the public might 
well be reduced by one half. It would then follow 
that the distribution of the loss from nonpreventable 
diseases could more rationally be undertaken by some 
insurance plan. 


Jour. A. M. A. 
Serr. 29, 1917 


It appears that no social progress in matters of 
health can be made which is not preceded by progress 
in the practice of medicine. The medical profession, 
however, will be limited in its progress unless it 
recognizes the close interrelationship between social 
work and medical work. These must be coordinately 
developed. 

Let us now begin within the profession “a clean up 
and brush up campaign.” Let us “put our own house 
in order.” Let us be certain that we have given close 
attention to the social needs of the community. We 
may stand erect in the knowledge that we have always 
given unstintingly of our energy to make the world 
better for our living. If we are fully awake to our 
social obligations and opportunities, we need not com- 
mit the error of permitting well meaning reformers 
to mobilize our forces. It is our business to formulate 
social programs, not ours to accept, unchallenged, pro- 
grams which place uneconomic burdens on us. Who 
are better equipped to write a social prescription than 
the members of the medical profession? Before mak- 
ing any additional sacrifices, we want to be “dead cer- 
tain” that the other social groups are doing. their part, 
and that the sacrifice is justified. If society at large 
will do her share in correcting her own evils, the medi- 
cal profession can be counted on as always to cooperate 
and to do more than its share. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. Private health practice and public health practice 
must be improved. 


The knowledge of the prevention of disease, its 
diagnosis, and cure must be advanced. 
3. Higher personal and ethical standards must 
prevail. 
4. This better day will be hastened by a more gen- 
eral adoption of the group practice plan. 


5. More men must fit themselves for the distinct 
specialty of industrial medicine: 


6. The supervision of schoolchildren and children 
of preschool age should be extended through the 
establishment of school dispensaries. 

These methods together will constitute an ade- 
quate medical service, and be a forward step in the 
ultimate socialization of medicine. 


ABSTRACT OF DISCUSSION 

Mr. Lee K. Franxet, New York: The fundamental error 
that has been made in the dicussion of this subject is due to 
lack of realization as to what insurance means. Primarily, 
insurance has no thought of prevention. The advocates of 
social insurance have said much about the proposed compul- 
sory insurance bill carrying with it prevention of sickness. 
If we will only realize that, fundamentally, insurance is not 
prevention, but that it is indemnity for loss, we may get 
together on a basis for legislation satisfactory to all. Health 
insurance, basically, is intended to replace wages which indi- 
viduals lose by illness. This is a comparatively simple 
matter: it means the preparation of a morbidity table in 
order to determine the cost. So far as this payment of claims 
is concerned, insurance involves the medical profession; 
but it involves it only in so far as the skill of the medical 
practitioner is required to determine whether the individual 
who claims benefit is or is not entitled to benefit. 

Where the confusion has arisen, not only here, but abroad 
as well, is in the fact that the medical practitioner has been 
expected to perform this one primary and important function, 
but, in addition thereto, to give medical treatment and care. 

When you realize that medical men have deliberately 
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banded themselves together, have gone on so-called strikes, 
and have refused to give treatment, in absolute opposition to 
the ethics of the profession, you can realize what social health 
insurance in Germany has developed. If there is one thing 
we want to avoid, it is the repetition of that in the United 
States. The question of medical care, the question of treat- 
ment, is a thing’ apart from the payment of cash benefits. 
Whether we shall get away from the theory of the individual 
medical practitioner, with his fee, and have salaried medical 
practitioners, cannot be determined by the outsfder; it must 
be determined by the profession itself; and until the pro- 
fession has given careful consideration to this matter, has 
come to some agreement, we cannot develop any efficient 
and thorough scheme of sickness insurance in the United 
States. 

Dr. Josepn Gorppercer, Washington, D. C.: In my judg- 
ment there is no matter that is likely to be such a powerful 
incentive for the exercise and practice of preventive medicine 
as health insurance. As an illustration of the principle 
involved, I want to cite the parallel phenomenon that we 
are seeing at the present time in connection with preventive 
medicine in a field related to health insurance, namely, life 
insurance. 

Now, you all, I think, know the splendid work that the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, for instance, is doing 
toward the conservation of health and the prevention of 
death, simply because it finds that it is a matter of dollars 
and cents; that it is a matter of economy to prevent death. 
Now, it seems to me that when we have some system of 
health insurance, then the prevention of sickness will become 
a profitable business to the organization insuring against 
sickness. When it comes to the question of organization and 
administration, that is a matter about which I have no 
opinions. The point, however, that I wish to emphasize, and 
that I think is of fundamental importance, is the one that I 
have just mentioned: that health insurance makes the conser- 
vation of health and the prevention of sickness a matter of 
dollars and cents, a most potent and driving force. 

De. Orro P. Geter, Cincinnati: May I insert a comment 
on Dr. Goldberger’s statement as to the likelihood of economic 
pressure bringing about preventive work? If he will go to 
Ohio and study the workmen’s compensation law and see the 
ever-increasing cost per $100 of insurance in the various 
industries, and note how relatively indifferent the manufac- 
turer is to that increasing cost, he will take a different view 
as to the rapidity with which people will respond to pre- 
ventive work under social insurance because of economic 
pressure. What actually happened was that industry opposed 
the workmen's compensation act. Once adopted, the indus- 
tries accepted the situation and the rate per $100 of pay roll 
for each class of industry. When the rate went up 5 cents, 10 
cents, 15 cents, 20 cents per $100, little or no attention was 
paid to it. Industry had acquired an immunity against any 
economic reaction. The fact remains that industry is not 
trying to reduce accident through a desire to reduce the rate. 
The real reason for industry’s interest in reducing accidents 
is a realization that the man’s absence is expensive because of 
the lowering of production, and because by reducing accidents 
industry also reduces the expensive labor turnover. 


Detecting Adulteration in Tea.—A new method of detect- 


ing adulteration in tea has been described by L. Rehfous in © 


the Bulletin of the Botanical Society of Geneva (Switzer- 
land). It involves an examination of the stomata, which are 
quite different in Thea sinensis from those of the leaves used 
for adulteration. In Thea the guard-cells of the stomata 
possess, on their inner surface, a very strongly marked layer 
of cutin, which is prolonged into a beak or hook, and which 
is distinct from the beak which closes the ostiole. Mr. 
Rehfous finds these features, with minor variations, in all of 
numerous kinds of tea examined, and they appear even in the 
sepals of the tea plant. The only leaf used for adulteration 
that bears much resemblance to Thea sinensis is the leaf of 
Camellia (also a species of Thea), but a transverse section 
of the latter shows that the hooks of the stomata are very 
slithtly developed.—Scientific American. 
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A CRITIQUE OF BANTI’S DISEASE * 


ELI MOSCHCOWITZ, M.D. 
NEW YORK 


INTRODUCTION 


The disease described by Banti has received fair 
attention from wr#ers on clinical medicine, but curi- 
ously, very little from pathologic anatomists, and 
rarely from both. As a consequence, the literature on 
Banti’s disease affords a most disjointed impression, 
and leaves little material on which to base an estimate 
of the validity of Banti’s disease as a nosologic entity. 
Indeed, in order to form a clear idea as to what 
3anti’s disease is, it is necessary to turn to the articles 
written by Banti himself. Then we find that one of 
two things has happened. Either the observer has not 
taken sufficient pains to find out Banti’s own specifica- 
tions, or he has frankly committed himself to Banti’s 
views, without the slightest, or only faint-hearted, 
attempts at criticism. Practically the only criticism of 
Banti’s views has come from pathologists and, sig- 
nificantly enough, the general tone of it is one of 
guarded skepticism. We therefore meet with the 
strange phenomenon of a disease being almost whole 
heartedly accepted by clinicians, and only negatively, 
so to speak, by pathologists. As an attempt at recon- 
ciliation of these two views various modifications of 
Banti’s conceptions have been proposed, which have 
resulted only in making “confusion worse con- 
founded,” so that nobody, not even Banti himself, as 
I shall show, knows definitely what Banti’s disease 
connotes. 

It seems necessary, therefore, to resurvey our 
ground and subject the vast data that have been gath- 
ered to a comprehensive critique, in the light of both 
clinical medicine and pathologic anatomy. 


REPORT OF CASES 


This study was instigated by the report of the fol- 
lowing two cases: 


Case 1 (Beth Israel Hospital Pathologic Report 4467).— 
History.—M. W., a man, aged 60, married, admitted July 25, 
1913, for one year had complained of general weakness, 
which slowly increased. For the last half year, he noticed a 
yellow tint of the skin. He had gone to bed five weeks pre- 
viously with swelling of the ankles and feet. At times he had 
slight vertigo. There were urinary, respiratory or digestive 
symptoms. 

Physical Examination—The patient was emaciated and had 
edema of the ankles and the eyes. There was evidence of 
profound anemia, and the skin had a yellow tinge. There 
were signs of a chronic tuberculosis of both lungs. The 
left heart was dilated, with a rough systolic murmur in the 
pulmonic region. The liver was palpable 3 inches below the 
costal margin. The spleen extended from the seventh inter- 
costal space to the level of the umbilicus; its edge was 
irregular; it was soft in the upper and hard in the lower por- 
tion. The abdomen contained fluid. The blood count on 
admission revealed 2,850,000 erythrocytes. These were pro- 
gressively reduced until two days before death, when they 
were 1,200,000. The leukocytes were 7,000 on admission, and 
varied around this number throughout the patient’s illness. 
The hemoglobin was 35 per cent. at the outset; a day or two 
before death it was 10 to 14 per cent. There was evidence of 
anisocytosis and poikilocytosis, and occasional microblasts 
were present. The temperature varied between 98 and 100 F. 
The pulse was not rapid. A test meal revealed blood in 


*From the Pathological Laboratory of the Beth Israel Hospital. 

* Read before the Section on Pathology and Physiology at the 
Sixty-Eighth Annual Session of the American Medical Association, 
New York, June, 1917. 
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the gastric contents. The clinical diagnosis was Banti’s dis- 
ease. The patient died, Dec. 8, 1913. 

Anatomic Diagnosis —Necropsy revealed emphysema and 
healed tuberculosis of both lungs, chronic pleurisy with 
adhesions, hypertrophy and dilatation of left ventricle, 
atheroma of aorta, thrombotic fibrous angioma of liver, 
chronic diffuse nephritis and splenomegaly. The spleen mea- 
sured 24 by 20 by 15 cm. and weighed 1,165 gm. (liquor 
formaldehydi). It was densely adherent to the costal wall, 
and the capsule was thick, dense and resembled Zuckerguss 
(sugar-icing) in appearance. In the upper part of the con- 
vex surface was a shallow depression in which the capsule 
was unusually thick. Section through this area revealed a 
thin plaque of lime. The pulp was firm and elastic. It was 
a deep reddish-purple, and the surface was smooth. The 
pulp did not scrape. Connective tissue trabeculae, both large 
and small, were enormously increased. The larger trabeculae 
were especially prominent and sprang forward from the cut 
section. Malpighian corpuscles were not visible. 

The liver presented a slightly nutmeg-like appearance. 
There was no cirrhosis. 

Microscopic examination revealed chronic congestion and 
chronic tuberculosis of the lungs; brown pigmentation of the 
heart muscle; slight chronic congestion of the liver (no cir- 
rhosis); slight interstitial pancreatitis, and marked chronic 
diffuse nephritis. 

The capsule of the spleen was much thickened, and in 
places showed areas of hyaline degeneration. The predomi- 
nant lesion was a profound fibrosis. The new connective 
tissue was either pure fibrous and surrounded the splenic 
veins, or was more cellular and then appeared as masses or 
strands throughout the organ. The pulp was deeply engorged 
with red blood cells. The pulp cells showed a marked 
diminution in cellular content. The cells consisted mostly of 
lymphocytes; many cells were of the plasma type; there were 
a few large cells of the endothelial type and a few large 
multinucleated cells. The splenic veins were normal in size. 
Their lining epithelium was not swollen. The trabeculae 
were enormous in size. Their blood vessels showed thicken- 
ing. The malpighian bodies were few in number and very 
small. A small number showed fibrosis proceeding eccen- 
trically from the central artery. There was no blood pig- 
ment. The splenic veins in the pedicle showed enormous 
thickening of the intima, forming veritable projections into 
the lumen. The walls showed a profound increase in connec- 
tive tissue with hyaline degeneration. There were extensive 
lime deposits in the walls of the veins. The arteries showed 
slight thickening. Sections of spleen and vessels stained by 
Levaditi’s method showed no spirochetes. The lymphatic 
glands were normal. 

Case 2 (Beth Israel Hospital Pathologic Report 7288).— 
History.—R. K., a woman, married, aged 47, Russian, house- 
wife, admitted, July 15, 1916, never had had children, but 
had had twelve miscarriages. Her illness dated back twelve 
years, when she was sick for some months with an attack 
similar to the present. She had hemorrhages from the mouth 
and bowels, with swelling of the abdomen and feet. Ten 
weeks previously she had had a hemorrhage from the mouth 
and bowels. She also noticed at that time swelling of the 
abdomen and feet; her appetite was poor; she had occasional 
nausea but no vomiting; she had precordial pain with palpi- 
tation and occasional fainting spells, occasional headaches, 
and much weakness, and had lost considerably in weight. 

Physical Examination—The patient was pale and 
emaciated. The spleen extended nearly to the umbilicus; it 
was hard, rough, irregular and lobulated in outline. There 
was much fluid in the abdomen. The other organs were 
nevative. The red blood count was 3,460,000; leukocytes, 
14,200; hemoglobin, 50 per cent. The differential count gave: 
polymorphonuclears, 85 per cent.; lymphocytes, 12 per cent.; 
eosinophils, 3 per cent. The feces were tarry and give a 
reaction for blood. The temperature and the pulse were nor- 
mal. The Wassermann reaction was negative. 

[he abdomen was tapped twice, and each time from 9,000 
to 10,009 c.c. of clear fluid were withdrawn. 


A. M. A. 
EPT. 29, 1917 


The clinical diagnosis was Banti’s disease. The patient 
died, Aug. 18, 1916. 

Anatomic Diagnosis.—Necropsy revealed brown atrophy of 
the heart muscle; slight atheroma of mitral and aortic 
valves; healed tuberculosis of the bronchial lymph nodes; 
chronic perihepatitis; slight chronic congestion of the liver, 
but no cirrhosis; chronic diffuse nephritis; chronic peritonitis, 
and splenomegaly with multiple healed infarcts containing 
lime and bone. 

The spleen measured 25 by 15 by 7.5 cm., and weighed 3,840 
gm. The surface was irregular and lobulated, with numerous 
deep depressions to which, as a rule, the omentum was 
densely adherent. At its upper part a portion of the spleen 
about the size of a baseball had been almost completely cut 
off from the remainder of the organ by a deep fissure. There 
were numerous other deep depressions due to the scars of 
healed infarcts. Most of these scars contained lime, and 
some of them bone. The deep fissure described above con- 
tained an unusually large plaque of bone. The capsule was 
distended, and averaged about 4 mm. in thickness. On sec- 
tion, the parenchyma was brownish red; the pulp soft and 
elastic; it did not scrape or spring forward from the cut 
section. The trabeculae were much increased, both in size 
and in number. The malpighian bodies were not visible. The 
splenic veins and artery at the hilum were much thickened 
and calcareous. 

Vicroscopic Examination.—There was brown degeneration, 
chronic congestion and slight fatty infiltration of the heart 
muscle. The liver showed no cirrhosis. There was a mod- 
erate grade of chronic parenchymatous nephritis. The other 
organs showed nothing of significance. 

The capsule of the spleen showed thickening and hyaline 
degeneration. The predominant aspect was that of a pro- 
found fibrosis. The organ appeared like a huge angioma, 
the splenic veins being round or spindle-shaped and were 
surrounded by dense masses of splenic pulp which had under- 
gone almost complete fibrous change. Much of this new 
fibrous tissue was hyaline in character. The pulp contained 
comparatively few cells. These were mostly of the lymphoid 
and plasma type, with a few large endothelial cells. The 
endothelium of the splenic veins was not swollen. The mal- 
pighian bodies were almost completely absent; here and there 
was a small group of irregularly arranged lymphoid cells 
which represented the remains of the malpighian bodies. 
The trabeculae were enormously increased in size, and their 
containing vessel showed thickening of the walls with hya- 
line degeneration. The infarcts showed an almost complete 
transformation into hyaline connective tissue; nearly all 
contained lime and some contained bone. There was no blood 
pigment in the spleen. 

The splenic vessels at the hilum showed a connective tissue 
infiltration so profound that little muscular tissue was left 
in the walls, and the normal structure was almost completely 
obliterated. This new connective tissue also showed hyaline 
degeneration. There was much deposition of lime in the 
outer coats of the vessels. Sections of spleen and vessels 
stained by the Levaditi method showed no spirochetes. The 
lymphatic glands were normal. 


COMMENT 

Reviewing the clinical features of these two cases 
we find the following: 

The first case was that of a man, aged 60, who had 
been suffering for one year from a rather profound 
anemia which progressively increased. During his 
stay in the hospital, there had been a pronounced 
splenomegaly, a moderate ascites, and, as the necropsy 
revealed, a healed tuberculosis of both lungs. In addi- 
tion the patient had presented a blood condition cor- 
responding to that of a secondary anemia. Despite 
the short history and an absence of a relative lympho- 
cytosis, the diagnosis of “Banti’s disease,” had 
seemed the only one possible and had accordingly been 
made. 
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The second case was that of a woman, aged 46, who 
had been ill for twelve years, and had given a history 
of hemorrhages from the mouth and bowels. Very 
significant had been the history of twelve miscar- 
riages. There had been splenomegaly, a secondary 
anemia, and an enormous ascites which required 
tapping. The Wassermann reaction had been nega- 
tive. In this case all the evidence, both clinical and 
physical, had seemed typical of Banti’s disease. 

Reviewing the pathologic findings in these two cases 
we find many things in common: (1) an enormous 
splenomegaly, each spleen weighing well over 1,000 
gm.; (2) a diffuse fibrosis with persistence of the 
splenic veins and a consequent diminution in cellular 
content of splenic pulp; (3) a much thickened and 
partly adherent capsule; (4) a notable diminution in 
size and number of malpighian follicles, a change in 
many instances due to progressive fibrosis proceeding 
from the central artery; (5) a pronounced endophle- 
bitis of the veins in the hilum of the spleen, where 
there are, in addition, calcareous plaques ; (6) thicken- 
ing and hyaline degeneration of many of the vessels 
in the trabeculae; (7) absence of general glandular 
enlargements; and (8) the liver free from cirrhosis. 


DEFINITION OF TERMS “SPLENIC ANEMIA” AND 
“BANTI’S DISEASE” 


In accordance with these clinical and pathologic 
data, what generic pathologic diagnosis is justified? 
In other words, do the pathologic findings bear out 
the clinical diagnosis? 

In order to answer this question, a brief discussion 
of certain forms of the nonleukemic splenomegalies 
is necessary. 

In 1866, Gretsel' defined a syndrome which Griess- 
inger termed “splenic anemia.” The essential features 
of this disease are (1) primary cryptogenetic sple- 
nomegaly ; (2) secondary anemia, and (3) chronicity. 

In 1894, Banti* believed that he isolated a syndrome 
and pathologic complex from this broad clinical entity. 
According to Banti this disease has clinically three 
stages: (1) a period lasting from three to five, but 
occasionally even twelve years, characterized by a 
splenomegaly of practically constant size, and an 
anemia; (2) a short second period characterized by 
swelling of the liver with diminution of the quantity 
of urine, and (3) a final period which lasts one or 
two years, and is characterized by a small liver and 
ascites. The symptoms in this stage, according to 
Banti, are identical with those of an ordinary atrophic 
cirrhosis. The disease invariably ends in death from 
hemorrhage, or autointoxication from the cirrhosis. 
The disease is without known etiology. The most 
common causes of splenomegaly, such as alcohol, 
malaria and syphilis, play no role whatever. 

In addition to the symptoms enumerated above, 
Banti’s disease is characterized by hemorrhages from 
the mouth and the bowel, an icteric skin hue (but no 
true icterus), and a secondary anemia distinguished 
by a subnormal leukocyte count with a relative 
lymphocytosis. 

-athologically, Banti® now maintains what he did 
not assume in his earlier papers, namely, that the dis- 
ease has a distinct pathology. These manifestations 
are the following: 1. In the spleen there is a fibrosis 
of the reticulum, with narrowing of the splenic veins 
and a thickening of the capsule and of the coarser and 


1. Gretsel: Berl. klin. Wehnschr., 18¢66, 111, 212. 
2. Banti: Sperimentale, 1894, 48, 407. 
3. Banti: Folia haemat., I, 1910, 11, 1. 
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finer trabeculae. 2. The main characteristic of the 
lesion is a fibrosis of many of the malpighian follicles 
beginning around the central artery of the follicle and 
proceeding outward. The artery often shows hyaline 
degeneration. These changes he termed “fibroadenie,” 
because, despite the increase in connective tissue con- 
tent, the histologic structure of the spleen still retained 
its glandular appearance. According to Banti, the 
connective tissue is not of inflammatory origin, 
because he has never seen anything resembling fibro- 


blastic granulation tissue in these spleens. There is» 


no blood destruction as evidenced by the absence of 
blood pigments. 3. A cirrhosis of the liver is present 
differing in no way from that of the Laennec type. 
4. In many cases there is an endophlebitis and often 
a calcification of the splenic veins, extending some- 
times to the junction with the portal vein, and even 
within the portal vein itself. 5. The characteristic 
red marrow of a secondary anemia is found. 6. Free- 
dom from general grandular enlargement is noted. 

In explaining the. pathogenesis of the disease, Banti 
believed that there is a primary splenomegaly due very 
probably to an infectious agent. The enlargement of 
the organ produced in turn another toxin which caused 
a secondary cirrhosis of the liver and the changes in 
the splenic veins. The anemia is the result partly of 
the toxemia and partly of the hemorrhages. 

Banti’s reasons for believing that the splenomegaly 
is primary are the following: (1) the large size of the 
spleen at a time when the anemia is not marked; (2) 
the microscopic lesion seeming to show that the 
“fibroadenie’” antedates the cirrhosis of the liver; 
(3) the spleen in Banti’s disease showing no evidence 
of stauwung, a feature characteristic of the spleen in 
hepatic cirrhosis, and (4) the cures obtained by 
splenectomy. 

In analyzing the clinical and pathologic features of 
the disease called by his name, we find that Banti has 
hedged his malady about by so many criteria that it 
is almost unreasonable to expect any single case to 
conform to every requirement. 

These requirements are clinical and pathologic, and 
may be classified as follows: 1. The disease must 
be without known etiology. As soon as a definite 
cause for the malady is established, the case is no 
longer regarded as a possible “Banti,” but is at once 
thrown out of court. 2. The blood picture must be 
typical. 3. There must be three stages, two of which 
are fairly well defined clinically. 4. The signs of 
anemia and splenomegaly must precede the cirrhosis. 

-athologically the data which make a diagnosis of 
Banti’s disease possible are the following: (1) a 
splenomegaly of considerable size; (2) a cirrhosis in 
the liver of the Laennec type; (3) a histologic fibro- 
sis of the spleen arising without the interposition of 
fibroblasts; (4) a progressive eccentric fibrosis of the 
malpighian follicles, and (5) a usual but not constant 
endophlebitis of the splenic vein. 

3anti admits that there is nothing pathognomonic 
in the pathologic findings. It seems, therefore, that 
the diagnosis of Banti’s disease must be made by a 
combination of both clinical and pathologic data. In 
other words, no matter how clear the clinical diagnosis 
of Banti’s disease may be, unless the pathologic find- 
ings are those premised by Banti, the disease is not 
Banti’s disease. On the other hand, even if the char- 
acteristic pathologic findings are present, unless the 
history of the case is typical, the diagnosis of Banti’s 
disease must not be made. 
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As a consequence of this dual interpretation, the 
confusion in regard to the status of Banti’s disease 
as either a clinical or pathologic entity is truly 
amazing. 

Banti has found a few adherents, but by far a greater 
number of opponents. I have already stated that, as 
far as I can judge from a study of the literature, his 
adherents are usually the clinicians, while the pathol- 
ogists are nearly all his opponents. In this critique 
of the opposing views, I shall try: (1) to submit the 
argument pro and con that Banti’s disease is a distinct 
entity; (2) to discuss the relation of this disease to 
allied morbid states; (3) to discuss certain curious 
features relating to the pathology of this disease, and 
(4) to suggest certain problems arising from _ this 
study. 


FOR AND AGAINST BANTI’S 
AS A DISTINCT ENTITY 

At the outset we shall admit that the clinical picture 
described by Banti is sometimes seen. Every clini- 
cian with any experience will vouch for this fact. In 
other words, there are unquestionably patients who, 
for no obvious cause, show symptoms of long-standing 
anemia with splenomegaly, and these patients after a 
lapse of years develop ascites and die. It is also 
admitted that at necropsy the lesions described by 
Banti are found. 

On the other hand, the literature teems with varia- 
tions from this general type. These will be discussed 
seriatim. 

1. As to the etiology of Banti’s disease, a large num- 
ber of clinically typical cases have been reported due 
to syphilis (Marchand,* Chiari,> Schmidt® and Krull’). 
In Schmidt’s case, in fact, the disease was cured by 
salvarsan. 

‘Kartulis* reports ten cases of clinically typical 
Santi’s disease, in which plasmodia were found in the 
spleen. Skubetsky® reports a typical Banti’s disease 
(splenomegaly, anemia, ascites and leukopenia) due 
to tuberculosis of various serous cavities. 

Furthermore, there is a host of accurately described 
and clinically typical cases of Banti’s disease in which 
the symptoms and findings simulated those of a Laen- 
nec cirrhosis so closely that the authors believe these 
two diseases to be identical. I shall discuss this part 
of the subject more extensively farther on. 

Neuberg’’ summarizes his own views by saying that 
there are many case reports of clinical Banti’s disease 
without known etiology, but with other pathologic 
findings than those described by Banti; while on the 
other hand there is an equally large number of case 
reports in which the characteristic lesions are 
described, but which have a definitely determined 
etiology. 

2. Is the blood picture characteristic of Banti’s dis- 
ease? I have found the characteristic blood picture 
in various conditions in which the diagnosis of Banti’s 
disease did not enter. The blood picture appears to be 
nothing more than the changes associated with any 
secondary anemia. Hedenius'’ concurs in this view. 
Banti in his most recent publication admits that the 
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blood picture “is not pathognomonic but only helpfu! 
to the diagnosis.” 

3. Are the stages of the disease described by Banti 

invariable and is the cirrhosis always secondary to the 
splenomegaly? In other words, is a cirrhosis of the 
liver always absent in the first stage of Banti’s disease 
and is it always present in the last stage? If, then, a 
patient dies with all the symptoms of Banti’s disease 
and at necropsy no cirrhosis is found, must we diag- 
nose Banti’s disease in the first stage, or is the case 
not Banti’s disease at all? And if the case is not 
santi’s disease, in what category may it be placed? 
The formulation of Banti’s disease as occurring in 
stages has probably caused more of the hopeless con- 
fusion in regard to the interpretation of the disease 
than any other factor. 

Numerous cases of clinically typical Banti’s disease 
have been described in which at necropsy no cirrhosis 
was found. My two reports are cases in point. On 
the other hand, there is a host of reported cases with 
the characteristic pathologic changes, but with symp- 
toms so typical of those which Banti described that 
they were regarded by their observers as cases of true 
cirrhosis of the liver. 

Banti himself is not clear on this point. He admits 
that patients with clinical Banti’s disease may show at 
necropsy no cirrhosis of the liver. In attempting to 
place these cases in their proper sphere he suggests 
a number of possibilities: (a) that they represent first 
stages of Banti’s disease, and that in these cases the 
splenotoxin expended itself in merely creating a fatal 
anemia and not a cirrhosis of the liver; (b) that the 
lesion may be due to another toxic agent; (c) that 
after all there may be two nosologic entities: a sple- 
nomegaly with cirrhosis and a splenomegaly with 
anemia. Finally, he adds to the confusion by describ- 
ing the pathologic findings in the first stage of what 
he himself regarded as genuine cases of Banti’s dis- 
sase. In such cases, he finds no cirrhosis. But the 
question arises, in view of the foregoing dicta set forth 
by Banti, How does he know that these cases were 
in the first stage? For, as I understand him, the diag- 
nosis of Banti’s disease is not justified unless cirrhosis 
is found postmorten. 

We thus see from these three points of view, the 
most important among the clinical phases, that Banti’s 
disease has most indeterminate outlines. 

Let me now offer a critique from the pathologic- 
anatomic aspect. 

4. What evidence is there for Banti’s contention 
that a splenotoxin is a secondary cirrhosis of the liver? 
These are purely hypothetic assumptions, and are 
based on the fact that clinically the splenomegaly 
seemed to antedate the onset of the hepatic cirrhosis. 
The only scientific evidence that such a toxin is devel- 
oped by the spleen in Banti’s disease is the report of 
Umber,'? who found metabolism studies in one 
case that there was a protein deStruction which dis- 
appeared after splenectomy. This observation has 
never been confirmed. Furthermore, the only experi- 
ment showing that a splenotoxin may cause changes 
in the liver is that of Mallory,’* who, after causing 
extensive trauma to the spleen, found focal necrosis 
in the liver. This observation has been cited by vari- 
ous observers as upholding Banti’s contention; but, 
according to my view, the arguments are only too spe- 
cious. In the first place, dead tissue is not a toxin; 
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and secondly, focal necrosis in the liver is not, nor 
does it ever bring about a cirrhosis. 

Even from the hypothetic standpoint, the patho- 
genesis as described by Banti is difficult to conceive 
of. We must remember that Banti wishes us to 
believe that an extensive fibrosis of the spleen is the 
result of an unknown toxin, and that, furthermore, 
this fibrous spleen elaborates another toxin which acts 
directly on the liver. In the first place, the transfer- 
ence of a sclerosing toxin from one organ to another, 
has, as far as I can determine, no analogue in patho- 
logic anatomy. If a sclerosing toxin is elaborated 
within the human body, it affects two or more organs 
simultaneously. Moreover, it is difficult to compre- 
hend how an organ so extensively fibrous as a spleen 
in Banti’s disease can elaborate a toxin that will in 
turn have sclerosing properties. 

5. Are the histologic characters of the spleen 
described by Banti pathognomonic? Even Banti 
admits that these lesions are not pathognomonic of 
Banti’s disease. Fibrosis of the spleen is, of course, 
found in a host of other conditions; in cirrhosis of 
the liver, for instance. Even what Banti regards as 
the most characteristic histologic detail, the eccentric 
fibrosis of the malpighian follicles, is not pathogno- 
monic of his disease. My cases reveal this lesion, 
although in the strictest interpretation they are not 
cases of Banti’s disease. The same holds true for 
the other associated lesions described by Banti. 

All in all, it is well agreed by everybody, even by 
Banti himself, that a pathologic diagnosis of Bantt’s 
disease is impossible on the basis of the pathologic 
findings alone (Simmonds,** Neuberg, Marchand, 
Wentworth,’> Kaufmann,’® Hedenius, Borissowa," 
Schewandin** and Naunyn’). 

6. What evidence is there that the fibrosis of the 
spleen is a primary sclerosis and is not of inflamma- 
tory origin? Banti maintains that the process is a 
primary sclerosis because he does not see fibroblasts in 
the spleens of Banti’s disease. This argument, to my 
mind, is weak. In the first place, cells resembling 
fibroblasts are seen in such spleens. Chiari, indeed, 
who in some particulars leans to Banti’s views, asserts 
without hesitation that the fibrosis in Banti’s disease 
is identical with the splenic fibrosis of any other 
origin. In the second place, the distinction between 
a fibrosis that arises from a_ so-called “primary 
sclerosis” and one of “inflammatory origin” is entirely 
an academic one, and is not countenanced by authori- 
ties in pathologic anatomy. 

7. What is the evidence in favor of splenectomy as 
a cure for Banti’s disease? In all his publications 
Banti has been advancing the beneficial results of 
splenectomy as one of the prime arguments in favor 
- of the primary splenic origin of his disease. This 
statement, like many others that Banti has made, is 
much quoted in the literature of this subject. 

I feel, however, after analysis of the reported cures, 
that this statement cannot be accepted without much 
hesitancy. A study of the reported cases shows either 
that (1) no proof is offered that the disease described 
conformed to Banti’s specifications, or (2) the “cures” 
are reported altogether too soon after the operation. 

1. Harris and Herzog,?° who summarized all the 
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reported cures up to 1901, describe unquestionable 
cases of Gaucher’s disease in the number. Went- 
worth, who also is skeptical of reported cures of 
Banti’s disease by. splenectomy, reports a so-called 
“cure” that proved to be a syphilis of the liver. Mar- 
chand reports a similar instance. Naegeli-Nef*! and 
Hedenius also believe that many of these reported 
cures are of maladies other than Banti’s disease. 

2. The second consideration that arouses scepticism 
is the fact that the cures are reported too soon after the 
operation. This is the criticism applicable to the major- 
ity of reported “cures.” When we consider that even in 
the third stage a patient may live as long as five years, 
a cure reported within this time is not of profound 
significance. In one of the cases that I report, the 
patient lived for twelve years after the onset of the 
symptoms. 

The most recent summary of splenectomies for 
Banti’s disease that I have been able to find is that 
of Armstrong,”* published in 1906. Of the thirty-two 
reports, only four were made five years after opera- 
tion. In Banti’s latest paper, he collects thirty-six 
instances with twenty recoveries. He says that two 
patients operated on in the “first stage” in 1895 and 
1904, respectively, and two patients operated on dur- 
ing the “second stage” in 1896 and 1903, respectively, 
are well. He also makes the cryptic statement that 
patients operated on in the third stage afford good 
results. These few cases are all that I can find that 
in any way sustain splenectomy as a therapeutic mea- 
sure for Banti’s disease. The whole question of sple- 
nectomy as a cure for Banti’s disease is paralleled, I 
believe, by our experience with splenectomy as a cure 
for pernicious anemia. With the first reports, its 
value seemed to be established; but as soon as suf- 
ficient time had elapsed to permit the observation of 
end-results, it was found that these patients with per- 
nicious anemia succumbed despite the splenectomy, 
and that the splenectomy produced only a temporary 
improvement. 


° RELATION OF BANTI’S DISEASE TO ALLIED 
MORBID STATES 

1. Cirrhosis of the Liver.—Banti’s disease very 
closely resembles cirrhosis of the liver, both clinically 
and pathologically. Indeed, the view that the two 
conditions are identical is held by many, perhaps even 
by the majority of Banti’s critics (Simmonds, Albu,” 
Gilbert and Lereboullet,** Krull, Naegeli-Nef, Naunyn 
and Wentworth). 

Obviously the first argument that would occur to 
one in order to refute this identity is the different 
sequence of clinical events. In Banti’s disease, a pri- 
mary splenomegaly is followed by signs of cirrhosis, 
while in typical Laennec cirrhosis, the reverse is the 
rule. Nevertheless, I have seen cases of Laennec 
cirrhosis, and Krull, Naunyn, Wentworth and Mar- 
chand report similar experiences, in which spleno- 
megaly is so profound as to mask the symptoms 
arising from the lesion within the liver. 

Pathologically, alsa, the spleen of a Laennec cirrho- 
sis and that of Banti’s disease are in many respects 
alike. Both are distinguished by splenomegaly, fibro- 
sis and atrophy of the malpighian follicles. In cirrho- 
sis, it is true, the fibrosis is not so profound, and there 
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is greater evidence of Stauung and hyperplasia of the 
pulp. 

In view, therefore, of the criteria which Banti 
adduced, a differentiation between Banti’s disease and 
cirrhosis of the liver appears easy. However, when 
we consider the indefinite outlines, both clinical and 
pathologic, of Banti’s disease, and on the other hand, 
the very close clinical and pathologic similarity of 
cirrhosis of the liver and Banti’s disease, we can read- 
ily understand why so many authors regard the two 
maladies as identical. A precise differentiation will 
always be difficult when we must deal, as regards one 
factor at least, with a purely clinical entity. 

2. Relation of Banti’s Disease to Splenic Anemia.— 
This relation is a question that has puzzled nearly 
every one interested in this subject. Nor is it hard 
to understand the reason, when we consider that the 
term “splenic anemia” was ascribed by Griessinger 
to a ourely clinical condition. It is thus a term of 
wide connotation and can be safely applied to any 
condition in which a splenomegaly of unusual size is 
associated with an anemia of whatever grade or type. 

Since Griessinger’s original communication, a num- 
ber of fairly distinct forms of splenomegaly associated 
with anemia have been split from this broad group; 
for instance, the splenomegalies of the Gaucher type, 
which has a sharply defined pathologic and histologic 
picture ; also the peculiar anemia occurring in children, 
known as von Jaksch anemia,?° which has a sharply 
defined blood picture of its own. And now comes 
Banti, who also parcels off a portion of this “medical 
Poland” as his own. And what have we left? Accord- 
ing to Banti, only such cases as are fatal and at 
necropsy show no cirrhosis. Even these cases Banti 
does not permit to slip out of his hand so easily, 
because he still feels that they may be cases of Banti’s 
disease in the first stage. If this is admitted, then 
splenic anemia as an entity disappears completely. On 
the other hand, Naunyn is willing to call only such 
cases Banti’s disease as are distinguished by spleno- 
megaly without cirrhosis; that is, cases that were 
formerly termed “splenic anemia”; and Senator®* says 
that a Banti disease is only a second stage of a splenic 
anemia; that is, a combination of splenic anemia and 
cirrhosis of the liver. The pronouncements of Sena- 
tor and especially Naunyn are unfair, because Banti 
should be left to define his disease as he thinks best. 
If all of Banti’s claims are then recognized, we shall 
arrive at what I regard as the most significant conclu- 
sion arising from this study, namely, that Banti’s dis- 
ease and splenic anemia are one and the same thing. 

3. Relation of Banti’s Disease to Pseudoleukemia.— 
At one time, according to Wentworth, Banti believed 
that the disease called by his name was the splenic 
form of pseudoleukemia. But in his most recent 
paper (1910) Banti does not even mention this name 
in connection with his disease. This is justified in 
view of the entirely different histologic characters of 
the spleen in pseudoleukemia and in Banti’s disease. 


TO THE PATHOLOGY OF BANTI'S DISEASE 


santi describes a pronounced’ endophlebitis and 
often calcification of the portal vein and its tributaries. 
He believed that this lesion was the result of the 
action of the ‘splenotoxin on the intima. This lesion 
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has been described many times in connection with this 


malady, notably by Dock and Warthin,** Levastini 
and Bloch** and Bonné.*® My two cases present this 
lesion in a profound degree. Furthermore, other 


observers, Cauchois,*® Edens,** Nonne, MacCallum,%? 
Deve,** and Oettinger and Fiessinger,** report exten- 
sive thrombosis in the splenic and portal veins, arising 
either from an endophlebitis or without known cause, 
and associated with splenomegaly. The question arises 
whether Banti is right in his interpretation, or whether 
the splenic, disease may occur as a consequence of the 
lesion in the vein. Warthin*® raised this question and 
instituted experiments corsisting in ligation of the 
splenic veins in dogs. He found that this operation 
resulted in no increase in the size of the spleen, but 
rather in an atrophy. Others believe that the spleno- 
megaly is the result of the thrombosis. Cauchois, 
especially, devotes a lengthy thesis to prove the latter 
hypothesis, and attempts to make a separate group of 
cases presenting the Banti syndrome associated with 
pylothrombosis. His arguments are by no means con- 
vincing. This question can therefore safely be left 
open. The difficulty arises from the fact that suffi- 
cient data are not yet available to show whether an 
endophlebitis with or without calcification occurs 
unassociated with splenomegaly. In other words, 
this vein lesion may eventually prove to be entirely an 
incidental one, and not either a cause or an effect. 

On the other hand, it is easily conceivable, indeed, 
very probable, that the endophlebitis of the splenic 
vein may cause an ascites in cases that present no 
cirrhosis of the liver. This may account for the many 
cases of clinical Banti’s disease in which no cirrhosis 
is found post mortem. This is what probably occurred 
in my two cases 


OF BANTI’S DISEASE BY 
OF THE UMBILICAL VEIN 


SIMULATION PERSISTENCE 

These cases are to my mind of much significance as 
pointing to a possible clue to the origin of many forms 
of splenomegaly, inclusive of that associated with the 
name of Banti. Four such cases have been described 
in comparatively recent times by Cruveilhier,** Baum- 
garten,*’ Masura** and Benque.*® The clinical picture 
in all was that of Banti’s disease. In addition there 
was hypoplasia of the liver, which these observers 
agreed was probably a result of the persistence of the 
umbilical vein. At necropsy, this vein was found 
enormously dilated, and communicated in some cases 
with the deep hypogastric or the deep epigastric vein. 
The excessive amount of blood which this vein carried 
into the portal sinus overtaxed its capacity and caused 
a stasis in the splenic vein. In.this manner, the 
authors accounted for the enormous splenomegaly. 

These cases seem to me to indicate the possibility 
that the splenomegaly of some cases of Banti’s disease 
may be of primary vascular origin after all. 
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THE AUTHOR’S CONCEPTION OF BANTI’S DISEASE 

I would deem this communication futile were its 
theme one of destructive criticism only. My critique, 
thus far, transports one, as far as the subject of pri- 
mary splenomegaly with anemia is concerned, practi- 
cally to the period antedating Banti’s publications ; 
not entirely, however. We give credit to Banti for 
stimulating investigation of an obscure malady, for 
elucidating much of the pathology of the condition, 
and for elaborating the clinical phenomena. What 
substitute, then, can be offered for Banti’s conception, 
and where can the disease that he describes be cor- 
rectly placed in nosology ? 

My study and reflection lead me to the following 
vie Ws: 

1. All the evidence thus far submitted gives us no 
right to believe that splenic anemia and Banti’s disease 
are not identical. 

2. There is no reason for differentiating Banti’s 
disease from other splenomegalies associated with 
anemia on the ground that in Banti’s disease no 
etiology can be determined. A nosologic distinction 
based on whether a disease has a known or unknown 
etiology has no raison d’étre in clinical medicine. 
Rather, I believe, we should regard Banti’s disease as 
merely a nosologic and clinical entity which may be 
due to both known and unknown causes. The known 
auses are syphilis, alcohol, malaria, trypanosomiasis, 
persistence of umbilical vein, ete. In all these 
maladies, a splenomegaly, an indurative splenitis, with 
eventual atrophy of the malpighian follicles, and an 
anemia are the predominant features. 

It may be argued that in the splenomegalies asso- 
ciated with alcohol, malaria, syphilis, etc., the causes 
of the disease and some of the clinical phenomena 
differ from those which Banti described. In reply, I 
answer: 1. Banti’s disease has no typical course and 
diagnostic symptoms; indeed, if the specifications 
which Banti predicated are strictly adhered to as 
criteria for making a diagnosis, we would find that 
Banti’s disease is extraordinarily rare. 2. A clinical 
diagnosis of Banti’s disease has been made by most 
able clinicians in cases that eventually prove to be 
cirrhosis of the liver, malaria, syphilitic splenomegaly, 
etc. I have cited such instances in this communica- 
tion. Again, it may be argued that the pathology of 
Banti’s disease is quite different from that of the 
splenomegalies of known origin. But, as I have 
already pointed out, the pathology of Banti’s disease 
is by no means a specific one. The fact that many 
observers hold that Banti’s disease and cirrhosis of 
the liver are identical shows that this contention is not 
unjustified. 3. 1 believe that Banti’s explanation of 
the cirrhosis of the liver as secondary to the spleno- 
toxin is wrong. The reasons for this belief 1 have 
already discussed. Furthermore, I do not believe 
that patients who show at necropsy no cirrhosis of the 
liver should, as some hold, be regarded as affected 
with a different malady, or that such cases should be 
regarded, as does Banti, as instances of Banti’s disease 
in the first stage. 

I believe it is more logical. and would simplify 
matters considerably to regard these variations as 
phenomena of one and the same disease ; that a fibro- 
genetic toxin, probably of intestinal origin, attacks 
the organs draining the portal area, causing primarily 
a fibrosis of the spleen; and, if the toxin is sufficiently 
intense or the patient lives a sufficiently long time, 
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causing a cirrhosis of the liver as well. I believe that 
the common association of sclerotic vascular changes 
in the mesenteric vessels in Banti’s disease are most 
readily explainable on the same grounds. 

Finally, in view of the fact that Banti has failed to 
make out a case for the disease called by his name 
and has not shown it to be a distinct entity, the term 
“Banti complex” should be substituted for the term 

Janti’s disease” in clinical medicine. 
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As announced in the papers and elsewhere, the 
Framingham Community Health and Tuberculosis 
Demonstration is being conducted under the supervi- 
sion of a committee organized by the National Asso- 
ciation for the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis. 
On this committee’ are represented the National 
Tuberculosis Association, the Massachusetts State 
Department of Health, the United States Public 
Health Service, private antituberculosis organizations 
in Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York and Penn- 
sylvania, and the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, the donors of the $100,000 to be devoted to the 
work. 

The selection of Framingham was made after sev- 
eral months’ study of numerous communities of simi- 
lar size in various parts of the United States, but par- 
ticularly in Massachusetts and New York State. 
Framingham recommended itself to the - committee 
because it possessed certain average qualities, being 
an industrial community, with -mixed industries, 
varied racial groups, a good local health organization, 
backed up by an excellent state department of health, 
a normal amount of disease, particularly tuberculosis, 
well trained physicians and guod hospitals, and suffi- 
cient promise of cooperation from medical, industrial, 
commercial and social organizations to give reasonable 
assurances of success. 

Is it possible to discover and to place under ade- 
quate medical, nursing and relief supervision all of 
the cases of tuberculosis, incipient and advanced, in 
a normal industrial community ? 

Is it possible to ascertain, with some degree of defi- 
niteness, the responsible social and economic factors 
in disease causation, including all types of morbidity, 
not only tuberculosis ? 

What is the most efficient utilization of the existing 
means available for the discovery and treatment of 
disease? What percentage of theoretically prevent- 
able disease is practically preventable with the use of 
kn own but unused, or at least uncoordinated, instru- 
ments?’ What is the best possible adjustment of social 


* Read before the Section on Preventive Medicine and Public Health 
at the Sixty-Eighth Annual Session of the American Medical Association, 
New York, June, 1917. 

1. The committee in charge of the work is as follows: Dr. Edward 
R. Baldwin, chairman; Dr. Charles J. Hatfield, secretary, and Dr. Lee 
K. Frankel, Mr. Homer Folks, Dr. Arthur K. Stone, Dr. Eugene kK. 
Kelley, Dr. Steven J. Maher, Dr. William Charles White, Mr. Henry 
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forces, existing or to be created, with the objects of 
the prevention of unnecessary disease and death? 

Such, in brief, are the fairly ambitious questions 
which Framingham is attempting to solve. If the 
community is the logical social unit for disease pre- 
vention and control, and if the time is right for the 
application of a complete program for disease pre- 
vention and health creation, there is every reason to 
hope that, in some degree at least, answers to the fore- 
going questions may be demonstrated. Obviously, the 
problem is not only one of tuberculosis and not only 
a health problem. Fundamentally it is a problem of 
social and economic organization. 

As indicated above, the objects of the investigation 
are to demonstrate what may be possible with united 
community action in the problem of prevention and 
control of tuberculosis. Inevitably, the experiment, if 
it goes forward as planned, will broaden out into a 
general health demonstration concerning itself with 
the various disease-prevention problems, as they affect 
the several age groups, and utilizing in its effort at 
control all potential agencies — social, industrial, edu- 
cational, medical, etc. 

Briefly stated, the essentials of the demonstration, 
as viewed by the committee, are as follows: 

1. The sympathetic cooperation of all individuals 
and organizations, public and private, in Framingham. 

2. The execution of the program on an educational, 
persuasive and democratic basis, social machinery 
being devised to carry the various elements in the 
community organization along with the work as it 
progresses. 


3. The utilization of expert advisory service when- 
ever feasible. This principle applies, of course, to 
general sanitary, medical, nursing, educational, school 
or industrial problems. 

In order to present before this audience the impor- 
tant phases of the program within the time allowed 
for this discussion, special attention must be paid to 
the medical and health aspects of the plan, and conse- 
quently only the briefest mention can be made of other 
significant steps. 

It will be realized by any one who has given thought 
to the problems of preventive medicine that the phase 
of a complete community program present certain 
theoretically clear and distinct aspects. There is, in 
the first place, the preparation of the community for 
active participation in and full understanding of the 
work as it is carried out. Along with this go certain 
activities that may be considered diagnostic in charac- 
ter; that is to say, there must be first a carefully 
designed effort to make a diagnosis of the com- 
munity’s vital health needs. 

These diagnostic activities are further subdivided, 
and fall under two heads: (1) those which are con- 
cerned with the physical conditions under which the 
people work and live, namely, the environment; and 
(2) those which apply particularly to the individuals 
themselves. 

The final step is that of community treatment, 
involving the application of the diagnostic findings and 
the following out of the therapeutic indications on a 
community scale. For the sake of clarity as well as 
brevity, I will take up in a somewhat artificial chrono- 
logical order the phases of the Framingham program 
as they have been developed or are foreshadowed in 
the health demonstration. 

Time will allow for little more than an itemization 
of these steps. Their presentation in this order is, as 
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stated above, entirely artificial, in view of the fact that 
numerous activities in all phases of the work have to 
be initiated and urged forward simultaneously. 


A. PREPARATORY STEPS 

As stated previously, it is felt by the committee in 
charge of this work that the whole project, if it is to 
be of permanent value, must be carried out on a demo- 
cratic educational basis. For that reason, a great deal 
of attention has been given to certain fundamental 
preliminary measures, such as the following: 

|. The acquainting of the people of Framingham 
with the motives, methods and practical objects of the 
dcimonstration. Special literature has been distributed, 
alinost daily articles have been supplied to the press, 
and numerous meetings have been addressed on all 
sorts of occasions, etc. 

2. An intimate and elastic local committee organi- 
zation. This has involved the selection of a local 
executive committee (of thirteen members), a local 
advisory council, with numerous subcommittees, a 
committee on infant welfare, a committee on industry, 
etc. In addition, and most important, plans are being 
made for the early organization of small informal 
neighborhood committees, selected on a block basis, 
representative of the leading personalities in the com- 
munity, to serve as a direct channel of interchange 
between the health demonstration office and the homes 
of the people. 

3. The encouragement of the town to meet its own 
obligations, and to place the nonexperimental phases 
of the work on a basis of permanence. This work has 
already resulted in the handing over to the Community 
Health Station of two old school buildings for possible 
use in the treatment of tuberculous patients, or the 
so-called pretuberculous children, the laying of definite 
plans on the part of the local hospital to meet the out- 
patient clinical needs of the community, the establish- 
ment of permanent, full-time medical and nursing ser- 
vice for the schoolchildren, the establishment of super- 
vising nursing service by the board of health, the 
establishment of full-time medical and nursing service 
for at least half of the industrial population, provi- 
sion of a full-time secretary with plans for nursing 
and relief service under the auspices of a local civic 
league, etc. 

4. The organization of a local medical club. The 
importance of this organization cannot be overesti- 
mated, serving as it does as a channel for reaching col- 
lectively the medical men in the community. It is an 
instrument by which their understanding of the pro- 
gram may be facilitated, and the universal adoption of 
certain diagnostic and treatment standards encouraged. 

5. The determination of tuberculosis standards. 
This preliminary work has been carried out by a com- 
mittee of specialists from Boston and elsewhere. 
There have been worked out, for presentation to and 
use by the local medical men in Framingham, stand- 
ards for the diagnosis of incipient tuberculous disease, 
for the diagnosis of tuberculosis among children, for 
the classification of recognized tuberculosis, for treat- 
ment of tuberculosis in its several stages, etc. 


B. COMMUNITY DIAGNOSTIC STEPS 
As stated previously, the measures aimed at the 
evaluation of the community’s needs fall under two 
groups. 
The first concerns the environment. A study of the 
community’s disease hazards has now been completed 
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in Framingham. This study has touched in the main 
the followmg realms of human contact: 

1. An analysis of the community’s statistical back- 
ground. This has involved a study of death, birth and 
sickness statistics for the past ten years, a careful 
determination for different geographic and racial sec- 
tions in the community of infant mortality rates, a 
check-up on birth registration, an effort to correct the 
tuberculosis death rate during the past year, etc. 

2. A study of rural sanitation. One of the reasons 
Framingham was selected was that it presented in part 
of the community a distinct rural provlem. The rural 
study covered, therefore, the hazards of rural life, 
involving an analysis of stable, privy, food, drinking 
vater, housing, and other factors. 

3. A study of milk production and handling, a study 
of food sanitation in all kinds of food shops, etc. 

4. A study of general sanitary conditions in the 
community at large, including a privy and well census, 
a survey of fly and mosquito breeding conditions, and 
other allied problems. 

A very careful survey of hygienic conditions in 
the schools, including the problems of general sani- 
tation, cleanliness facilities, illumination, ventilation, 
heating, seating, etc. 

6. A thorough analysis of hazards in industry, 
including ventilation, illumination, dust, fumes, 
machine guarding and facilities for cleanliness. 

All of these sanitary studies have been carried out 
under the direction of Mr. Franz Schneider, Jr., “ 
sanitarian for the Russell Sage Foundation, and ir 
this work he has had the cooperation and assistance 
of many agencies, including the Massachusetts State 
Department of Health, the Massachusetts State Board 
of Labor and Industries, the Museum of Safety,- the 
New York State Commission on Ventilation, and the 
United States Public Health Service, all of which 
agencies have assigned men and instruments from time 
‘o time to assist in the completion of the survey 
program. 

The second great division of the community diag- 
nostic problem concerns the people themselves. Men- 
tion has been made previously of the measures taken 
to ascertain the hazards of life and work in Framing- 
ham. This work has been supplemented by several 
distinct efforts to ascertain what actual conditions pre- 
vail among the people of Framingham, including not 
only factors of medical and hygienic importance, but 
certain indirect, yet fundamental factors, social and 
cconomic in character. <A brief mention of the chief 
measures follows: 

1. A study of infant and child life in Framingham, 
including particularly the preschool group. In this 
work we have had the cooperation of the Delineator 
magazine in its infant welfare campaign. This has 
made possible the visiting of every home in Framing- 
ham in which a birth was recorded during the last 
year, with the enumeration of certain essential pre- 
natal, obstetric and postnatal facts. This work, 
coupled with an aggressive baby week campaign, has 
resulted in the establishment of infant clinics, on a 
permanent basis, involving the cooperation of the local 
physicians, assisted by expert consultants in difficult 
cases of infant morbidity. 

2. A tuberculin survey of children from 1 to 7 years 
of age. 

3. A study of physical conditions among the school- 
children, as a part of the community’s plan for full- 
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time medical and nursing supervision of the school 
population. 

4. A survey of social and economic conditions in 
Framingham, bringing out facts regarding home 
hygiene, income and rent, etc. This work was done 
in cooperation with the Massachusetts Committee on 

Safety, and was in reality a part of a patriotic census 
of resources, taken by 200 volunteer enumerators. 
lor the most part, these enumerators were selected 
from their own districts, and form the nucleus for 
future community social organization, making possible 
a perpetual check on changing economic and social 
conditions. 

A health or sickness canvass of rural as well as 
urban parts of Framingham. This work was done 
by nurses secured from the local hospital, as well 
from cooperating Boston organizations, such as the 
Boston District Nursing Association. In part, also, 
several large insurance companies represented in 
'ramingham, such as the Metropolitan, the John Han- 
cock and the Prudential, aided materially in the co!- 
lection of data regarding recognized and admitted 
iliness. 

Fortunately, this sickness census included those 
families which were later given thorough medical 
examinations, thereby making possible for the first 
time a direct comparison between sickness census find- 
ings and genuine medical examination results. In this 
sickness census work about 2,000 families, represent- 
ing all types and conditions of people in Framingham, 
were covered. 

6. A medical examination ‘campaign. In this work, 
the most important and radical step taken thus far, 
about 1,000 families were first visited by nurses and 
insurance agents, in order to take a sickness census, 
and to make arrangements for medical examinations. 
Histories were then taken of those individuals willing 
to be examined, subsequent to which the people them- 
selves, men, women and children, were given a thor- 
ough medical examination in the homes. This work 
involved the employment of seventy-two physicians 
from out of town, specially trained in tuberculosis 
work. It also took the full time of twenty-five nurses 
and eighteen laboratory workers to cover the field in 
one week’s time. 

In all, 2,400 histories were taken, 2,000 people 
examined, and 1,400 urinalyses made. The people 
examined were reasonably well distributed as to age, 
sex, nationality, economic condition and geographic 
distribution, the results being therefore representative 
not only of Framingham as a whole, but of any other 
typical American industrial community. 

The final analysis of the results of this medical 
work is still under way, and for that reason it would 
be impossible, even if time permitted, to discuss the 
results more fully at this time. It is believed, how- 
ever, that an unexpectedly large amount of suspicious 
and positive tuberculosis has been discovered, involvy- 
ing a follow-up nursing and medical program of major 
importance. 

The committee is convinced also that the results of 
the work, on the general medical as well as on the 
tuberculosis side, will serve as a very effective instru- 
ment for the promotion of routine thorough medical 
examinations of supposedly healthy people. 

Fortunately, the medical examinations have now 
become more or less endemic in Framingham, and are 
being carried out not only by community health station 
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representatives, but also by local physicians. The 
local men are calling in expert consultants when 
needed, are using standard history and examination 
record forms, and are charging a standard price for 
health examinations on an individual or, preferably, 
on a family basis. 


C. COMMUNITY TREATMENT 

The foregoing measures indicate for the most part 
the progress to date of the Framingham Community 
Health and Tuberculosis Demonstration. It remains 
now briefly to point out what seem to the committee 
to be the follow-up steps, the community treatment 
measures, as indicated by the preliminary findings. 

Obviously, there is still much to be done on the diag- 
nostic side. A careful analysis of results thus far will 
indicate further measures of significance, if we are to 
derive from this demonstration an exact knowledge of 
the factors that are of importance in the production 
and perpetuation of tuberculosis in a normal American 
community. 

Medical findings must be correlated with social and 
economic conditions. Light must be thrown, if pos- 
sible, on the relative importance of infection on the 
one hand, and hereditary resistance on the other. 
Only an intensive scrutiny of the progress of the work 
as carried out along accepted, routine lines will indi- 
cate probable loopholes in the community’s defense 
against disease, and probable additional measures for 
filling the gaps hitherto undemonstrated. 

The major treatment activities immediately con- 
templated are as follows: 

1. The correction of environmental conditions. The 
Community Health Station feels assured of the coop- 
eration of local official and private agencies in the 
application of the findings of the sanitary study, in 
schools, factories, etc., or in the community at large. 

2. Education and publicity. The Community Health 
Station will make every effort to popularize those 
findings which require public support for their effec- 
tive application. A program of education is under 
construction which will reach all interests in the com- 
munity, which will use not only special occasions, but 
eleo routine educational channels, such as the schools, 
the churches, the clubs and the factories. This work 
cught to lay the basis for future hygienic practices in 
the homes, schools, factories and workshops. It ought 
also to result in bringing under continuous and com- 
petent medical supervision the major part of the entire 
population as a result of the popularization of the 
medical examination finding, etc. 

3. The continued encouragement of the community 
to meet its own obligations. This applies not only to 
the public requirements, such as school medical inspec- 
tion, public health nursing, etc., as mentioned in an 
earlier part of the paper, but also such measures as 
medical factory inspection, improvement in dairy con- 
ditions, etc. 

4. The use of the local medical organization to 
bring about a higher degree of efficiency and standard- 
ization in local medical diagnosis and therapeutics. 
An expert consultation system is being worked out. 
With the cooperation of the public health service, the 
physicians are being asked to report all types of mor- 
bidity. Standard methods for diagnosis and treatment 
for tuberculous cases are being advocated. Lectures 
and clinics bearing particularly on the detection of 
incipient disease are being planned under the auspices 
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of the local medical club and the Extension Depart- 
ment of the Harvard Medical School, etc. 

5. The coordination of nursing activities. The 
nursing agencies in the community, including the Dis- 
trict Nursing Association, the local hospital training 
school nurses, the Civic League relief and infant wel- 
fare nurse, the school nurse, the factory nurses, and 
the board of health, public health and tuberculosis 
nurse, are also being coordinated into a nursing unit, 
with adequate expert supervision, emphasizing the 
principle of generalized rather than specialized nurs- 
ing. In this work, the board of health nurse will act 
as the central agent, supervising the work of the other 
agencies on a basis of mutual understanding and 
cooperation. 

6. Provision for outpatient medical service. The 
local hospital has plans for setting aside a part of its 
equipment sufficient to provide outpatient medical, 
minor surgical, infant welfare, nose and throat, eye 
refraction, and dental services. This werk will be 
developed in cooperation with the local medical club, 
assisted by expert consultation service when necessary, 
and will be placed so far as possible on a self-support- 
ing, pay, medical compensation basis. It will provide 
medical and health center facilities, not only for the 
community at large, but also for the diagnostic end 
of the medical services in schools and factories in the 
community. 

7. The careful follow-up of the results of the med- 
ical examination and infant consultation campaigns, 
arranging for treatment by the local physicians. This 
follow-up work will involve certain problems not 
directly related to the special tuberculosis interests of 
the community. The groups of citizens’ reports as a 
result of the medical examination work will be as 
follows: 

(a) Normal individuals. 

(b) Individuals with slight affections, to be 
referred by correspondence to their physicians for 
treatment. 

(c) Individuals with nontuberculous, serious affec- 
tions, to be referred by correspondence and by visiting 
nurses to their physicians for treatment. 

(d) Venereal cases to be handled confidentially 
with the local physicians. 

(e) Glandular cases in children, possibly tubercu- 
lous, to be reached by special nursing and educational 
follow up. 

(f) Tuberculosis cases, positive or suspicious, on 
which the follow-up energies of the Community 
Health Station will be specially concentrated. This 
will involve nursing visits, subsequent reexaminations, 
treatment by local physicians, or through other chan- 
nels on an expert consultation basis, final classification 
as to diagnosis, and continuous follow-up educational 
activity. 

8. The use of all available treatment facilities for 
tuberculosis cases. This in brief involves the utiliza- 
tion of at least the following channels: 

(a) Home treatment, with the aid of the local phy- 
sicians, in the great majority of cases. In Framing- 
ham it will probably be possible to find the diseased 
individuals in the early stages of the infection, when 
moderate modifications ir diet, personal hygiene, 
work, etc., will constitute adequate measures against 
the development of the disease. In these cases, of 
course, special educational and perhaps medical mea- 
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sures will have to be taken to prevent the spread of 
infection, particularly to infants and children. 

(b) The establishment of summer camps or perhaps 
a preventorium for delicate children, with or without 
suspicious glandular development, previously known 
to have been exposed to the disease. For this purpose 
it may be possible to utilize one of the old school build- 
ings in Framingham, held over by the town adminis- 
tration for this use. 

(c) The establishment of at least a temporary and 
possibly a permanent local institution or clearing house 
for advanced cases among males and females, adults 
and children. This will be useful for patients on state 
institution waiting lists, for patients who do not desire 
to leave the community, or for patients whose pres- 
ence at home will involve the hazardous exposure of 
cther members of the family. Such an institution can 
be organized in Framingham as a distant ward of the 
local hospital, thereby saving considerable overhead 
expense in nursing and other charges. 

(d) The local hospital has placed at the disposal of 
the Community Health Station a sun room for the 
treatment of surgical cases of the disease. 

(e) Wherever possible, established treatment facili- 
ties for advanced cases, or for incipient cases likely 
to be improved by out of town treatment, will be used. 
‘Lhis includes the four Massachusetts state institutions, 

everal neighboring private hospitals, a large county 
hospital now under construction, etc. 

9. Continued hygienic education. This, of course, 
is an ever present need in any community, and will be 
carried out continuously through all regular and spe- 
cial channels, reaching school, factory and other 
groups. This public health educational work will for 
the most part be under the permanent supervision of 
an established local organization, namely, the Civic 
league. An effort will be made to bring under this 
organization all private agencies interested in health 
or preventive medical work, thereby coordinating and 
centralizing efforts along these lines. 

10. The coordination and permanence of local health 
and relief activities. As stated in the beginning, one 
of the essentials of the program is to have perpetuated 
on a permanent basis those activities which are dem- 
onstrated to be of continuous value to the community. 

There exist in Framingham two agencies for this 
work: (1) the board of health, which, with the assis- 
tance of the other official branches of the town gov- 
ernment, is being encouraged to meet the normal com- 
munity needs along public lines, and (2) the local 
Civic League, which organization is equipping itself 
to carry on health educational work, to promote 
domestic science and home economic education in 
cooperation with the local public and normal schools, 
to coordinate and carry out on a satisfactory basis 
whatever relief work is necessary in the community, 
and in general to systematize and place on a perma- 
nent basis of efficiency those health, educational and 
charitable activities not recognized by the town itself 
as official obligations. This coordination of public and 
private agencies will make a permanent social organi- 
zation that ought to continue to meet the community’s 
needs along all these lines, subsequent to the experi- 
mental stages of the health demonstration. The Civic 
League will also give attention to recreation facilities. 


SUM MARY 


The methods and objects of the Framingham Com- 
munity Health and Tuberculosis Demonstration are so 
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directed as to discover disease, especially tuberculosis, 
in its incipiency, with the help of the local physicians, 
through the special examinations that have been and 
that are being carried on, and through the special work 
among infants, in schools, in factories, and elsewhere. 

Adequate treatment facilities, especially for tuber- 
culosis, will be provided as outlined above, whenever 
possible, on a basis of permanence, and in such a way 
as to require the local community to meet its own 
logical and natural obligations. 

Finally, it is hoped that general sanitation, health 
education, and continuous medical supervision will act 
as effective instruments in the prevention of unneces- 
sary disease and defect. 

Thus far the health demonstration has demonstrated 
that with sympathetic cooperation from local and out- 
side agencies, the basis for community social control 
over disease-producing factors can be laid. It is the 
hope of the committee that further developments of 
the work will demonstrate that on a community basis 
disease may be prevented and health created, thereby 
laying a permanent physical foundation for future 
social, economic and spiritual evolution. 


ABSTRACT OF DISCUSSION 


Dr. S. ApotpHus Knopr, New York: When one desires to 
improve the health, vigor and morale of the community, with 
a view particularly to preventing the development and spread 
of tuberculosis, one should begin at the beginning; that is 
to say, with prenatal as well as postnatal care of the infant. 
Thus, if the mother is a working woman, she should not be 
allowed to work until the day before her confinement, but 
should be given prepuerperal care of at least two to three 
weeks, with instruction how to care for herself and child 
after birth. Breast feeding should be insisted on whenever 
possible. Military statistics in foreign countries prove that 
the breast fed candidates make better recruits than the ones 
who were artificially. fed when babies. Unfortunately, poor 
working mothers are often deprived of the privilege of nurs- 
ing their little ones as they should be nursed, because the 
few moments which can be utilized when the baby is brought 
to the factory do not suffice to give the child the necessary 
quantity of food. By and by the baby is fed artificially at 
home. 

It seems to me in a community experiment this underfeed- 
ing of infants, particularly among the working classes, should 
be prevented. This neglect is, of course, equally sinful, if 
not more so, in the well-to-do classes who find it more con- 
venient to have their children artificially fed. In our kinder- 
gartens the little ones often catch colds which ultimately 
develop into tuberculosis. In the report submitted to’ us by 
Dr. Armstrong I did not see any mention made of school 
luncheons. The underfed schoolchild cannot do as good 
work as the well fed child. 

I am sorry to say that I did not see anything mentioned in 
the report as to the efforts made to keep the atmosphere as 
clear as possible. Can the doctor tell me whether they use 
hard coal or soft coal in Framingham. 

Dr. D. B. Armstronc, Framingham, Mass.: They probably 
use some of both. 

Dr. Maurice Fisuserc, New York: It is interesting to 
see that at last, on a small scale, an experiment is being made 
to determine the real value of the methods we have been 
applying for twenty or thirty years’ and how far they have 
been effective in eradicating tuberculosis. Although we are 
now spending over $20,000,000 annually on the prophylaxis 
of tuberculosis, we have no exact data on which to base any 
method which will surely be effective. One physician tells 
us that everything seems all right excepting that in the 
inquiry the number of infants that are artificially fed should 
be ascertained. There is no doubt that breast feeding pre- 
vents many diseases of infancy; but 99 per cent. of my hos- 
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Framingham unless the use of soft coal is prohibited. To 
be sure, smoke is a nuisance, but it does not cause tuber- 
culosis. In Pittsburgh the tuberculosis mortality is very 
low and coal miners are almost immune to this disease. The 
work at Framingham will therefore have to be along different 
lines. 

Too much cannot be expected in an experiment of three to 
five years. Tuberculous disease is not synchronous with 
infection, excepting during infancy. Infants, when exposed, 
are infected, become sick and die within a comparatively short 
time. But adults become sick with tuberculosis as a result of 
infection dating back to childhood. The adult population of 
Framingham has undoubtedly been infected with the tubercle 
bacillus long ago, and whether they will become sick 
with the disease depends no more on infection, but on other 
factors. As to what reactivates the dormant processes in 
the lungs remains to be determined, and the committee at 
Framingham has an opportunity to give us the information 
we are now lacking. but prophylaxis of infection should 
only be attempted in the case of infants. 

The question of diagnosis in New York has not yet been 

selved. The municipal sanatorium is said to have 40 to 
(0) per cent. of sputum-negative cases. Now, wherever care- 
ful investigations haye been made it was found that hardly 
over 10 per cent. of sputum-negative cases, presenting sus- 
p.cious symptoms and signs of tuberculosis, are really suffer- 
ing from this disease and in need of prolonged treatment. 
Over 10 per cent. of patients in hospitals for advanced 
consumptives have been found nontubercuious at necropsies. 
I hope that the work at Framingham will be done more by 
clinicians than by social workers, so that the number of non- 
tuberculous persons treated as sick with tuberculosis will 
he reduced to a minimum. 
I should like to warn you against judging the value of 
1¢© experiment on the data supplied by the mortality rates. 
‘The tuberculosis mortality rates have been declining for over 
fifiy years in all civilized countries; in New York, Philadel- 
phia and Boston, for over one hundred years; while our 
prophylactic measures have been applied only since the last 
fifteen or twenty years. To be significant, the drop in the 
mortality rates will have to be more pronounced, the curve 
will have to be more steep, than it has been during the past 
twenty years. 

De. Haven Emerson, New York: I have not the figures 
at hand as to the percentage of patients sent to the municipal 
sanatorium at Otisville who are positive sputum cases. The 
patients are mostly positive bacillus carriers, removed 
from homes where there are children in the household; and 
the others’ are patients who are sick enough to need sana- 
torium care on their own account, and are really acutely sick 
patients, whom any physician would wish to have put under 
bed care: so much so is this the case that we have found it 
necessary to insist on having an infirmary in which these 
patients can be cared for, as if in an acute hospital. What 
Dr. Fishherg says may have been true of the way in which 
the sanatorium was operated at first, when the conception of 
it was as a hospital for the treatment of incipient tuber- 
culosis. The sanatorium now is operated with the idea of its 
heing primarily to play a part in the sanitary control of the 
disease. 


} 


Dr. Fishberg’s figures may have been based on the previous 
operation of the sanatorium, but I think that does not give a 
true impression of the character of the patients we are now 
admitting 


Improvement in Retarded Children.—It is a well known fact 
that children who are retarded and far below the average 
intelligence at an early period may as they grow older catch 
up a year or two in mental growth. The fact that a child 
grades below the average by formal tests is not an infallible 
sign that he will never develop beyond the mental attain- 
ments of a child. An analogy is found in the retarded physi- 
cal development of certain children—Treadway, Public 
Health Report, Nov. 24, 1916. 


A FURTHER REPORT OF THE FIRST SIXTY-FIVE 
CASES OF CRANIAL DECOMPRESSION FOR 
SELECTED CASES * 


WILLIAM SHARPE, 
AND 


BENJAMIN P. FARRELL, M.D. 


NEW YORK 


The patients were carefully selected, and only those 
with signs of persistent intracranial pressure were 
chosen, this constituting less than 25 per cent. of those 
examined. Ophthalmoscopic examination revealed 
dilated retinal veins and blurring of the optic disks ; in 
the later cases, these findings of increased pressure 
have been confirmed by the measurement of the cere- 
brospinal fluid at lumbar puncture by the use of the 
spinal mercurial manometer. In all of the cases there 
was a history of prolonged and difficult labor, most of 
them being instrumental deliveries. A negative Was- 
sermann test of both blood and spinal fluid was 
obtained in every case except one. No selection was 
made as to age, spasticity or mental deficiency. Micro- 
cephalic children, cases of agenesia (so-called Little's 
disease), and those due to meningo-encephalitis were 
naturally excluded as nonoperable, there being no 
increased intracranial pressure. 

The pathologic condition, as found at operation and 
and post mortem, was noted, a written permission 
for necrospy having been obtained in each case. A 
definite fibrous cystic formation was invariably pres- 
ent. This lesion was supracortical in all but four 
cases, the others being subcortical or cortical. ‘The 
cysts were punctured and their outer walls removed ; 
fibrous formation was removed except in cases in 
which its removal would have caused damage to the 
underlying tissue ; in these cases it was left alone. 

After-treatment consisted in the correction of 
deformities by tendon lengthenings, stretching of mus- 
cles, tendon transplants, etc., massage, and careful 
muscle education with special attention toward. estab- 
lishing an improved coordination. 

Of the sixty-five patients, nine died after operation, 
and eight have died in the past two years, making a 
total of seventeen deaths. We have been unable to 
obtain any record of four; nineteen show practically 
no change; twenty-five show improvement more or 
less marked; the youngest patient was 21% years of 
age, and the oldest 17 years. 

When epilepsy is a complicating factor, the prog- 
nosis is invariably bad; the immediate results were 
gratifying in that the convulsive seizures were less fre- 
quent, but this improvement lasted only for a few 
months. The younger the child, generally speaking, 
the more marked has been the improvement. The 
older the child, the less marked the improvement. In 
the adult cases there has been practically no improve- 
ment. Supracortical lesions are the only favorable 
cases; in this type damage to the nerve cells is due to 
pressure alone from the overlying lesion. In the cor- 
tical or subcortical lesions, there is, naturally, a 
definite destruction of brain tissue, and only in those 


* The preliminary report of this work appeared in Tue Journat, 
Feb. 6, 1915, p. 482. 

* Read before the Section on Orthopedic Surgery at the Sixty-Eighth 
Annual Session of the American Medical Association, New York, 
June, 1917. 
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cells along the edges of the cyst that are suffering 
from pressure can any improvement be expected. 
CONCLUSION 

We want to make an appeal for better preventive 
means in avoiding this most distressing affliction. 
First of all, we need more care on the part of the 
obstetrician; careful pelvic measurements should be 
made as early as possible; prolonged labor should be 
avoided whenever possible ; practitioners should realize 
that cesarean section is less dangerous to mother and 
child than is the use of the high forceps; every child 
should be as carefully inspected during the first few 
weeks of life for symptoms and signs of intracranial 
hemorrhage as for deformities. When these symp- 
toms and signs are present, a cranial decompression 
operation should be performed as early as possible in 
those selected cases in which the fluid or clotted blood 
can be removed before any (or but little) permanent 
damage to the brain tissue has taken place. In this 
manner we believe that children suffering from this 
form of spastic paralysis can be reduced in number, 
and that the most severe cases can be avoided or 
improved. The essential points to be emphasized are 
the early diagnosis and early treatment of these 
selected cases. 


ABSTRACT OF DISCUSSION 


Dr. Frep J. Fassett, Seattle: We have, in previous 
times, seen promises given for the relief of such deplorable 
conditions, and have had good reports from the treatment 
up to a certain point, and there the matter has apparently 
dropped. I think that when it has been shown that a remedy 
that seemed promising at first has later become less promis- 
ing, there is a tendency to drop the subject on the part of 
thos: who have introduced it, thus leaving the rest of us in 
the air, so to speak, as to the ultimate results. We are 
asked often what the final outcome was in such cases, and 
are compeiled to answer that we do not know. We in the 
West have sometimes seen patients who have traveled thou- 
sands of miles to be treated in some new way, only to find 
out that had the later results been published, the trip would 
have been unnecessary. I wish, therefore, to commend the 
frankness with which these gentlemen have reported to us 
this definite conclusion of their. work. 

Dr. WitttamM SuHarpe, New York: Dr. Farrell and I have 
endeavored in this report to be as conservative and as criti- 
cal in regard to the results in these first sixty-five cases as 
one could possibly be. The point we wish to emphasize is 
that most of these patients over 3 years of age are derelicts, 
and no marked improvement can be expected in many of 
them. These extreme cases can be somewhat improved, but 
the improvement, as you see, in many of them is slight. 
Indeed, in only twenty-five out of our first sixty-five cases, 
which were of the most extreme type of the condition, can 
we say that the operation was justified by the results 
obtained. 

We wish also to emphasize the fact that the cases should 
be diagnosed early—as soon as possible after birth—by 
means of careful ophthalmoscopic examinations, a measure- 
ment of the pressure of the cerebrospinal fluid at lumbar 
puncture by means of the spinal mercurial manometer, blood 
and spinal fluid Wassermann tests, etc. By selecting these 
patients carefully and operating only on the ones with 
increased intracranial pressure can we expect to obtain 
definite resuits. I have now operated, on nine of these infants 
on the day after birth, with excellent results. Only about 
one out of every five patients examined has shown signs of 
increased intracranial pressure, and naturally only these 
selected patients were operated on. 

I wish also to emphasize the importance of getting per- 
mission for necropsy in this work. Of the 282 children I 
have now operated on out of almost 1,400 children examined, 
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we have had permission for necropsy in every case before 
the operation, and of the twenty-eight children who died we 
found the intracranial hemorrhage in all but one of them. 
In the early cases we can get excellent results; but in the 
wrecks or derelicts of several years’ duration, very little 
can be expected in the way of a marked improvement. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE LIGAMENTS 
OF THE ANKLE IN CORRECTION 
OF CONGENITAL CLUBFOOT * 


ISADORE ZADEK, M.D. 
AND 
E. L. BARNETT, M.D. 
NEW YORK 

It is generally conceded that the best time to begin 
treatment in cases of congenital clubfoot is within a 
few weeks after birth. 

The usual procedure is to correct the varus by 
means of manual force, gradually overcoming the 
deformity and maintaining by means of plaster of 
Paris the correction obtained each time. When the 


Fig. 1—After achillotomy; patient aged 51% years; foot pushed up 
as far as possible; no change. 


varus has been overcome completely, and the foot is 
overcorrected and in eversion, the equinus is attacked. 
A similar method is followed here, using plaster of 
Paris, braces, or adhesive tape, to maintain the amount 
of correction obtained. This suffices in a large per- 
centage of cases to effect an anatomic restoration of 
the affected structures of the foot. However, this 
leaves a large percentage still uncorrected. 

It ts with the element of equinus that we have been 
chiefly concerned. Observation of a considerable num- 
ber of so-called cured congenital clubfeet treated by 
manipulation shows the varus practically overcome, 
while the child stands and walks without being able 
to put his heel squarely on the ground. 

A properly cured case of congenital clubfoot treated 
by one of the usual methods in vogue, employing only 
manual force, shows at the end of treatment a con- 
siderable degree of dorsal flexion of the foot. When 
the foot goes into dorsal flexion it goes as a whcele, 
so that the plantar surface is in one plane. 


* From the clinic of the Hospital for the Ruptured and Crippled. 
* Read before the Orthopedic Section of the New York Academy of 
Medicine, May 18, 1917. 
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In many cases results are not so fortunate. In these 
unsucessful cases the foot can be pushed up almost to 
a right angle with the sole in one plane, but when fur- 
ther correction is attempted we get a sole with a gen- 
erally rounded contour. This means that the malposi- 
tion of the os calcis and astragalus has not been rec- 
tified. In these cases we have made our correction in 
the front half of the foot at the mediotarsal and sub- 
astragaloid joints, and we have broken up the nor- 
mal relations of the bones of the foot, producing an 
“apparently overcorrected-noncorrected equinus.” The 
inevitable result is that this overcorrected part of the 
foot later drops to a position relatively normal as 
regards the posterior half of the foot. We then have 
a so-called “relapsed clubfoot,” which term is a mis- 
nomer. 

At this stage, one finds dorsal flexion of the foot 
restricted, and the resistant structures show no elas- 
ticity and hence no give under steady pressure of 
extreme force. The obstacle shows so little tendency 
to vield that one might readily conclude that it was 
bony. 


Fig. 2.—Following achillotomy; same patient; posterior ligaments of 
ankle were cut subcutaneously; now foot can be pushed into dorsal 
flexion, and os calcis tilts up to normal degree. 


lf a roentgenogram of a normal child’s foot is taken 
when in plantar flexion, at a right angle, and in dorsal 
flexion, it is found that the os calcis and the astragalus 
increase their upward inclination with this motion in 
the foot. In the type of clubfoot which we are con- 
sidering, the os calcis is tilted downward or at right 
angles to the tibia, and one cannot with extreme force 
alter this position. The Roentgen ray reveals all of 
the bones poorly developed. The astragalus shows a 
more shallow groove for the neck than the normal of 
the same age. 

We free juently hear ‘i subcutaneous section of the 
astragaloscaphoid ligament, or if one prefers the open 
method, one may cut the whole internal lateral liga- 
ment according to the technic of Ober. Yet in these 
cases the operator is frequently satisfied with tenot- 
omy of the Achilles tendon as a means of correcting 
the equinus deformity. This procedure in these cases 
is ineffectual, and yet we find an achillotomy repeated 
two, three or more times. 
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We have followed by means of the Roentgen ray 
the relative effect of section of the Achilles tendon 
and the posterior ligaments of the ankle joint, as 
regards the freedom of dorsal flexion of the foot 
immediately afterward and the positions assumed by 
the os calcis (Figs. 1 and 2). 

We were unaware of the ease with which the pos- 
terior ligaments of the ankle can be cut subcutane- 
ously, and our first case was done under the fluoro- 
scope. 

The technic which we have employed has been to 
use a tenotomy knife with a long shank and small 
blade with a cutting edge only on one side. The knife 
is inserted on the inner side of the ankle just at the 
inner edge of the Achilles tendon, and on a leVel with 
the tip of the internal malleolus. The back of the 
blade is turned inward. After penetrating from a 
quarter to half an inch, depending on the age of the 
patient, the blade is turned so as to lift the vessels, 
nerves, and other structures up on its back, and the 
blade is pushed deeper. Maintaining this position, the 
blade is swept outward from the internal malleolus 
while pushing up on the foot. There is an audible and 
palpable grating while the sawing motion is in prog- 
ress. After all the resistant structures have been 
cut, the tenotome is withdrawn and the foot is pushed 


up. There is a give and sometimes an audible crack 
ing. Now one finds the os calcis tilted up. We have 


thus far treated in the manner described twelve club- 
feet. We would caution against using this procedure 
soon after manual correction has been attempted, 
the foot broken and weakened at the mediotarsal joint 
will give at this point, and thus will not allow suff- 
cient leverage to obtain the desired dorsal flexion of 
the foot as a whole. 
CONCLUSIONS 

1. One of us, from observation of several hundre: 
cases of congenital clubfoot treated by the usual 
methods, has noted that practically none of the severe 
cases shows dorsal flexion to a right angle without 
breaking the mediotarsal joint. In view of this obser- 
vation of failure to procure sufficient dorsal flexion 
to insure stable locomotion, this operation has been 
devised. 

2. From a study of these cases by the Roentgen-ray, 
we conclude that the only reliable test for the correc- 
tion of the equinus if there is a rounded sole is a 
roentgenogram. Many cases which have shown appar- 
ent overcorrection, when studied by the Roentgen ray 
show a break at the mediotarsal joint, with the mal- 
position of the os calcis not rectified. These are the 
cases which later, never having had the equinus over- 
corrected, gradually become worse and constitute the 
-arly “relapsed clubfeet.” 


The Fundamentals of Military Efficiency.—Military effici- 
ency in an individual, then, rests upon certain considerations, 
chief among which are health, strength and activity. To 
secure and keep these qualities it is essential for every man 
to form such habits as experience has shown to be necessary. 
These habits are: personal cleanliness; regulation of diet; 
avoidance of excesses (particularly in eating, drinking, and 
sexual matters); wearing suitable clothing; keeping the 
bodily processes at work (kidneys, bowels, skin) ; taking suf- 
ficient exercise, preferably in the open air; devoting a proper 
part of each day to rest of body and mind, with recreation 
for the latter; maintaining the surroundings in which one 
lives, in a cleanly state—Keefer, Military Hygiene. 
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EPIDERMOPHYTON 


A CASE OF EPIDERMOPHYTON 
INFECTION OF THE 
SCALP * 


RICHARD S. WEISS, M.D. 


ST. LOUIS 


The recent work of Ormsby and Mitchell’ has 
revived interest in the ringworm infections of the skin. 


Fig. 1.—Pubic region, showing typical “eczema marginatum.” 


These observers call our attention to the fact that 
many cases of dermatitis are caused by these parasites 
and by one in particular, the Epidermophyton inguinale 
(Sabouraud ). 

A patient has recently come under observation who 
shows practically all distributions of epidermophyton 


Fig. 2.—The lesion at the side of the left knee. 


infection, and in addition shows a new distribution, 
a large patch of the disease on the scalp. A careful 
survey of the literature which is available reveals no 
similar distribution, and I therefore put the case on 
record. 


*From the Department of Dermatology, Washington University 
Medical School. 

1. Ormsby, O. S., and Mitchell, J. H.: Ringworm of Hands and 
Feet, Tue Journat A. M. A., Sept. 2, 1916, p. 711. 
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REPORT OF CASE 

R. K., a man, aged 27, entered the Washington University 
Dispensary Skin Clinic, Feb. 23, 1917, complaining of 
“eczema.” His family history and past history have no bear- 
ing on the case. He denied having had gonorrhea or syphilis. 
With the exception of a slight enlargement of the thyroid, the 
physical examination was negative. 

The present illness began in November, 1915, as a few 
little blisters on the bottom of the right foot. It spread 
slowly upward between the toes and around the nails. Itch- 
ing was rather severe, and there was weeping and crusting. 
About five months later, other patches appeared about the 
genitals and on the arms. These patches did not itch, but 
they spread rapidly. Recently patches have appeared around 
the left knee and on the legs. The eruption as a whole has 
been gradually spreading, and the itching has been getting 
worse. The hands were involved about a month after the 
disease began, blisters appearing between the fingers. Thicse 
would break and a crust would form. These lesions healed 
spontaneously in about a month. A patch on the back of the 
scalp was first noticed in March, 1917. 


Fig. 3.—The maceration under and between the toes 


The Skin Lesions.—Distributed in various regions, the 
patient presents patches of characteristic dermatitis. 

In the pubic, genitocrural, perineal and anal regions a 
typical “eczema marginatum” is found. It is of unusually 
extensive distribution (Fig. 1). The primary lesions are 
tiny vesicles and scaly papules in a typical ring arrangement, 
spreading at the border and clearing in the center. 

On the middle third, posterior surface of the right arm, a 
similar patch presents itself. It has the same characteristics 
and is about 5 inches in diameter. 

On the middle third, inner surface of the left thigh, is a 
similar patch about 4 inches in diameter. 

Covering the internal and part of the posterior surface of 
the left knee another large patch is found. It ts about 8 
inches in its longest diameter (Fig. 2). 

The right foot is also involved (Fig. 3). Beginning at the 
tarsometatarsal articulations and extending upward on the 
plantar and inner surfaces of the toes is a vesicular der- 
matitis with much scaling and maceration. The maceration 
is an especial feature between and behind the toes. Here the 
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lesion presents undermined borders and deep maceration, and 
is typically characteristic of the disease in this location. 

The back of the scalp is markedly involved (Fig. 4). The 
lesion takes the form of a segment of a circte, and is about 
6 inches long. The advancing border consists of a ridge of 
scaly papules. There are no vesicles to be seen. The color 
is dull red somewhat masked by the hair. There is no 
alopecia. 

The Organism.—Scrapings were made from the edge of 
most of the lesions, including the scalp, and fungi correspond- 
ing in type to the Epidermophyton inguinale were demon- 
strated in potassium hydroxid preparations. 

Cultures were made from the edge of the scalp lesion on 
Sabouraud’s medium and on glucose agar. Only Staphylo- 
coceus aureus grew in the Sabouraud tubes. On the glucose 
agar, Staphylococcus aureus appeared in a few days. About 
ten days later, small yellowish colonies of fungi made their 
appearance and slowly grew until in about three weeks they 
were about one-half inch in diameter (Figs. 5 and 6). The 
color was a dirty white with a slight tinge of yellow. A week 
or so later the colonies were covered with fluffy, white tufts. 
Subcultures were made on glucose agar. The organism 


Fig. 4.—The lesion on the scalp. 


reproduced true to type, but the cultures were also con- 
taminated with staphylococcus. 

Smears made from the cultures at about the third week 
showed the same organism observed in the scales from the 
lesions. 

Hairs from the scalp lesion were examined in potassium 
hydroxid, but no organisms could be found. 

Treatment.—The lesions were at first treated with Whit- 
field’s ointment? with but little improvement. The patient 
was then given 3 per cent. pyrogallic acid for the scalp, pubic, 
crural, perineal and anal regions, and 3 per cent. chrysarobin 
for the remaining lesions. By May 22, 1917, the lesions had 
all disappeared. 

COMMENT 

Sabouraud* states that “it [the Epidermophyton 
inguinale| does not attack the hair; it requires the 
bottom of a flexure for its inoculation.” The case 


2. Seven per cent. salicylic acid and 14 per cent. benzoic acid in 
white petrolatum (Whitfield: Brit. Jour. Dermat., 1911, 23, 375). 
3. Sabouraud: Brit. Jour. Dermat., 1911, 23, 385. 
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described shows a lesion on the back of the scalp 
apparently autoinoculted from the extensive lesions 
elsewhere on the body. This location is not a flexur: 
(except perhaps in very stout persons, and this patien: 
is slender), so that it is apparent that at times inocula- 
tion may occur in places where there is no excess of 
heat and moisture. 
Wall Building. 


TREATED AND UNTREATED OSTEO- 
CHONDRITIS JUVENILIS 

OF THE HIP* 

WALLACE BLANCHARD, 


Fellow of 


M.D. 
the American College of Surgeons 


CHICAGO 


Perthes’ disease, or osteochondritis juvenilis of the 
hip, results in far more extensive bone atrophy than 
has been supposed. The bone atrophy and rarefication 


Fig. 5.—Culture ot Fig. 6.—Culture of 


Epidermophyton in Epidermiphyton inguinale 
guinale from the from the scalp. 
scalp. 


are so extensive that they have changed our previous 
conception of the pathology of the disease. 

Up to the present time, the only joint and bone 
changes recognized in Perthes’ disease have been a 
partial or total destruction of the head of the femur 
with a stumping of the neck, together with a thinning 
of the femoral shaft. Most authors have agreed with 
the unsustained suggestion, made by Freiberg’ at the 
last session of this Association, that the disease is 
caused by tonsillitis or some other local infection. 
Experiments have been made on animals by Allison’ 
to determine what influence a slight injury or displace- 


* Read before the Section on Orthopedic Surgery at the Sixty-Eigh*h 


Annual Session of the American Medical Association, New York, 
June, 1917. 
1. Freiberg, A. H.: The Evolution of Osteochondritis Deformans 


Coxae Juvenilis, Tne Jovrnat A. M. A., Aug. 25, 1916, p. 658. 
2. Allison, Nathaniel: Am. Jour. Orthop. Surg., October, 1915, 
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ment to the epiphysis might have on the hip, and his 
results were negative. 

Since I desired to make a comparative study of dis- 
eased and normal hips, I had roentgenograms taken of 
cases of Perthes’ disease, to include all of the pelvis as 
well as both the femoral shafts on single large plates. 
In these comprehensive pictures, I soon discovered 
decreased bone density and some atrophy of the pelvis 
on the diseased side in the acute cases. 

The bone atrophy and lessened density are of about 
the same degree in the ilium, ischium and pubic bone 
as in the shaft of the femur. The atrophy of the ischium 
and pubic bone usually reduces the obturator fora- 
men to one-half the size of the opposite foramen, as 1s 
well shown in Figure 4. On examining roentgenograms 
of both legs in one picture, it soon became apparent 
that all the bones of the leg suffered moderate atrophic 
changes. Decreased density is also seen in all the sur- 
rounding muscles and other soft parts. 

The shrinking of the head of the femur leaves a 
vacant space in the acetabulum which shows princi- 
pally adaptive changes. 

Afrophy of bones and muscles is one of the first 
symptoms, and is as equally constant in the function- 
ally used diseased leg as in the unused diseased leg. 
The atrophy becomes less as the distance increases 
from the hip. , 

Early and continued mechanical treatment that pro- 
tects the head of the femur from weight-bearing, jar 
and concussion will usually preserve the head in its 
rounded shape; but observation of a number of treated 
and untreated cases shows that the best available 
mechanical treatment has little or no effect in either 
preventing or causing atrophy of the bones and 
muscles of the leg of the diseased side. 

I have not been able to locate a tonsillar ofr other 
source of infection in a single case. % 

The moderate but extensive atrophy and deereased 
density of bone and adjacent tissues precludes the pos- 
sibility of the disease being due to a circumseribed 
joint infection or an epiphyseal injury. Thevdisease 
is undoubtedly trophic in character and is probably 
caused by an extensively disturbed blood circulation 
that impairs nutrition from a median pelvic line to the 
foot. 

It is unfortunate that this rather recently discovered 
disease of the hip joint has been differentiated from 
tuberculous hip disease, wifh which it has been so long 
confused, if the treatment is to be neglected because 
it runs a milder course and with much less resulting 
deformity. 

Patients who have had Perthes’ disease which has 
been diagnosed as tuberculous hip disease, and who 
have promptly received the best mechanical and gen- 
eral treatment usually accorded to tuberculous hips, 
have invariably made the best possible recoveries. 

The neglected and untreated cases of Perthes’ dis- 
ease after one or two years show the heads of the 
femurs to be nearly destroyed, with the necks stunted, 
and in coxa vara or coxa valga positions. Abduction 
is partly lost, and movements of the hips in other direc- 
tions are slightly limited. The legs are from 1 to 3 cm. 
short, and the patients walk with a limp. 

The friction and concussion of weight-bearing on 
softened bone cause the erosion of the head and the 
stunting of the neck of the femur. The disease is sel f- 
mited. The extensive bone atrophy, together with 
the obliteration of the head of the femur, runs its 
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course in about one year, and this is followed by a 
longer period of bone hardening and rebuilding. One 
proof of this limited course is that if the head of the 
femur is protected from the outset of the disease by 
adequate mechanical treatment so that it retains its 
rounded shape for two years, it again becomes hard, 
firm and self-protecting. 

Roentgenograms show a decreased density of bone 
in the first year of the disease, and during the second 
and third years the deepened shadows indicate that the 
diseased bones have become harder and more dense 
than normal bones. This hardening resembles the 
eburnation of soft bones ‘after rickets, in which they 
frequently become as hard and firm in a child of 5 
years as in a man of 25. 


Fig. 1 (Case 1).—Atrophy and greatly reduced density of the pe'vic 
bones, femur and muscles of the. diseased side in acute Perihes’ disease 
in a boy, aged 5 years, 


There is perhaps no destructive joint lesion that is 
quite as amenable to treatment as Perthes’ disease. The 
promptness with which the head of the femur rebuilds 
under mechanical protection is quite surprising. 

If an adequate protective mechanical treatment is 
commenced even late in the course of the disease, 
when the head of the femur has been destroyed, and 
the treatment is then continued for a year or two, the 
head of the femur will regenerate to nearly its full 
rounded shape, in the same manner that the head of the 
femur rebuilds for several years after the reduction of 
a congenital hip dislocation, with the result that the 
ultimate shortening will be lessened fully a half. The 


limp is relieved in proportion to the regeneration of 
the head of the femur. 
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This rebuilding is a further proof that Perthes’ dis- 
ease is not an infective epiphysitis, since after the head 
of the femur has been destroyed by an epiphysitis, it 
does not regenerate. 


Fig. 2 (Case 2).—Reduction of the head of the femur to a smill 
pyramid of bone in E, M., a girl, aged 8, who had had Perthes’ disease 
for one year; the leg is 2 cm. short; the patient walks with a limp 


Roentgenograms of untreated cases of Perthes’ dis- 
ease, taken from seven to eight years after the disease 
has run its course leaving only remnants of a head or 
a stunted neck, show that unaided Nature has been 
partly successful in rebuilding the head to its normal 
shape. 

In Perthes’ disease, lengthening of the leg rarely 
happens, but I have one case to report. 

A. H., a boy, aged 6 years, has had pain in his hip, and 
walked for one year with the left leg abducted. The roent- 
genogram (Fig. 5) shows the usual atrophic changes. The 
abduction leverage on the softened neck and shaft of the 


Fig. 3 (Case 2).—KRegenerated head of the femur in E, M. at the 
age of 15 years; the patient had mechanical treatment during the second 
year of the disease, and walks without a limp. 


femur during the one year of acute disease has straightened 
the normal outcurve of the shaft and elevated the neck about 
35 degrees, causing a 4 cm. lengthening of the left leg. The 
abduction protected the head of the femur, which shows only 
atrophic changes. The hardening stage is somewhat 


Sept. 29, 19) 


advanced, and nothing but an osteotomy at the neck ca; 
restore the normal relations. The boy walks with a limp t 
the right. 

In marked contrast to the depression seen in tuber 
culous, hip disease, patients with Perthes’ disease 
usually retain the irrepressible spirits of healthy 
childhood. 

In going over thirty years of hospital and private 
histories of tuberculous ‘hip disease, | have been able 
to cull out over forty cases of undoubted Perthes’ dis 
ease in which the patients were treated as having tube- 
culous hips and discharged cured with results too sus. 
piciously good to have been obtained in tuberculous 
cases. Ina number of these cases, the roentgenograms 
confirm the late diagnosis of Perthes’ disease. It is a 
consolation to know that even if the diagnosis was 
incorrect the patient received the best possible treat- 
ment. 

The condition is not likely to be confused with any 
other than tuberculous hip disease. The patient is 
usually from 4 to 10 years of age, walks with a slight 
limp, and complains of occasional pain. There is 


; 


Fig. 4 (Case 3).—Head of the femur, in which only two smal] buttons 
are left, in an untreated case of Perthes’ disease in a girl, aged 8 years; 


the leg is 2.5 cm. short, and the patient walks with a limp. 


always some atrophy of the thigh and less of the leg. 
Abduction is limited, but mevements in all other direc- 
tions are free. These symptoms closely resemble the 
symptoms of an insidiously advancing tuberculosis of 
the hip joint, but the roentgenogram will usually 
decide. If it is too early for pathologic conditions to 
show decisively in the roentgenogram, one should be 
taken a month or several months later, but the mechan- 
ical treatment should be begun immediately, since in 
either condition the treatment will be the same, and 
the treatment cannot be commenced too early. With 
the hip joint well protected, constant exercise in the 
open air and a liberal raw food diet seem to be of 
greatest service in the treatment of Perthes’ disease. 
Every orthopedic surgeon is familiar with the plas- 
ter-of-Paris spica and with a variety of hip splints 
that afford good protection to the head of the femur, 
and I present the accompanying pictures of patients 
with Perthes’ disease, the one in a_plaster-of-Paris 
spica and the other in my strap iron hip splint with 
high shoe and crutches, only to emphasize the neces- 
sity of very complete protection to the hip joint in 
order to get the best possible ultimate results. 
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CONCLUSIONS 
1. Osteochondritis deformans juvenil:s seeras to be 
a nutritional disease of the bones and muscles of the 


hip and leg. 


Fig. 5 (Case 4).—Lengthening of the leg in 


Perthes’ 
rare resulting deformity, in a boy, aged 6. 


disease, a 


2. The femoral head that continues in functional use 
during the acute stage of the disease becomes obliter- 
ated wholly or in part by the attrition of weight- 
bearing on softened bone. 

3. The head of the femur that is mechanically pro- 
tected throughout the acute stage of the disease suffers 
only the same atrophic changes as the adjacent bones. 

4. In convalescence, the destroyed head redevelops 
rapidly under mechanical protection, and redevelops 
more slowly and less perfectly without protection. 

5. The disease progresses with one year of bone and 
muscle atrophy and lessened density followed by sev- 
eral years of increasing density and redevelopment. 

6. The bone hardening resembles the eburnation 
after rickets. 

7. From the foregoing facts it may be inferred that 
this disease of growing bone is nutritional character, 
and is due to a blood circulation that is disturbed from 
a median pelvic line to the foot, and that the head and 
neck of the femur are only incidentally affected. 

&. The question of etiology remains of chief interest. 

15 East Washington Street. 

ABSTRACT OF DISCUSSION 
Dr. Joun JosepH Nutt, New York: Although the author 


of the paper said that the etiologic factors are of the most 
interest, it seems to me that it is of more practical interest 
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to decide on the best method of treatment. A great many 
advocate treating these patients not at all; some advocate 
treating them slightly; and some advocate treating them 
much more thoroughly. If we treat them too slightly and 
neglect them, I think we will have worse results than by 
making mistakes in diagnosis and treating them as tuber- 
culous hips. 

One point that I have never thought of before is that as 
the head becomes flattened and lessened, the line formed by 
the lower edge of the shadow of the neck does not quite 
fall in line with the line showing the upper border of the 
obturator foramen. 

Dr. Percy W. Roserts, New York: I merely wish to ask 
Dr. Blanchard what, in his experience, have been the acute 
symptoms; or, perhaps, to put it differently, in what propor- 
tion of cases has he seen such symptoms as pain and spasm? 

Dr. Frepertck J. GAENSLEN, Milwaukee, Wis.: I want to 
emphasize what I consider a very important point made by 
Dr. Blanchard. The tendency has been to let these patients 
go on about as they pleased, feeling that ultimate recovery, 
with but slight deformity, would result. I think he has 
sounded an important note of warning in advising against 
this, and I endorse his recommendation of judicious suppor- 
tive treatment. 

I wonder whether Dr. Blanchard did not make a mistake 
in referring to Dr. Freiberg as having written a paper on the 
infectious origin of osteochondritis. I think 
Kidner. 

I became much interested in this condition when Calvé, in 
1912, at Berc-sur-mer, showed me some cases of what we 
now know as Perthes’ disease, which he described as pseudo- 
coxalgia. When I visited Perthes at Tibingen in the same 
summer he showed me examples of the same group of cases. 
I told him at that time that it corresponded exactly to the 
type of cases that Calvé had shown me. He was much 
interested, and I let him have the reprint that Calvé had 
given me. At first he thought the cases were not the same; 
but later changed his opinion, and regarded them as identical. 
If we want to add another name to the already hyphenated 
appellation of the disease, I think the name of Calvé should 
find a place in it. 

Dr. C. ff 
BALDWIN, Salt | 
Lake City: I did 
not hear Dr. 
Blanchard say any- 
thing about the 
symptoms, or 


it was Dr. 


whether in his 
cases he found 
much pain. Last 
year, at the clin- 


ical meeting of the 
American Ortho- 
pedic Association 
at Philadelphia, Dr. 
James K. Young 
showed roentgeno- 


grams of several 
cases in which 
there had been a 


great deal of de- 
struction of the 
bone. .I have had 
one very interest- 
ing case recently, 
which illustrated 
what Dr. Blanch- 
ard has said about 
these cases having 
been treated for 
tuberculous hip disease, years back, when they were rea 
cases of Perthes’ disease. 

About fifteen years ago, I had a boy whom I treated for 
hip disease. Last summer his sister was brought to me with 
a condition that looked exactly like Perthes’ disease of the 


Fig. 6 (Case 5).—A girl, aged 5 years, with 
Perthes’ disease, in a _ plaster-of-Paris 
with high shoe and crutches. 
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hip, but it was in the second metatarsal bone. When I saw 
the girl first she was about 16 years old. There was no 
swelling or tenderness, and she had had practically no pain 
in the joint. If she waiks a great deal and gets very tired 
the joint will sometimes pain her just a little. The head of 
the second metatarsal bone looks exactly like the head of 
the femur in*a case of Perthes’ disease. About fifteen years 
ago, as I have 


said, I treated her 
brother for hip- 
joint 


disease and 
he got well a great 
deal more rapidly 
than these patients 
usually do. He is 
well now, with 
very little limp, 
and I have won- 
dered whether this 
was a case of hip 
disease or what 
we now know as 
Pertl:es’ disease. 
His mother told 
me that he had 
been at work for 
a number of years 
and had a_ very 
slight limp. I do 
not know whether 
this condition has 
been described in 
any other bones 
than the head of 
the femur or not, 


Fig. 7 (Case 6).—A boy, aged 5 years, with 
Perthes’ disease, in a strap iron hip splint but in the case of 
with high shoe and crutches. the sister I was 


impressed by the 
shortening of the toe, such as we get in the head of the 
femur in Perthes’ disease, and by the lack of other symptoms. 

Dr. James W. Sever, Boston: I should like to make a 
plea for the calling of this condition Legg’s disease rather 
than Perthes’ disease or Legg-Perthes’ disease. 

In the routine treatment of the cases at the Children’s 
Hospital, Boston, use is made of the abduction splint; or 
what we used to employ is the old Taylor splint, and what 
we use now is the abduction splint, just as we do in tuber- 
culosis of the hip. The patients are guarded to prevent walking 
on the affected limb, which is kept abducted and on a certain 
amount of traction. A plaster-of-Paris spica 
is not used, and the patients go on crutches. 


Jour. A. M. » 
Serr. 29, 191 


One gentleman asked whether these patients come to us 
early. They seldom come early, and many times not unti! 
the second or third year of the disease. 

Dr. A. T. Legg announced a paper before the Americar 
Orthopedic Association at Pittsburgh, in June, but failed to 
appear. In the announcement, he said that he was going to 
give the histories and descriptions of seventy-five cases 0! 
regenerated and flattencd heads of femurs, and that twenty 
five of these had been regenerations of the head after the 
reduction of congenital dislocation of the hip. The others 
he could not account for; and it occurs to me that most of 
these, and perhaps all, are rebuilt heads after unrecognized 
Perthes’ disease. 


CEREBROSPINAL FLUID PRESSURE * 


A. L. SKOOG, M.D. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


While there is included herewith the report of a 
case with data and pathologic material adding strong 
support to the theory that cerebrospinal fluid is a 
secretion from the choroid plexus cells, I trust that 
it may serve a purpose in another direction, namely, 
that it may encourage more frequent observations of 
spinal fluid pressure, and especially the utilization of a 
manometer for accurate registration of subarachnoid 
tension. We are accustomed to see present day case 
reports and hospital charts with a lumbar puncture 
record giving the cell count, and \Wassermann, col- 
loidal gold and globulin tests; but seldom do we see a 
recorded figure for the spinal fluid pressure. There 
are a number of pathologic states involving the central 
nervous system in which a spinal fluid pressure read- 
ing is of as much importance as (in some of more 
importance than) a cell count or Wassermann test. 

Before launching into the more practical facts, 
there are several historical, anatomic and physiologic 
considerations to be reviewed. 

Relative to pressure and the circulation of the cere- 
brospinal fluid, it is essential to know through what 
organ the fluid makes its appearance, and by what 
route the exit is made. The choroid plexus was 
known to Herophilus, Galen, Vesalius and others.’ 
While this gland attracted medical men of the early 


They do not get much deformity in the neck 
of the femur. They do, however, get some 
flattening and overgrowth of the edges of the 
epiphysis; and they recover with some limp, 
but very little deformity. cc 

Dr. Emm S. Geist, Minneapolis: Regard- 
ing the condition of toe deformity, we saw 
yesterday, at the clinic of Dr. Hibbs, a roent- Bar 
genogram of that case. The condition has 
recently been well described by Dr. Freiberg. f 
It bears a relation to osteochondritis of the My 


hip, in that these toe cases are usually the 
result of injury, and the question arises 
whether there is a similarity between these two conditions in 
that regard. 

Dr. WALLACE BLANCHARD, Chicago: Many cases of Perthes’ 
disease run a very mild course and remain unrecognized for 
several years. 

I think that there. was no mistake in my quotation from 
Dr. Freiberg. I got the information from the Transactions 
of the Section on Orthopedic Surgery of the American 
Medical -Association, 1916. 

The obturator foramen frequert!y becomes one-half the 
normal size at the end of the first year of the disease. It 
usually becomes gradually smaller until it ultimately dimin- 
ishes to one-third the size of the opposite foramen. 


Fig. 1.—Rachiocentésis apparatus. 


Christian era, its function was appreciated only quite 
recently. Even now, with a considerable amount of 
valuable experimental data at our command, there 
remains some hesitancy in accepting the conclusion 
that the gland exists essentially for the purpose of 
secreting the cerebrospinal fluid. The work of 


* Read before the Section on Nervous and Mental Diseases at the 
Sixty-Eighth Annual Session of the American Medical Association, 
New York, June, 1917. ; 

1. Schlaffer: Ueber den Bau und die Function der Epithelzellen 
des Plexus Choroideus, Beitr. z. path. Anat. u. z. allg. Path. (Ziegler’s), 
Festschrift fir Prof. Julius Arnold, 1905, p. 101. 
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Magendie,’ Luschka,° Falkenheim _and Naunyn,* 
Sicard,®> Meek,® Mestrezat,’ Cathelin*® and others 
ought, however, to leave no doubt on the question. 
Cushing® accepts as true that the choroid plexus is the 
chief source of supply, but states that “this has not 
been conclusively proved.” The ependyma cells prob- 
ably add a small quantity of liquid. 

How and where does this secretion leave the sub- 

arachnoid space? The responses to this question are 
less satisfactory than are those respecting its forma- 
tion. The once much discussed pacchionian theory is 
not tenable. It has been held that the fluid escapes 
along the cranial and spinal nerve roots and blood ves- 
sels, all of which have projections from the lepto- 
meninges. Weed*® states that fluid escapes by way of 
the villi in the subarachnoid space and thence into the 
lymph and venous channels. 
The cerebrospinal fluid differs 
human secretions. It is conclusively 
It is not lymph. The secre- 
tion resembles rather closely 
the fluids found within the 
eyeball and the internal audi- 
tory organs. 

Is there a circula- 
tion? There does not 
seem to be any clear- 
ly systematic © and 
continuous flow of 
the spinal fluid from 
one area of the ven- 
tricle or  subarach- 
noid space to another. 
However, ample 
proof is at hand to 
show that there are 
movements. Sicard 
and Cestan"™ injected 
India ink into the sub- 
arachnoid space in 
the atlanto-occipital 
region, and found a 
rather rapid distribu- 
tion of the carbon 
particles in the cul- 
desacs, the subarachnoid 
areas and around the 


from all other 
not a transudate. 
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demonstrated a lining of cilia on the projecting sur- 
face of the ependyma cells. Others have described a 
similar structure. These cilia may be a factor in the 
circulation. 

Quincke,’* in 1872, while working in a physiologic 
laboratory, reported some experimental cerebrospinal 
fluid work on animals with reference to pressure. 
Nineteen years later Quincke’* published reports on 
the first lumbar punctures performed in pathologic 
human cases, which included thirty*adults and twelve 
children. A description of hismanometer appears. 
This consists of a needle with its mandarin, rubber 
connector, a glass tube and a measuring stick with 
millimeter graduations. For some years following 
Quincke’s reports there was a slow addition to our 
experimental knowledge and a comparatively small 
number of lumbar punctures performed for diagnostic 
and therapeutic purposes. During the past ten years, 
a rapid increment in the number of lumbar punctures’! 
performed has been noted, and 
a greatly increased fund of 
academic and clinical data has 
been furnished us along phys- 
ical, chemical and_ bi- 
ologic lines. 

A number of man- 
ometers have been 
presented to the pro- 
fession, mostly for 
water readings. The 
few mercury appara- 
tus are not as prac- 
tical. 


water 
readings may be con- 
verted into mercury 


by dividing with 13.6. 
The two-way and 
three-way needles are 
convenient, but they 
rust and early give 
trouble. 

I use an appara- 
tus'* of my own de- 
sign (Fig. 1). It is 
simple, easily steril- 
ized and readily kept free 


nerve from rust. It consists of 

roots. Dogs and fresh ca- two needles of different size 

davers were used for these Fig. 2—High power magnification of an area of choroid and strength, a short rubber 
: plexus gland in case reported, showing normal and pathologic 

experiments. Later others choroid cells. 


have demonstrated a circula- 

tion of the fluid with movements directed caudad 
and cephalad. I am inclined to look on these move- 
ments, which constitute the circulation, as com- 
ing from transmitted energy having its source in the 
cardiac and respiratory acts.. Oscillations from both 
can be seen at every normal spinal puncture. Luschka 


2. Magendie: Mémoire sur un liquide qui se trouve dans le crane 
et la colonne vertebrale de "homme et ‘des animaux mammiféres, Mé- 
moire 2, Jour. de physiol. exper., January, 1827, 7. 


ae. Luschka: Die Adergefiechte des menschlichen Gehirns, Berlin, 


4. Falkenheim and Naunyn: 
Path. u. Pharmakol., 1887, 22, 261. 

5. Sicard: Le liquide céphalo-rachidiep, Paris, 1902. 

6. Meek: A Study of the Choroid Plexus, Jour. Comp. Neurol, and 
Psychol., 1907, 17, 286. 

7. Mestrezat: Le liquide céphalo-rachidien, Paris, 1912, p. 76. 

&. Cathelin: La circulation du liquide céphalo-rachidien, Paris, 1912. 

7 Cushing: Studies on the Cerebrospinal Fluid, Jour. Med. Research, 


Ueber Hirndruck, Arch. f. exper, 


10. Weed: Studies on the Cerebrospinal Fluid, Jour, Med. Research, 


11. Sicard and Cestan: 


Bull. et mém. Soc. méd. d. hép. Paris, 
1904, 6, 715. oc. me ép. de Paris 


connector and glass manom- 
eter tubes. The stylet should 
be withdrawn from the needle before puncturing. First 
one connects the first glass manometer tube into the 
connector (¢ and d). Then, the flow being established, 
the connector is immediately applied (¢ into b).. If the 
pressure is abnormally high, the other glass tubes which 
have ground ends may be used to make a longer ver- 
tical column. They have millimeter graduations. The 
outer end of the needle () is ground so that a syringe 
of Ltier type can be adapted. The rapidity of flow 
can be controlled by the stylet. When the flow comes 
from the needle in a stream or dropping rapidly, it 
should be checked partially with the stylet. When 
fluid is drained off too rapidily, there is more danger 
of postoperative headaches or disagreeable head symp- 


12. Quincke: Zur Physiologie der Cerebrospinalfliissigkeit, Arch. f. 
Anat. u. Physiol., 1872. 


13. Quincke: _ Die Lumbalpunktion des Hydrocephalus, Berl. klin. 
Wehnschr., 1891, 8, No. 38. 


14. Obtained from the Physicians’ Supply Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
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toms, which often continue for some days. In intra- 
cranial lesions with greatly increased pressures, 
especially tumors located in the posterior fossa, too 
sudden withdrawal of the spinal fluid might produce 
alarming symptoms. The literature contains reports 
of a few deaths resulting from lumbar punctures per- 
formed on patients having a tumor in the posterior 
cranial fossa. 

It might be contended that a manometer for accu- 
rately measuring the spinal fluid pressure is not neces- 
sary for practical purposes. I cannot agree to such a 
contention if careful spinal fluid work is to be con- 
sidered. Recorded figures for pressure have much 
diagnostic value for a number of organic diseases 
within the cranial and spinal cavities. The number of 
drops per minute, or stream volume, can furnish only 
a very crude estimate of the pressure. Often, too, 
such a method leads to gross error. A cauda equina 
root in the lumbosacral cistern, or arachnoid tissue, 
might almost stop the flow; 
but if a manometer be ap- 
plied, a pressure of several 
hundred millimeters will be 
found. The medulla 
may be pressed down 
into the foramen mag- 
num, allowing only a 
small number of drops 
per minute, while if 
the manometer is used 
a high pressure read- 
ing might be obtained. 
When the spinal fluid 
is removed simply for 
therapeutic reasons, it 
is important to take a 
reading from time to 
time during the punc- 
ture. 

he normal spinal 
fluid pressure as mea- 
sured by a manometer 
at the lumbar region 
is subject to varia- 
tions. The reason for 
some of these variations has 
not been explained satis- 
factorily 

I find that the normal pres- 


is seen Massive round 


taken in the sitting posture — evidence. 

with head bent forward 

ranges from 90 to 150 mm. of water. In searching the 
literature we find a wide range of differences for the 
normal pressure. ‘There is evidence in some reports 
that pathologic cases were used to find so-called normal 
pressures. As far as possible, especially if one is not 
doing frequent lumbar punctures, the patient should 
be placed always in about the same posture. 

Whether the head is bent forward or held erect 
occasionally influences the reading a few millimeters. 
Cardiac and respiratory oscillations are always 
observed, the latter being greater than the first and 
ranging from 10 to 20 mm. Coughing and physical 
strains may produce a sharp increase in the pressure. 

Why do we have this subarachnoid pressure, and 
whence is the energy derived? Hydrostatic pressure 
accounts for possibly a small portion. The blood ves- 
sels and transmitted heart muscle energy cannot 


Fig. 3.—Low power magnification of an area of choroil 
plexus gland in case reported 
sure in the normal person have been destroyed completely. Some vascular infiltration 


cell infiltrations are much in 


Jour. A. M. A 
Sept. 29, 191) 


account directly for it; at least only slightly. High 
blood pressure does not cause an increased cerebro- 
spinal fluid pressure. The elasticity of the leptomenin- 
geal tissues seems to account for a portion. Closely 
associated with this is capillarity. The choroid plexus 
gland, or its secretion, is responsible for the largest 
percentage of the pressure. In most of the places the 
subarachnoid cavity has walls comparatively closely 
coapted. Pfaundler’® names the following four com- 
ponent factors in normal cerebrospinal pressure: 
(1) compression pressure, contained within the fluid 
itself; (2) hydrostatic pressure; (3) pressure trans- 
mitted from the blood, and (4) elastic pressure, deriv- 
ing its energy from the elastic subarachnoid walls. 
The last seems to be the most important. The portion 
described by Pfaundler as compression pressure 
should not be considered separately. It is a result of 
the other three. 

I have performed lumbar punctures a number of 
times with a view to obtaining 
the relative pressures in the 
sitting and reclining postures. 
Both normal and pathologic 
material has been 
used. After the pres- 
sure has been read in 
the sitting posture, the 
patient is placed in a 
reclining pos ition, 
leaving the head on a 
level with the point of 
entrance of the needle, 
which has remained in 
the canal during the 
change of posture. In 
the majority of cases 
the pressure remained 
about the same both 
for the normal and 
pathologic cases. In 
one case of chronic 
serous meningitis, the 
pressure at the start 
was 270 mm. of water 
in a sitting posture. 
The registration was 190 
after the patient was placed 
in a reclining position. The 
pressure returned promptly 
to 270 when the patient was 
restored to the initial sitting 
posture. 

A great number of pathologic states involving the 
brain, spinal cord, and their membranes will produce 
alterations of tension of the subarachnoid fluid. States 
with increased pressure exceed tremendously those 
with decreased pressure. 

In my experience, brain tumor cases have furnished 
the highest pressures, often registering from 620 to 
700 mm. and more. There have been reported pres- 
sures reaching 1,000 mm., but these are rarely encoun- 
tered. Much caution should be exercised in lowering 
the pressure when high figures are registered. 

Tuberculous meningitis gives an exceptionally high 
pressure, but does not reach that of the tumors. All 
forms of syphilis of the central nervous system, includ- 
ing tabes and general paresis, furnish high pressures 


The villi and choroid cells 


15. Pflaundler: Ueber Lumbalpunktionen an Kindern, Jahrb. f. 
Kinderh., 1899, 49, 264. 
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ranging from 250 to 400 mm. Paresis and secondary 
or tertiary meningitis supply the higher figures. 

Hydrocephalus, if the intracranial pressure has not 
prevented an outflow, causes a greatly increased spinal 
fluid tension. In a number of the chronic degenerative 
neural diseases there are moderately increased pres- 
sures. 

All the acute meningitis cases will show a sharp rise 
in the spinal fluid pressure. Acute poliomyelitis, 
rabies, tetanus, several intoxications and alcoholic 
delirium furnish somewhat increased pressures, 
usually about 200 to 300 mm. 

Head traumas and particularly brain hemorrhages 
will provoke a considerable increase in the spinal 
pressure. 

The most frequent causes for real, pathologically 
low pressures are inflammations of the spinal cord 
preventing patency of the subarachnoid space and the 
flow of fluid to the lumbosacral cistern. A spinal cord 
neoplasm or cyst may cause a similar condition. When 
a tumor of sufficient size is pressing on the cord, the 
manometer may show only a few millimeters’ pres- 
sure (about 20 to 40 mm.). After the removal of 
from 1 to 5 c.c. of the spinal fluid by lumbar puncture, 
this low pressure promptly drops to nil. 

The following is an abstract of a case report with 
low pressure: 


A man, aged 57, concerning whose family and personal 
history no data were obtainable, but who was admittedly an 
alcoholic, complained of weakness, headache and a general 
decline. There was much mental torpor. The pupils were 
sluggish to light and irregular. All deep reflexes were mildly 
increased. 

A necropsy held twelve hours after death revealed changes 
of a specific nature throughout the cardiovascular system. 
The dura was much adherent to the leptomeninges. . The 
pia-arachnoid was denser than normal and had numerous 
whitish plaques scattered about. 

The brain was rather wet. The choroid plexus could be 
traced through all the ventricles, but everywhere was more 
or less excessively adherent. The villi could not be separated, 
as can be done in the normal brain. The choroid cells were, 
to a great extent, completely destroyed. In some large areas 
not a single cell was visible. Among the villi best preserved 
there could always be found some cells degenerated, or even 
destroyed. In case all the cells had been destroyed, there 
remained stubs of villi, and more or less agglutinated masses. 
These masses contained dense connective or cicatricial tissue. 

Specific infiltrations with large masses of round ceils were 
nicely illustrated. These gummatous masses were irregularly 
distributed, but were most numerous and largest in the areas 
in which the destructive process was more complete. 

The arteries, especially the smaller arterioles, frequently 
had thickened walls. Often the walls were considerably 
thicker in one area of the vessel than in another. 


Rachiocentesis is customarily performed at the third 
or fourth lumbar spaces, hence the term “lumbar 
puncture.” However, there are a few instances in 
which it can be performed to greater advantage in one 
of the dorsal or cervical spaces. As an illustration, in 
a case of tetanus I have successfully injected anti- 
toxin into the subarachnoid space between the upper 
dorsal vertebrae. The lumbar region was so arched 
and rigid that no needle could enter its spaces. Also 
when a transverse cord lesion exists I have employed 
dorsal and cervical punctures in order to demonstrate 
the difference in pressure in the lumbar region and 
in the region above, which contained a tumor, cvst or 
other possible compressing material. The fluid col- 
lected from above and below certain lesions has often 
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physical and chemical differences of much diagnostic 
significance. 

SUMMARY 

The abstracted case report contained herewith dem- 
onstrates that impaired function or destruction of the 
choroid plexus gives a diminished quantity of cerebro- 
spinal fluid and a lowered pressure, as shown by 
rachiocentesis. This supports the contention that at 
least the bulk of the cerebrospinal fluid is secreted by 
the choroid plexus cells. 

There exists a definite spinal fluid pressure which 
has certain variations according to various observa- 
tions. A minimum figure can be placed at 90 and a 
maximum at 150 mm. (water manometer). When 
pathologic states exist, high pressures greatly pre- 
ponderate. It is more difficult to be assured of the 
reality of a low pressure, but its presence has much 
diagnostic weight. 

Accurate registration of the subarachnoid fluid ten- 
sion within the entire craniospinal cavity should be 
more generally recorded, for comparative pressures 
have a great deal of diagnostic value in many neu- 
rologic diseases. 


ABSTRACT OF DISCUSSION 

Dr. Witttam M. Leszynsxy, New York: I should like to 
introduce a word of caution in regard to the possible break- 
ing of the needle in lumbar puncture, which has occurred in 
many instances. The ordinary steel needle should not be 
used. Lately a needle has been made according to my sug- 
gestion, called a nickeloid needle, which is noncorrosive and 
can be bent at a right angle, so that under ordinary usage 
breakage is practically impossible. 

Dr. A. L. Skooc, Kansas City, Mo.: I broke one needle in 
puncturing the skin. When I started doing lumbar punctures 
[ experimented on cadavers. I broke one needle on the 
cadaver. It was an iridium-platinum needle, and I have never 
used one since. All the needles which I use are tested at 
intervals. It is wise to be careful with the needles. It is 
important to know the pressure of the cerebrospinal fluid, 
and one cannot always tell this by the rapidity of the 
dropping. If there is a greatly increased pressure patients 
are more likely to have severe headaches. I would give a 
word of warning about suddenly reducing a very high pres- 
sure of the cerebrospinal fluid to normal; for instance, in 
the case of tumor in the posterior fossa. One must be very 
careful. A number of deaths have resulted from sudden 
reduction of tension in tumors of the cerebellum and that 
region. 


covers a multitude of sanitary sins, and curiously enough the 
name has been applied to a group of affections which, far 
from depending absolutely on cold, are frequently the direct 
result of living in close, overheated surroundings having a 
lower relative humidity than the driest desert known to man. 
The word “colds” means an acute infection of the lining 
membranes of the nose, tonsils, throat, and larger bronchial 
tubes. The process may be even more extensive and amount 
to a general infection of the entire body. All of the breathing 
apparatus, excepting the smaller terminal portions in the 
lungs, may be involved, and as a matter of fact the disease 
may, and often does, spread to these, thus producing pneu- 
monia. In this connection it may be pointed out that pneu- 
monia kills more people in the United States than any other 
disease excepting tuberculosis and heart disease. Many 
pneumonians begin as a common cold. Colds do not produce 
tuberculosis, yet unfortunately what is considered as a cold 
may be in reality the first symptoms of the white plague. 
In every case, however, colds are dependent on the growth 
and activity of living germs which are received from other 
persons.—Rucker, Pub. Health Rep. 
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The reports on the result of surgical treatment of 
cancer cases as well as the more recent reports on 
radium and Roentgen-ray therapy of the disease 
abound in expressions “radical cure,” “clinical cure” 
and “improvement.” It is appropriate, therefore, to 
preface the analysis of the cases presented for this 
study by a correct definition of these terms. 

A surgical statement that a cancer case is radically 
cured implies that the patient is alive and free from 
the disease from three to five years after the operation. 
The probable ultimate result of a radical operation 
may be inferred among others from the following 
study of a French surgeon, Heurtaux. During a 
period of thirty years he operated in 341 cases of 
carcinoma of the breast; 284 cases could be traced 
for long periods of time, and of these patients, 43.3 
per cent. remained well four years after the operation 
and should consequently be considered radically cured. 
Four years later, or eight years after the operation, 
only 16.9 per cent. remained well and free from a 
recurrence. Ten years after the operation only 12.32 


Fig. 1 (Case 1).—Scirrhus carcinoma of the breast. 


per cent. remained well, fifteen years after the opera- 
tion 8.1 per cent., and twenty years after the operation 
only 2.46 per cent. remained free from a recurrence. 


*From the Department of Cancer Research of the Montefiore Hos- 
pital and Home. 

*Read before the Section on Pathology and Physiology at the 
Sixty-Eighth Annual Session of the American Medical Association, 
New York, June, 1917. 


A. M. A. 
EPT. 29, 1917 


A recurrence of cancer, no matter how late after an 
operation, indicates that some tumor tissue was left 
behind somewhere in the organism at the operation. 
A radical operation for a malignant tumor means a 
complete eradication of all tumor tissue from the 
organism. An analysis of Heurtaux’s writings, and 


Fig. 2 (Case 1).—Metastatic carcinoma of a lymph gland. 


many other similar publications, thus shows that in by 
far the greatest majority of cases of cancer the best 
surgical methods of treatment do not completely eradi- 
cate the disease and consequently do not induce a 
radical cure of the disease. Most frequently, then, 
surgery only postpones a recurrence and thus prolongs 
life. “It is quite legitimate, nevertheless, to consider 
such a result a clinical cure, since the patient remains 
clinically well for a longer or shorter period of time, 
and the presence in the organism of the remnants of 
the malignant tumor cannot be detected by any means 
at our disposal. Furthermore, a clinical cure takes 
place even when the malignant tumor does not entirely 
disappear, but loses the characteristics of its malig- 
nancy, ceases to grow and invade the surrounding 
tissue, behaves clinically like a benign tumor and 
retains these characteristics for a sufficient length of 
time. To recapitulate: A clinical cure of cancer means 
a gross destruction or diminution of the size of the 
primary tumor with disappearance of symptoms and a 
well being continued for a sufficiently long time to 
preclude the possibility of a spontaneous remission of 
the disease. 

An “improyement,” “palliation” or “palliative 
improvement”. must be considered the alleviation of 
distressing symptoms without any inhibition of the 
development and growth of the malignant tumor. A 
tracheotomy for the relief of dyspnea in carcinoma of 
the larynx, gastrostomy for relief of obstruction in 
carcinoma of the cardia, gastro-enterostomy in car- 
cinoma of the pylorus, and colostomy in carcinoma of 
the colon produce such a palliative improvement, 
which may be followed by increase of weight and 
strength and temporary well being of the patient. The 
action of radium and Roentgen rays in arresting 
hemorrhage, foul discharge and relieving pain in, far 
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advanced inoperable cancer cases also induces thereby 
a palliative improvement. 

One of us' recently reported on several cases of 
inoperable carcinoma and sarcoma which remained 
clinically cured for a number of years by the aid of 
radium and Roentgen-ray therapy. The number of 
similar cases reported by other investigators is so 
great, and the therapeutic action of these radiations is 
so frequently satisfactory under correct and uniform 
conditions, that the specific action of the rays on 
malignant tumors does not require any further -dis- 
cussion. The fact that in the vast majority of casés 
of malignant tumors which undergo the radium and 
Roentgen-ray. treatment a palliation or a clinical cure 
and not a radical cure is obtained does not detract 
anything from the value of the method. 

The clinical effect of the radium and Roentgen rays 
on malignant tumors is accompanied in the great 
majority of cases by distinct morphologic changes in 
the tumor tissue. As a general rule, it may be stated 
that tissues consisting of less differentiated, younger 
cells, cells in a state of active proliferation, are most 
deeply influenced by the rays, and that consequently 
there is selective action of the rays on the actively 
proliferating tumor cells, as compared with the 
normal organ cells. The first morphologic changes 
which occur in carcinoma or sarcoma tissue under 
influence of radium and the Roentgen rays are observed 
in the tumor cells themselves, and are manifested by 
the vacuolation of the protoplasm, pyknosis of nuclei, 
karyolysis, and ultimately complete necrosis of the 
cell. These cellular changes are accompanied by a 
round cell infiltration which replaces the destroyed 
cancer cells. Subsequently this round cell infiltration 
is changed into dense sclerotic connective tissue poor 


Fig. 3 (Case 2).—Melanotic cancer, primary tumor, before treatment. 


in blood vessels. This connective tissue formation 
may become very extensive, surround islands of can- 
cer cells, and assist in the destruction of the latter. 
Indeed, this new connective tissue formation is the 
most generally observed morphologic change in the 
tumor. Some observers even maintain that this con- 


1. Levin, Isaac: Surg., Gynec. and Obst., 1915, 21, 374. 
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nective tissue formation is the only direct effect of 
radiation, while the destruction of the tumor cells is 
secondary and is due to lack of nutrition. However, 
this opinion is not borne out by facts. The first mor- 
phologic change noted ts always the destruction of the 
tumor cells, and the connective tissue appears only 


Fig. 4 (Case 2).—Melanotic cancer of the lymph gland twenty 
months after the beginning of the treatment. 


subsequently. Moreover, in certain conditions — for 
instance, rodent ulcer of the skin—the epithelioma 
cells disappear and the ulcerated area is covered with 
skin epithelium without any formation of connective 
tissue. The assumption, on the other hand, that the 
formation of connective tissue is secondary to the 
accumulation of dead tumor cells and is analogous to 
formation of connective tissue around foreign bodies 
and particles of dead matter is also hardly tenable. 
Were this connective tissue formed only by the stimu- 
lus of the dead tumor cells, then the radiations would 
dissolve it subsequently as easily as it dissolves a 
keloid, for instance. However, this does not take 
place, and the amount of the peculiar sclerotic connec- 
tive tissue usually increases with subsequent radia- 
tions. 

A case of carcinoma of the sigmoid with metastatic 
dissemination in the peritoneum previously reported 
by one of us' demonstrates the importance and extent 
of this connective tissue formation. An exploratory 
laparotomy. vas done on the patient which revealed a 
carcinoma of the sigmoid and a peritoneal dissemina- 
tion with minute metastatic nodules. The case was 
declared. to be inoperable and the tumor was not 
removed. The patient was treated with massive doses 
of Roentgen rays for six months; subsequently the 
patient died from an acute intestinal obstruction. At 
the necropsy there were found’in the peritoneal cavity 
several loops of the small intestine adherent by old 
adhesions to the posterior surface of the tumor mass 
in the sigmoid. The peritoneum was studded with 
numerous white plaques, varying in size from 1 to 5 
mm. in diameter. Microscopic examination of a sec- 
tion taken through two loops of the small intestine 
that were firmly bound together by adhesions showed 
that the latter consisted of a thick layer of connective 
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tissue containing occasional nests of tumor cells. The 
peritoneal nodules were composed of dense connective 
tissue, with occasional minute groups of tumor cells. 
The amount of connective tissue in these peritoneal 
nodules of carcinoma was entirely out of proportion 
to the number of carcinoma cells present. On the 
other hand, the peritoneal endothelium of the sections 
of the wall of the small intestine adjacent to the 
plaques was normal and showed no connective tissue 
formation. 

The source of the new connective tissue formed 
under the influence of the radium and Roentgen rays 
must be looked for either in the stroma of the tumor 
or in the round cell infiltration that closely follows 
the destruction of the tumor cells by the radiations. 
t may be stated then that while the destruction of the 
tumor cells is the primary phase and the formation of 
new sclerotic connective tissue a secondary, it is at least 
as important a phase in the morphologic changes which 


—Adenocarcinoma of the colon, recurrent, 


take place in malignant tumors under the influence 
of radium and Roentgen rays. Furthermore, the 
microscopic study of this case of carcinoma of the 
sigmoid indicates the possibility that the proliferating 
capacity and the consequent clinical malignancy of a 
tumor may be inhibited under the influence of the 
radiations without the presence of any apparent mor- 
phologic changes in the tumor tissue. The deeper 
portions of the sigmoid tumor, as well as a certain 
number of the peritoneal plaques, showed morpho- 
logically unchanged carcinoma cells. Nevertheless, in 
over six months not a single one of the minute nodules 
found at the operation developed into a discrete sec- 
ondary tumor, and the primary sigmoid tumor did 
not increase in size during the time. 

The following series of cases, observed recently by 
us, present a similar condition of clinical cure without 
any apparent morphologic changes in the tumor tissue: 

Case 1—Mrs. W. Y., aged 40, was admitted to the Monte- 
fiore llospital in 1906 suffering from bronchial asthma and 


Jour. A. M.A 
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emphysema. In August, 1915, a hard mass the size of a hen’: 
egg was discovered in the outer margin of the right breast. 
Ihe skin was adherent to the tumor, and there were enlarged 
glands in the right axilla. <A clinical diagnosis was made of 
carcinoma of the breast with the involvement of the axillar, 
glands. The general condition of the patient precluded an, 
operative interference, and she was treated by local application 
of radium to the breast and axillary glands and Roentgen-ray 
through the chest wall. The breast tumor and the gland a: 
first diminished somewhat in size and then remained station 
ary. Seventeen months later the patient died from her pul 
monary condition. A complete necropsy was performed b 
Dr. B. S. Kline. A minute search was made for possibk 
metastases, but none were found anywhere in the organism 
[he microscopic examination of the tumor of the breast 
showed a scirrhus carcinoma, and the lymphatic glands of 
the axilla were filled with solid carcinoma. Figures 1 and 2 
show that morphologically both the primary tumor and the 
metastases in the lymph glands appeared quite malignant and 
did not show any changes characteristic of radiotherapy 
Nevertheless, nearly a year and a half after the condition was 

discovered, no dissemination or dis- 


before treatment. 


tant metastases were found anywhere 
in the organism. 


As a rule, a patient with car 
cinoma of the breast with the in 
volvement of the axillary glands, 
if left untreated, dies in less 
than a year and a half from a 
general dissemination of the car- 
cinoma. It is thus quite evi- 
dent that in the case reported 
here radium and Roentgen-ray 
therapy inhibited the further 
growth and dissemination of the 
carcinoma tissue and trans- 
formed it, as it were, into a 
biologically and clinically benign 
type of a tumor, though it did 
not change its morphologic ap- 
pearance. 


Case 2.—Mrs. B. K.., aged 40, de- 
veloped a pedunculated tumor the size 
of a small orange on the skin of the 
right supraclavicular region. The tu 
mor was removed in March, 1915. 
with the pedicle. There was left after 
the operation an ulcerated area 1 cm. 
in diameter that did not heal. The 
microscopic examination (Fig. 3) 
of the tumor showed it to be a 
melanotic cancer. The case was then referred to one of us 
for radium and Roentgen-ray treatment. On examination 
there was observed the ulceration described above and an 
enlarged supraclavicular lymph gland about three-fourths 
inch long. Under the influence of the ray therapy, the ulcer 
healed and the gland at first diminished somewhat in size and 
then remained stationary. At present, two and one-half years 
after the beginning of the treatment, the patient is clinically 
perfectly well, and no metastatic tumors have developed any- 
where. Melanotic cancer is an exceedingly malignant condition, 
and the average life of the patient is not more than two years. 
Coley and Hoguet,? who made an exhaustive study on the sub- 
ject, state that the melanotic cancer in the cervical glands is 
especially malignant, causing death in a short time. In Octo- 
ber, 1916, twenty months after the beginning of the treatment, 
the supraclavicular gland was excised for diagnostic purposes. 
The microscopic examination (Fig. 4) of the gland showed a 
morphologic picture identical with the one found in the pri- 
mary tumor before the initiation of the treatment. Never- 
theless, as stated above, at present, eight months after the 
second operation and two years and three months after the 


2. Coley, W. B., and Hoguet, J. P.: Ann. Surg., 1916, @4, 206. 


Fig. 5 (Case 3) 
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first, the patient is perfectly well and did not develop any 
secondary tumors anywhere. Here again the radiotherapy 
inhibited the proliferating power of the cancer cells and 
arrested the growth of the tumor without having produced 
any apparent morphologic change. 

Case 3.—-Mr. B. G., aged 51, was operated on in December, 
1915, for adenocarcinoma of the ascending colon. The tumor 
was radically removed and a right colostomy performed. In 
February, 1916, the patient was admitted to Montefiore Hos- 
pital. On admission, no recurrence of the carcinoma was 
found anywhere. In July, 1916, an attempt was made to close 
the colostomy wound by the aid of clamps, but the operation 
was discontinued since a recurrence was discovered at the 
intestinal bridge of the colostomy opening. There was felt 
a hard tumor mass about a cubic inch in size. The outer sur- 
face of the tumor consisted of an ulcerated area about three- 
fourths inch in diameter. A small piece was excised for 
examination, and showed microscopically an adenocarcinoma 
(Fig. 5). For the last ten months the patient has been under- 
going Roentgen-ray treatment. He is clinically well, the 
tumor did not increase in size, the ulceration appears to be 
partly healed, and no secondary tumors or metastases devel- 
oped anywhere. Recurrences in intestinal carcinoma are gen- 
erally malignant, and disseminate all over the peritoneum and 
kill the patient very rapidly. Recently another piece was 
excised for examination, and the result of the microscopic 
study of this later specimen (Fig. 6) is very instructive. There 
is no direct evidence of any extensive degeneration of the can- 
cer cells or excessive formation of new sclerotic connective 
tissue characteristic of radiated malignant tumors. But, unlike 
Cases 1 and 2, the two specimens of this case removed before 
and after treatment do show a certain morphologic difference. 
While the specimen taken before treatment shows a perfectly 
characteristic picture of adenocarcinoma in every field, the 
specimen obtained after treatment is not so characteristic, and 
a great many of the tubules resemble more a benign adenoma 
than an adenocarcinoma. These tindings are scmewhat dif- 
ficult to explain. It is possible that the superticial, more malig- 
nant part of the tumor was destroyed under the influence of 
the rays. The partial healing of the ulcerated surface coin- 
with this assumption. The deeper portions were then 
inhibited by the Roentgen ray in their further malignant 
transformation. In any event, a clinical inhibition is quite 
evident in this case as well. 


cides 


We have been unable to find in the literature any 
description of similar cases in which a clinical arrest 
ot disease was accompanied by a complete absence of 
morphologic changes. Morson,* in his description of 
the various changes which occur in malignant tumors 
on exposure to the gamma rays of radium, states that 
there may take place a loss of the reproductive func- 
tion of the cancer cell, but he does not illustrate this 
condition in any of his cases. On the other hand, 
there is a good deal of experimental evidence that 
elucidates the clinical and morphologic phenomena 
described in this presentation. Von Wassermann‘ 
reported in 1914 the results of his experiments on the 
action of radium on small pieces of mouse carcinoma 
in vitro. He has shown that the cells remain alive, 
but the pieces do not grow when they are subsequently 
inoculated in a healthy mouse. He concludes that 
the rays act directly on the cancer cells. However, 
they do not kill the cells, but impair the genuceptors 
or the proliferating apparatus, and as a result inhibit 
the formation of new cells. The actual death of the 
cancer cell and disappearance of the tumor is pro- 
duced either through the aging of the remaining cells 
or through the cytolytic powers of the organism. 
Therefore, the rays act selectively on tissues, the cells 
of which are rich in genuceptors and proliferate rap- 
idly. This hypothesis of von Wassermann fits in very 
well also with the frequently observed clinical fact 


3. Morson, A. C.: Brit. Jour. Surg., 1915, 2, 354. 
4. Von Wassermann, A.: Deutsch. med. Wehnschr., 1914, 40, 524. 
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that a malignant tumor may continue to diminish in 
size weeks after the ray treatment was discontinued. 
In a recent publication on the effects of radium on 
tissue growth in vitro, Prime® reports very similar 
results. He observed that radium injures the nucleus 
of the cells growing in animal plasma, so that it pre- 
vents further formation of mitosis. On the other 
hand, it does not injure the life and functions of the 
cell. For instance, the outwandering of the cells from 
the main mass of the tumor in the culture due to 
ameboid motion continues with the same rapidity as 
in the nonradiated control cultures. The beating of 
a piece of a heart muscle placed in the plasma culture 
continues for the same length of time in the radiated 
as in control cultures. Identical results were obtained 


Fig. 6 (Case 3).—Adenocarcinoma of the colon after treatment. 
by Halberstadter,” who studied the action of the 
radium rays on trypanosomes in vitro. The effect of 
the rays consisted in the inhibition of the infectivity 
of the parasites; that is, they lost their power to pro- 
liferate when introduced into a new host after having 
been ‘radiated in vitro. On the other hand, the 
motility of the trypanosomes is not impaired by the 
action of the radium. ' 

Thus the clinical investigations reported in this 
presentation as well as experimental studies show that 
the radium and Roentgen rays may impair deeply the 
proliferating power and consequently the clinical 
malignancy of cancer cells without producing any 
change in the morphologic appearance of the tumor. 
Indeed, it is quite probable that the first effect of the 


5. Prime, Frederick: Jour. Cancer Research, 1917, 2, 107. 
6. Halberstadter, L.: Berl. klin. Wehnschr., 1914, 51, 252. 
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rays on every malignant tumor consists in the inhi- 
bition of the proliferating power, in the sterilization, 
as it were, of the cancer cells. The degeneration 
and destruction of the cancer cells and the formation 
of the sclerotic connective tissue takes place subse- 
quently, under the influence of the rays. Moreover, 
this cell degeneration and cell death may not be due 
<t rectly to the action of the rays, but takes place in the 
natural course of the life cycle of the cancer cell. This 
cycle consists.of youth, or period of development ; 
maturity, or period of function; and the senility, or 
period of degeneration, which gradually leads to death. 
In parenchymatous organs, like the liver and the kid- 
ney, the first period is usually completed during embry- 
onic life or at very early age. The second period con- 
tinues through the whole life of the organism, and the 
third period is attained at the old age of the organism 
or near its death. The life of an individual cancer cell, 
on the other hand, is very short. It changes rapidly 
from an embryonic inte an adult and then imme- 
diately into an aged, degenerated cell, and this process 
takes place continually irrespective of any extrinsic 
aid. But in a malignant tumor the majority of the 
cancer cells are quickly rejuvenated before they 
reach senility through the fact that each cancer cell 
changes into two young daughter cells. When the 
rays arrest this proliferation, then the cancer cells 
without any further outside aid mature and degen- 
erate. It is interesting to note in this connection that 
the life of the epithelium of the skin or testicle is 
nearly as short as the one of the malignant tumors, 
and the rays act on these organs as specifically as they 
do on malignant tumors. 

The importance of this observation is twofold. In 
the first place, the morphologic appearance of radiated 
tumor tissue is not an absolute criterion of the thera- 
peutic effect produced by the action of the rays on the 
tumor. Positive finding of the changes described 
above as characteristic of the action of the rays is 
an indication of a therapeutic result. Negative find- 
ings, on the other hand, do not preclude the possi- 
bility that the tumor was influenced by the rays. 
Radiated and nonradiated carcinoma tissues may have 
the same microscopic appearance, and still the former 
tissue is sterilized and may have lost to a great extent 
its power of proliferation and consequently its clin- 
ical malignancy. In fact, the same holds true for 
various malignant tumors without any relationship to 
radiotherapy. An epithelioma may present the same 
microscopic picture whether it belongs to a compara- 
tively benign, slowly growing ulcus rodens of the face 
or to a highly malignant epithelioma of the lip. The 
second point of great practical importance to be derived 
from this investigation is that the radium and Roent- 
gen rays are capable in a certain number of cases of 
sterilizing or inhibiting the malignancy of a tumor 
without destroying it. It is imperative, therefore, to 
subject every malignant tumor to treatment by the 
rays, before the performance of the radical or partial 
operation. The same holds true of postoperative 
treatment. The rays may sterilize and inhibit the pro- 
liferation of the remaining cancer cells, even if they 
do not destroy them outright. 

119 West Seventy-First Street.—2051 Fifth Avenue. 


ABSTRACT OF DISCUSSION 
Dr. Henry Scumitz, Chicago: We must accept the dictum 
that the radiosensibility of cells depends on various factors. 
The action of radium is direct and indirect. The direct action 
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causes degeneration of the cells whereby mitosis ceases. The 
indirect action is a systemic one which, as yet, we cannot 
explain. 

Tumors arise not by the avidity of the tumor cells, but by 
a decrease of the avidity of the normal body cells. If the 
resistance of the host declines until it reaches a point where 
the carcinoma cells overpower the normal cells, then growth 
of the tumor follows. The question is whether it is not the 
systemic influence of the rays, that is, the indirect action, 
which brings about the cessation of growth of the tumors. 
The direct action of the rays on the carcinoma cells varies 
and depends on various factors—in the first place, on the 
specific character of the cells—the less differentiated the cell 
is the more radiosensitive will it be. It also depends on the 
age of the bearer of the cells. We know that the rays act very 
much more readily and intensely in the young than on adults. 
Cancers also are more malignant at this period. This behavior 
results from the fact that the cells of the young are more 
profusely nucleated; the blood supply is more abundant. In 
the aged, however, the nuclei become fewer and the blood 
vessels contract by a process of arteriosclerosis, as occurs 
during senility or decline of life. The carcinoma cannot grow 
as rapidly. The tumor also will react less powerfully to the 
rays. The radiosensitiveness of cancer also depends on the 
structure of the growth. A carcinoma which is very rich in 
connective tissue is less easily influenced by the rays than one 
which consists principally of cells. 

The indirect or systemic action of the radium rays may 
result from the splitting up of the cancer cells whereby a cell 
protein is liberated. This in turn is followed by a leukopenia 
In patients in whom we observe a favorable reaction, this 
negative phase is followed by a leukocytosis and lympho- 
cytosis. Could this fact not be construed as representing an 
increase in the protective powers of the host and thus explain 
the observation of Dr. Levin that a cessation of the growth 
of the tumor occurred, though apparently typical carcinoma 
cells were found in subsequent examinations ? 

Dr. AtFrep Woe FEL, Chicago: In another section, in which 
a paper on the effect of radium was discussed, the statement 
was made that the effect on the pathogenesis depended on the 
malignancy being in a state of active mitosis, as I under- 
stood it; that no effect was to be expected from radium rays 
unless the cells were in a state of active mitosis or umless 
use was made of the caustic rays. Dr. Levin, however. 
explains the irradiation effect as consisting of an interrup- 
tion of the proliferating power of the.cells. I would like Dr. 
Levin to explain that a little more fully. I gather from his 
paper that he means that the action of the rays on the patho- 
genesis is not limited to the time in which the cells are in 
an actual state of mitosis. 

Dr. James Ewinc, New York: I have often observed the 
condition which Dr. Levin presented and which others also 
have observed. I do not think, however, that any of us have 
wanted to commit ourselves to the view that the physical 
treatment of cancer can rest with the production of this state 
of suspended animation in cancer tissue. In. practically all 
Roentgen-ray and radium clinics there are patients who are 
doing fairly well, but who still have obvious signs of the 
disease and whose tissue shows that the tumor cells are still 
in an excellent state of nutrition, and sometimes with a 
mitotic process going on. The disease is still there but the 
patient is doing very well, Yet their condition is very unsatis- 
factory, both to the surgeon and to the Roentgen-ray thera- 
peutist. 

The tendency is to do something more for these people 
and to attempt to destroy these cells, and the result in 
most instances is unfortunate. I am inclined to think that in 
the treatment of inoperable cases of advanced carcinoma by 
physical agents we shall have to come to the conclusion that 
all that can be expected is to bring the tumor to the state of 
suspended activity described by Dr. Levin; and if we can 
add to the duration of life by 10 per cent. of the prese~t 
expectation, we shall have accomplished a great deal. It 
may be that physical therapy will have to leave to other 
methods the final solution of this problem. 
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As for the direct and indirect effects of physical agents, 
that is a matter in which there is a difference of opinion. 
Until we know a good deal more about the indirect effect of 
the rays, we had better trust to the direct effects. 

Dr. Isaac Levin, New York: I need not reply to Dr. 
Schmitz’s question, since Dr. Ewing has answered it. There 
is no direct proof of the existence of a secondary immunizing 
effect of the rays on the organism, and for the present we 
must accept only the direct action of the rays on the malig- 
nant tumor. The pathologic and clinical evidences of malig- 
nancy do not always coincide. A pathologist cannot decide 
from the microscopic appearance whether the specimen is 
derived from an ulcus rodens or .an epithelioma of the lip. 
Clinically, on the other hand, the former is a comparatively 
benign condition, while epithelioma of the lip belongs to the 
most malignant types of cancer. The same is true of the 
case of melanotic cancer described in the paper; the condi- 
tion surely lost its clinical malignancy since the treatment 
was initiated. Still the two specimens taken before and after 
treatment show an identical microscopic picture. 

The comparative number of mitotic figures found in a 
microscopic specimen is also no direct indication of clinical 
malignancy. There are round cell sarcomas which show 
under the microscope a great many mitotic figures but which 
are clinically comparatively benign. 

The first action of the rays on the cancer cells consists 
most probably in the inhibition of their proliferating power 
without any degeneration and actual destruction of the cell. 
The latter follows subsequently. It is true at the same time 
that when this stunning, as it were, of the cancer cell is not 
followed by its destruction, then it may ultimately recover, 
and a recurrence of the tumor will take place. The same 
process probably takes place when the tumor recurs twenty 
years after a radical operation. 


OILED GAUZE AND THE ABSORBING 
POWER OF COTTON SPONGES * 


TORALD SOLLMANN, M.D. 
CLEVELAND 


“Nonadhering surgical gauze” was introduced by 
H. E. Fisher. It was prepared by saturating the 
gauze with a soft paraffin mixture made by the addi- 
tion of petrolatum, lanolin or stearic acid to paraffin. 
Fisher asserts especially that the blocking of the fibers 
prevents matting with secretions and débris; that it 
prevents adherence of the gauze, and that the granu- 
lations of tissue repair are not injured when the dress- 
ing is removed. 

While working on paraffin bandages, I became 
interested in the permeability of such bandages as 
influenced by various waxes and oily preparations. A 
series of gauzes of loose and close mesh were prepared 
by impregnating them with paraffins of différent hard- 
ness, ranging from hard paraffin to liquid petrolatum. 
- As the result of experiments I find that “oiled 
gauze,” that is, gauze that is impregnated with liquid 
petrolatum, holds out considerable promise of useful- 
ness. Cotton sponges wrapped in this oiled gauze 
absorb viscid fluids very much better than when 
wrapped in plain gauze; the gauze is soft and pliable; 
it is easily prepared, and it can be sterilized by heat 
after impregnation. 

In the course of the investigation a loose mesh 
cheesecloth and a close mesh muslin were compared ; 


* From the Pharmacologic Laboratory of the Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, School of Medicine. 

* Partly supported by a grant from the Committee on Therapeutic 
Pesearch of the Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry of the American 
Medical Association. 

1. Fisher, H. E.: Nonadhering Surgical Gauze, Tue Journat 
A. M. A., March 25, 1916, p. 939. 
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it was found that the former permits much better 
absorption. I also used a series of mixtures of 
paraffins? for impregnating the gauzes, but found 
that liquid petrolatum alone is superior. This oiled 
gauze is prepared by dipping the cloth into the liquid 
petrolatum and expressing out the excess. 

The technic of making the absorption tests was as 
follows: 


Sponges were prepared by wrapping 1 gm. of absorbent 
cotton in a piece of the gauze, 12 cm. square. Egg white and 
egg yolk were used to simulate wound discharges. The egg 
white or egg yolk was placed in a flat bottom pan, in a layer 
perhaps 2 to 3 mm. thick; and in this were placed the sponges, 
which had previously been weighed. The sponges were 
reweighed at intervals. The results are shown in detail in 
the chart. 


The results of the experiments may be thus sum- 
marized : 

1. Sponges made of compressed cotton* absorb bet- 
ter than those made of loose cotton. 

2. Sponges made with the cotton layers parallel to 
the surface absorb much better than those made with 
the layers vertical to the surface. 
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Absorption of fluid by sponges: The dotted line shows the grams of 
fluid absorbed in one hour, and the solid line that absorbed in twenty- 
four hours. A to E represent the absorption of undiluted egg white; 
F and G that of undiluted egg yolk, and H that of beaten egg. 4, 
comparison of (a) .compressed ee (e) plain cotton, wrapped in cheese- 
cloth; B, comparison of cotton applied (c) horizontally and (d) ver- 
tically; C, comparison of (¢) cotton in muslin and (f) charcoal in 
muslin; the cotton, as in all these experiments, weighed 1 gm.; the 
charcoal pad contained 4 gm. of granular charcoal; D to H, comparison 
of toened and untreated gauze; (g) Stanolind cheesecloth; (h) 50 per 
cent. Stanolind cheesecloth; (i) plain cheesecloth; (j) Fisher cheese- 
cloth; (k) plain muslin; (/) Stanolind muslin; (m) 50 per cent. 
Stanolind muslin; Fisher muslin, 


3. The sponges wrapped in loose mesh fabric absorb 
somewhat better than those wrapped in close mesh 
fabric. 

4. Sponges filled with cotton absorb much better 
than those filled with powdered charcoal. 

5. Sponges covered with gauze impregnated with 
liquid petrolatum absorb very much better than 
sponges covered with plain gauze. 

6. Sponges covered with gauze impregnated with 
50 per cent. liquid petrolatum are intermediate. 

7. Sponges covered with gauze impregnated with 
Fisher’s mixture do not absorb as well even as those 
covered with plain gauze. 

8. The influence of oils, etc., on absorption is prac- 
tically the same for loose mesh as close mesh gauze ; 
and for egg albumin and egg yolk. 


2. The following paraffins and oils were employed: hard paraffin 
(Parowax brand); 20 per cent. white petrolatum: paraffin (Parowax), 
80 parts, white petrolatum, 20 parts (Fisher’s formula); 1 per cent. 
naval pitch: preceding mixture with 1 per cent. raval pitch added; 50 
per cent. liquid petrolatum: equal parts of paraffin (Pzrowax) and liquid 
petrolatum; liquid petrolstum (Stanolind liquid paraffin). 

3. The finished sponge was compressed in an old style letter press. 
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The favorable influence of the oiled gauze is 
explained by the protection that the oil furnishes 
against swelling of the thread and obstruction of the 
mesh. 

I have not yet had the opportunity of investigating 
whether it is as little adhesive as the Fisher prepa- 
rations; but it is certainly more favorable to absorp- 
tion, and I would therefore suggest its use for dressing 
moist wounds. 


ECLAMPSIA AND LUMBAR PUNCTURE 


J. W. SNYDER, M.D. 
MICHIGAN CITY, IND. 


At 1 a. m., April 23, 1917, I was called seven miles from 
town to see Mrs. W., aged 25, with her first child. Pains 
had begun at 4 p. m. the preceding afternoon, and at 11: 30 
she had a convulsion. By the time I reached her she 
had had four convulsions, and a fifth quickly followed. In 
the intervals she was delirious, tossing about the bed. 
Restraint was necessary to keep her on the bed at all. On 
hasty examination I found the cervix dilated and the head in 
left occipito-anterior presentation on the perineum; but the 
patient seemed to be unable to deliver the child, mainly 
because she made no intelligent effort to aid the labor pains. 
Being alone, except for the assistance of an excited husband 
and a grandmother who could not speak English, I gave 
the patient ether and made a forceps delivery. When the 
patient recovered I gave her % grain of morphin, and as the 
convulsions were returning I ordered her removal to the city 
hospital, to which she was admitted at 4:30 a. m. On 
catheterization, 4 ounces of urine were obtained which tested 
over one-half albumin by volume, and also gave a decided 
reaction for diacetic acid. One thousand c.c. of physiologic 
sodium chlorid solution were given under the breast, followed 
in two hours by 1,000 c.c. of sterile water. Sodium bicarbo- 
nate and glucose solution were given by bowel. One-fourth 
grain of morphin and ‘99 grain of scopolamin were admin- 
istered by hypodermic injection and repeated in two hours. 
Two minims of croton oil were given on the tongue. 

Four hours after admission, the temperature was 102, the 
pulse 108 and the respirations 34. Six convulsions had 
occurred in the four hours’ time. In the next two hours 
there were four convulsions more severe than those that had 
occurred before. The temperature went up to 105.2 by 
axilla, the pulse was 130, and the respirations were 36. One 
three-hundredth grain of scopolamin and % grain of mor- 
phin were given, and in the next hour three more convulsions 
occurred. At 11 o'clock the temperature was 106 by axilla, 
“he resnirations 34 and the pulse 140, very weak and irregu- 
lar. The breathing was shallow and irregular, with consider- 
able edema at the base of the lungs. The face was con- 
gested and cyanotic. As a last resort I did a spinal tap, not 
expecting any good, as I thought the patient would be dead 
inside of an hour. The spinal fluid did not seem to be under 
much increase of pressure, flowing slowly in drops and being 
perfectly clear. About 2 drams were removed and no more 
because I could see no reason to expect benefit from it. 
Before I left the room the appearance of the patient had 
changed. The face began to lose much of the congested 
appearance, and the respirations became more regular and 
deeper. Within one hour the temperature had fallen to 105, 
the respirations were 34, and the pulse was 112. No more 
convulsions occurred. At 2 p. m. the temperature was 103, 
the pulse 108, and the respirations 30, and 26 ounces of urine 
were removed by catheter. 

From that time on the patient made a steady recovery. The 
temperature reached normal on the third day, and the patient 
recovered consciousness on the evening of that day. She 
had no recollection of labor or anything following. Sodium 
bicarbonate and glucose solution was continued by bowel 
for several days, and the bowels were thoroughly evacuated. 
The patient left the hospital, May 5, in good condition except 
for some necrosis at the point of giving hypodermoclysis. 


Jour. A. M.A 
Serr. 29, 1917 


This case may be only an accident, but I believe that 
in similar cases the procedure merits repetition. It is, 
of course, not a measure to remedy the toxemia, but 
only a means to control the convulsions. I have found 
a report by W. T. Wilson’ regarding this procedure in 
two cases of eclampsia with beneficial results. 
Recently Musser and Hufford? reported a series in 
which lumbar puncture controlled the delirium of 
pneumonia. I believe the procedure is used also with 
advantage in the delirium of alcoholism and to control 
convulsions in meningitis. 


THE TREATMENT OF EPIDEMIC POL- 
IOMYELITIS WITH IMMUNE 
HORSE SERUM * 

PRELIMINARY REPORT 


E. C. ROSENOW, M.D. 
ROCHESTER, MINN. 


In a previous report,’ it has been shown that the 
serum of a horse, which had been immunized with 
streptococci isolated from the central nervous system 
of monkeys paralyzed with virus, had the power to 
neutralize virus in vitro, and to prevent poliomyelitis 
in monkeys following intracerebral inoculation of 
active virus. Moreover, this serum appeared to have a 
curative effect in the experimental disease in monkeys 
after the symptoms had begun. 

Opportunity to test the effect of this serum in 
patients presented itself during the present epidemic 
of anterior poliomyelitis at Davenport, Iowa, and sur- 
rounding community. The routine procedure consists 
of making a spinal puncture for diagnostic tests and 
for relief of abnormal intraspinal pressure, and of 
injecting the serum. From 5 to 30 c.c. of spinal fluid 
are allowed to escape, depending on the age of the 
patient and the amount of pressure. The fluid is made 
to flow slowly because it is believed that rapid with- 
drawal might be harmful. The cell count and 
Noguchi’s globulin test are made at the bedside, and 
if pesitive, the injection of serum is given at once. 
The serum is activated with complement by adding one 
part of fresh guinea-pig serum to nine parts of the 
immune serum and incubating at 37 degrees for one 
hour. It is then diluted with equal parts of 0.85 per 
cent. salt solution. The diluted serum is injected 
slowly into a suitable superficial vein not later than 
thirty-six hours after activation. Approximately 2 c.c. 
of the mixture are injected per minute of time. The 
dose is varied according to the age of the patient and 
severity of the symptoms. Babies from about 1 to 2 
years of age are given from 3 to 7 c.c. of serum at 
each injection, that is, 6 to 14 cc. of the mixture; 
children from 2 to 5 years of age — 7 to 10 cc, 
and older individuals from 10 to 20 c The injec- 
tions are repeated in from eight to twenty four hours 
if necessary. 

Every patient in whom the diagnosis is definite, and 
the disease still active, is given injections of serum 
irrespective of the severity of symptoms. Altogether 
forty-four patients have been treated. Of these nine 
died, a mortality of 20 per cent. Of the nine fatal 

1. Wilson, W. T.: Lumber bor the Relief of Convulsions 


in Puerperal Eclampsia, Tue Jougnat A. M. A., Sept. 2, 1916, p. 742 


2. Musser, Jr., and Hufford, H. K. B.: Lumbar Puncture for 
the Relief of Deliriu>s in Lobar Pneumonia, Tue Journat A. 
April 28, 1917, p. 1231. 

* From the Mayo Foundation. 

1. Rosenow, E. C.: The Production of an Antipoliomyelitis Serum 


in Horses, Tue Journat A. M. A., July 28, 1917, p. 261. 
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cases, six were moribund, or in a dying condition from 
respiratory failure at the time the serum was given, 
and hence should not be included as treated cases. Of 
the thirty-eight patients in whom there was sufficient 
time for the serum to act, three died, a mortality of 8 
per cent. One of these was a baby 11 months old, semi- 
comatose with spasms eight days after onset of the ill- 
ness when the serum was first given. One, a boy 2 years 
old with cyanosis, marked tremors, high fever, severe 
gastro-enteritis and beginning respiratory paralysis on 
the second day at the time of the first injection; and 
one, a girl 11 years old, with high fever and paralysis 
of the face on the third day when the first dose of 
serum was given. Of these thirty-eight treated cases, 
twenty-two showed definite paralysis when the treat- 
ment was begun, and sixteen were in the preparalytic 
stage. Excepting the three fatal cases in the former 
group, paralysis appeared to be arrested in all but 
one, a boy 5 years of age, in whom a moderate paral- 
ysis developed in the left leg, the first injection of 
serum being given on the second day of the disease. 
All of the sixteen cases treated before paralysis had 
begun recovered without paralysis. 

These results are in sharp contrast to the twenty- 
three untreated cases which occurred during this 
epidemic of which nine patients died, a mortality of 35 
per cent. 

The apparent good effects from the injection of 
serum are often striking. The headache, nervousness, 
restlessness and tremor often disappear promptly. 
The temperature and pulse rate are lowered. A begin- 
ning paralysis often disappears in an astonishingly 
short time. A rapidly progressing paralysis is often 
arrested and improvement is unusually rapid. The 
postparalytic pains do not appear or are comparatively 
mild. It is believed that the unactivated serum would 
do good, and that intraspinal injections might be given 
with benefit, but since the activated serum and intra- 
venous injections have given the best results in mon- 
keys, and are yielding such splendid results in patients, 
I have not felt justified in changing the method. Intra- 
venous injections in this epidemic appear especially 
desirable because the gastro-intestinal symptoms are 
so pronounced. 

It is, of course, realized that many more patients 
must be treated before conclusions can be drawn as to 
the exact value of this treatment. Of its harmlessness 
and apparent good effects, there can scarcely be any 
question. There is on hand enough serum to treat 
approximately 800 patients. Suitable quantities will be 
sent gratis on request to physicians or laboratories for 
reports of cases in localities where poliomyelitis now 
exists in epidemic form. 

| wish here to express my very great appreciation 
for the courtesies extended me in the use of the Patho- 
logical Laboratory at Mercy Hospital, and of the splen- 
did cooperation of the physicians making it possible to 
treat the disease in the early stages. 


The Panama Canal in Switzerland.—At the meeting of the 
Zurich Medical Society, March 10, a lantern slide lecture on 
the Panama ‘Canal was delivered by Lieutenant Lutz, who 
described the conquest of yellow fever and malaria, and the 
practical results at Panama. It is mentioned merely as an 
example of the internationalism of science, enthusiastic credit 
being paid to the Americans and to Finlay of Cuba, with com- 
ment on the inevitable failure of the French, at that stage of 


science, the Swiss audience, and the speaker an interned 
Cerman officer. 
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SIMPLIFIED METHOD FOR THE PREPA- 
RATION OF CARREL-DAKIN 
SOLUTION 


FREDERIC ROSENGARTEN 
PHILADELPHIA 


The preparation of neutral solution of chlorinated 
soda by the process described by Carrel and Dakin 
requires more or less chemical skill and equipment. 
With the proposed process nearly any one can prepare 
the solution without the use of chemical apparatus and 
within ten or fifteen minutes. 

The materials and process for preparing the solu- 
tion are: 

1. Chlorinated soda solution, which should contain 
from 2.8 to 2.9 per cent. of available chlorin. 

2. An approximately 5 per cent. aqueous solution of 
sodium bicarbonate. 

3. Phenolphthalein powder. 

Dilute 1 volume of the chlorinated soda solution 
with 5 volumes of water, add 25 c.c. of the sodium 
bicarbonate solution for every liter of chlorinated soda, 
and mix well. Now remove about 20 c.c. of the solu- 
tion, add to it a small pinch of phenolphthalein, and 
shake gently for two minutes. If no red color appears, 
the solution is ready for use. Should a red color 
develop, add from 10 to 20 c.c. more of sodium bicar- 
bonate to the solution, mix well, and test for free 
alkali with phenolphthalein as described above. 
Repeat the addition of sodium bicarbonate if neces- 
sary, until 20 c.c. of the solution show no red color 
when tested with phenolphthalein in the manner 
described above. A slight excess of sodium bicarbo- 
nate will probably not affect the quality of the solution. 

The objection to the use of ordinary chlorinated 
soda solution for the treatment of wounds is that the 
solution almost invariably contains caustic alkali, 
which causes an irritation of the tissues. To over- 
come this, Carrel and Dakin use also sodium bicar- 
bonate in the preparation of their solution, the sodium 
bicarbonate serving to neutralize any hydroxid present 
in the chlorinated lime. The same principle is applied 
in the proposed process, the only difference being that 
the sodium bicarbonate is added to the already prepared 
chlorinated soda solution. It is, however, this very dif- 
ference that makes the preparation of the solution very 
easy because chlorinated soda solution of from 2.8 
to 2.9 per cent. available chlorin is readily obtainable 
and keeps well when properly preserved; all that is 
necessary is to dilute the solution and neutralize it 
with sodium bicarbonate. 

Since the solution prepared by the proposed process 
is free of caustic alkali and contains the same amount 
of available chlorin as that prepared by the Carrel- 
Dakin process, it is reasonable to expect that it will 
have the same therapeutic value. 

Neither of the solutions will keep for a long time, 
but if we can judge from one comparative experiment 
carried out with each solution, the one prepared by 
the proposed process retains its value for a longer 
time than the solution prepared by the Dakin process. 
Thus while the latter solution containing, when pre- 
pared, 0.47 per cent. of available chlorin, showed only 
0.41 per cent. at the éxpiration of two weeks, a solu- 
tion prepared by the proposed process and also orig#- 
nally containing 0.47 per cent. of available chlorin still 
tested 0.44 per cent. after three weeks. 

916 Parrish Street. 
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Military Medicine and Surgery 


DICHLORAMIN-T IN THE TREATMENT 
OF THE WOUNDS OF WAR 


JOSHUA E. SWEET, A.M., M.D. 
Captain, Medical Reserve Corps, United States Army; 
Surgeon, Base Hospital No. 10 
FRANCE 


It seems to be agreed that the chlorin compounds 
which have been derived from the old Labarraque’s 
solution have given, in general, the best results in the 
treatment of the wounds of the present war.’ I do 
not mean that equally good results have not been 
obtained by certain workers with hypertonic salt solu- 
tion, or that equally good results have not been 
obtained by the proper utilization of the fundamental 
surgical principle of drainage, without the use of any 
antiseptic or lymphagogue whatever. 

These chlorin-containing solutions, variously known 
as eusol,? Dakin’s solution and Daufresne’s solution, 
have suffered from two serious faults. They are not 
particularly stable, and must be prepared with care. 
Further, these solutions contain so little antiseptic 
value that they must be frequently renewed in the 
wound. 

The latter fault has been overcome by the methods 
which have been devised for frequent renewal of the 
antiseptic solution, as often as may be necessary, with- 
out disturbing the entire wound dressing. The best 
known of these methods is the Carrel tube. It should 
be emphasized that the Carrel tube is not a surgical 
method in itself; it is not the essence of wound treat- 
ment; a few Carrel tubes placed in a wound will not 
heal the wound; the tubes must be used to convey the 
antiseptic frequently to the recesses of the wound. I 
mention this because it has seemed as though some 
surgeon had not quite grasped the point. 

It is further quite certain that the use of the Carrel 
tube has led many surgeons far away from the sur- 
gical principle of free, dependent drainage, a prin- 
ciple established by centuries of surgical experience. 
‘Therefore we constantly find wounds constructed by 
the surgeon in direct opposition to the laws of gravity 
and surgery, wounds which do not heal kindly even 
when “puddled,” but which would have healed of 
themselves if they had been given wide dependent 
drainage. 

These facts were perfectly clear to Dakin’s mind 
and led him to seek for a more effective chlorin com- 
pound, a compound which should contain enough avail- 
able chlorin to suffice for a period of at least twenty- 
four hours, and which should be nontoxic and non- 
irritating. The first result of this study was chlormin-T 


1. Makins, G. H.: Brit. Med. Jour., 1917, 1, 789. Dakin, H. D.: 
Ibid., 1917, 1, 833. 

2. “Eusol” is a contraction of “Edinburgh University Solution.” 
This is the acid hypochlorite solution advocated by Lorrain Smith. 
Quoting Useful Drugs, Edition 2, page 44: “The acid solution (Lorrain 
Smith’s) may be prepared by shaking 12.5 gm. of chlorinated lime and 
12.5 gm. powdered boric acid with 1 liter of water, allowing the mixture 
to stand for some hours, and filtering. The neutral solution (Carrel- 
Dakin’s) is made by dissolving 14 gm. of anhydrous sodium carbonate 
in 1 liter of water, adding 20 gm. of chJorinated lime, shaking the 
mixture, after half an hour siphoning off the supernatant fluid from 
the precipitated calcium carbonate, filtering and neutralizing by adding 
boric acid (usually 2.5 to 4 gm.) until a drop of the solution does not 
redden a few drops of phenolphthalein solution. The alkaline prepara- 
tion of hypochlorites is represented by the solution of chlorinated soda 
U. S. P. described below. U nless strongly alkaline, solutions of hypo- 
chlorites decompose rapidly.” 
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(toluene-para-sulphon-sodium-chloramin) and later 
dichloramin-T (toluene-para-sulphon-dichloramin) .* 

Dr. Dakin asked Dr. Walter E. Lee, of the Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital of Philadelphia, and me to test the sur- 
gical value of the new preparation. Our solutions 
were first prepared by Dr. Byron M. Hendrix of the 
Department of Physiological Chemistry of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, following Dr. Dakin’s 
instructions, and later, by the Henry Phipps Institute 
of Philadelphia, through the courtesy of Dr. Paul A. 
Lewis of the institute. Our preliminary results have 
been reported,* but it has been my good fortune, with 
the United States Army Base Hospital No. 10, 
test the effect of the new preparation on war wounds 
in a British general hospital in France. Our results 
with these wounds bear out our first report in every 
particular and further emphasize certain features of 
the method. 

There are more things to be considered in the treat- 
ment of war wounds than the direct effect of the treat- 
ment on the wounds themselves, that is, if two meth- 
ods give equally good results in wound healing, but 
the one methods is less painful, and effects a marked 
saving of time, labor and material, then the second 
method far surpasses the first. 

It seems almost useless to me to discuss .at any 
great length the results in regard to the wounds them- 
selves, because probably equally good results can be 
obtained by the proper use of any method, so far as 
final wound healing is concerned: and further, sur- 
geons are so constituted that they do not believe any 
other surgeon's results, anyway, until they have 
tested his methods for themselves — doubtless a most 
praiseworthy attitude of mind in a profession in which 
new suggestions for old and tried methods are rather 
numerous. 

We have treated some eighty patients with Dakin’s 
dichloramin-T ; some have been old cases with foreign 
bodies lying in the bone, and suppuration did not stop 
until the foreign body was removed. Fresh cases in 
which the casualty clearing station has left us enough 
integument to permit it have been treated with dichlor- 
amin once and immediately closed and have healed 
by secondary intention. Sixteen cases, old and fresh, 
were cultured after treatment with dichloramin-T for 
varying periods, of which eleven gave no growth what- 
ever; of the five in which a growth appeared, four 
were old cases of deep bone involvement; the only 
growth was the Staphylococcus aureus in four cases 
and in one case the pyocyaneus. 

The wounds fill rapidly with granulation tissue of 
healthy color which exhibits no tendency to exuberant 
growth and no tendency to become water soaked and 
indolent ; the skin edges grow in very rapidly. 

These results are no different from those which can 
be obtained by other methods, and no one would 
believe them if they were any better. Let me say, 
therefore, that the surgeons of the unit are agreed 
that the wounds treated by dichloramin-T are in 
every way as satisfactory as they have ever seen under 
any method; and two of our surgeons have had pre- 
vious experience in France, while all are surgeons of 
long experience in civil practice. 


3. For a description of the method of preparation of the dichlora- 
min-T and the chlorinated oils, see Dunham, E. K., and Dakin, H. D.: 
Brit. Med. Jour., 1917, 1, 865. Dakin, H. D.; Lee, W. E.; Sweet, 
J. E.; Hendrix, B. M., and Le Conte, R. G.: A Report of the Use 
of Dichloramin-T (Toluene-Parasulphondichloramin) in the Treatment 
of Infected Wounds, Tue Journat A. M. A., July 7, 1917, p. 27. 

4. Dakin et al., Footnote 3. 
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The results along other lines are capable of more 
definite demonstration, and it is on these that I would 
lay the most emphasis. 

This new dichloramin solution is made by dissolv- 
ing the crystals of dichloramin-T in chlorinated 
eucalyptol and then diluting this solution by the addi- 
tion of chlorinated paraffin oil. It is best applied by 
an oil spray, an ordinary hard rubber or all glass 
atomizer being the most practical method. Metal ato- 
mizers are not suitable, since the metal is attacked by 
the chlorin. 

This oily solution presents the first great advantage 
—the dressings do not stick to the wound, and the 
entire act of dressing is relatively painless. 

The gauze does not have to be separated from the 
granulations by soaking with some liquid or other. It 
is therefore not even necessary in the average wound 
to place a waterproof protective covering over the bed 
linen while dressing, and the necessity of moving the 
part or the patient is obviated. The old dressing is 
simply lifted off, and the wound sprayed; the force 
of the spray will dislodge sloughs, and the wound is 
covered with a fresh dressing. 

It is perfectly evident that a very important saving 
of time results from this simplicity of dressing. One 
surgeon has repeatedly dressed thirty wounds in 
ninety minutes, an average of three minutes to each 
dressing. These figures and the figures to be given 
later refer to the acute wards, in which the patients 
are all bed patients. 

The solution contains enough available antiseptic so 
that one dressing every twenty-four hours is ample 
for large, deep wounds, and one dressing every forty- 
cight or seventy-two hours is enough for the simple 
or more superficial wounds. Since the solution con- 
tains so much available chlorin and does not have to 
be renewed every few hours, the use of the Carrel 
tube is entirely done away with. The oily solution 
of dichloramin-T creeps into all the wound crevices 
and corners, and it can be readily introduced into 
sinuses by means of a cotton swab dipped into the 
solution. 


TABLE 1.—COMPARATIVE USE OF MATERIAL, JULY 5, 1917 


Gauze, Cotton, No. of 
Wards 6-yd. Rolls l-yd. Rolls Treatment Patients 
1 12 2.5 Eusol 23 
2 10 4 Eusol 22 
3 3.5 2.5 Dichloramin-T 23 
4 6 2.5 Eusel 25 


The amount of this new solution needed for wound 
dressing should be emphasized. At first thought it 
would seem that a solution containing oil of eucalyptus 
and liquid petrolatum would be far too expensive for 
general use in comparison with eusol. Forty-two 
wounds were dressed by one surgeon with 35 c.c.; 
another surgeon dressed 154 wounds with 115 c.c. 
These figures apply to the acute wards, and include 
many compound fractures and extensive buttock and 
thigh wounds: The fact that so little fluid has to be 
used and that therefore only the wound discharge has 
to be cared for results in a tremendous saving of 
gauze and cotton. In Table 1 are given the results 
of a comparison of the amounts of gauze and cotton 
used during different periods in the four acute surgical 
wards of the hospital. Each ward is in charge of sur- 
geons of equal skill and all trained in the same hos- 
pital; the nurses are also all graduates of the same 
hospital training school; in other words, the compari- 
son is not between workers trained in different schools 
of surgical technic. ; 
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Table 2 gives the amount of gauze and cotton used 
in seven days in three of the acute surgical wards. 
Ward 2 changed during this period from the use of 
eusol to the use of dichloramin-T; the figures from 
this ward are therefore not available. The number of 
patients was the same in the three wards and the pro- 
portion of relatively slight and extensive wounds in 
each ward was the same. 

This saving of material is of importance in several 
ways. It effects not only a saving of labor from the 
cotton field to the hospital, a saving of transport, but 
also an important saving in the hospital itself ; the time 
taken by the nurses in the preparation and sterilization 
of material can be utilized for the care of the patients, 
and to this can be added the saving in time, labor and 
material by doing away entirely with the need for the 
Carrel tubes. 


TABLE 2.—COMPARATIVE USE OF MATERIALS, JULY 4, TO 
JULY 10, 1917, INCLUSIVE 


Ward Gauze, 6-yd. Rolls Cotton, 1-yd. Rolls Treatment 
1 72 38.5 Eusol 
3 33 7 Dichloramin-T 
4 45 18 Eusol 


The need for so little solution in wound dressing 
and the fact that the dressing need be sufficient only 
to care for the wound discharge means that the bed 
linen is not wet, with a consequent saving in the mov- 
ing of the wounded and an increase in their comfort 
and well being. 

The dichloramin-T solution, like all’ the other 
chlorin compounds, is a very active lymphagogue in 
fresh wounds, and the amount of wound excretion 
may be considerable. The lymphagogic effect may be 
directly watched in suitable wounds. As granulation 
tissue develops, the lymph discharge greatly decreases 
until the wound becomes comparatively dry. The 
dichloramin-T also possesses to a marked degree the 
characteristic power of the chlorin solutions in aiding 
the digestion and removal of necrotic, sloughing tis- 
sues. The new solution seems more effective in clean- 
ing up sloughing tissue than the older chlorin com- 
pounds. While the majority of our cases come from 
the casualty clearing station in excellent, clean condi- 
tion, a sufficient number have reached us with necrotic 
tissue in the wound amply to satisfy us of the rapid- 
ity with which the dead tissue is freed under the 
dichloramin-T. The tendency to secondary hemor- 
rhage is certainly not increased. We have had but one 
secondary hemorrhage in the series, which includes 
a number of deep buttock wounds, and cases of 
exposed great arteries of the arm and leg. 

The solution is not irritating to the skin or mucous 
membrane, except possibly in the rare individual who 
possesses an idiosyncrasy to the eucalyptus oil. Such 
individuals have been reported in dermatologic litera- 
ture. Among the patients treated here we have 
encountered only one dermatitis ; but since the derma- 
titis did not develop until after two weeks’ use of the 
solution and was accompanied by high temperature, it 
is not clear whether it should be ascribed to the 
oil or to the well known action of wound excretion. 

The constituents of the solution are stable, 


although the final combination is not indefinitely stable, 
nor can it be exposed to strong light. It is easily pre- 
pared from the constituents. The dichloramin-T 
which I have was put up in packages of 10 gm. each; 
the content of one package is dissolved in 75 c.c. of 


chlorinated eucalyptol and diluted with equal parts 
of chlorinated 


paraffin oil as needed, 


making, 
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therefore, approximately a 6.5 per cent. solution of 
dichloramin-T. 

The first application of the solution to a fresh 
wound produces a smarting or burning sensation, 
which passes away in a very few minutes; in some 
individuals this seems quite severe, but I have yet to 
see the patient who does not prefer this slight smart- 
ing to the real pain of removing a wet dressing which 
has dried around the edge of the wound. After the 
second or third application the smarting sensation on 
applying the solution seems to have disappeared. 

Since the time to treat an infection is before the 
infection starts, it is hoped that the dichloramin-T 
solution can be given an early trial at the field ambu- 
lance and casualty clearing stations. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Dakin’s dichloramin-T in solution in eucalyptol and 
paraffin oil is therefore of great advantage in wound 
treatment, even if the final results in wound healing 
were no better, because: 

1. It saves the pain of wound dressing. 

2. It effects an appreciable saving of dressing 
material. 

3. The amount of solution is of small bulk. 

4. The number of wounds which a surgeon can 
dress in a given time is far greater than by any other 
method. 

5. The elimination of the Carrel tube simplifies the 
dressing and the problem of transportation of the 
wounded. 

6. The elimination of the Carrel tube saves the time 
taken by the nurse for the periodic flushing. 


EQUILIBRIUM TESTS FOR AVIATION 
RECRUITS 
CHARLES P. SMALL, M.D. 


CHICAGO 


Because of the unusual conditions confronted by the 
aviator, the physical examination of candidates for 
this branch of the government service is more rigid 
than for any other branch. Among the most impor- 
tant tests are those for determining the sense of equi- 
librium. The Barany rotating chair, or the Jones 
modification of the chair is used (Fig. 1). 

THE BARANY CHAIR 

The essential factors in the construction of the chair 
are a foot-rest to allow the person examined to be 
revolved freely with his feet resting on the foot-rest, 
a few inches above the floor; a head-rest to hold the 
head firmly at the desired angle ; a stop catch by which 
the examiner by pressing with his foot can instantly 
bring the rotating chair to a stop; and a long arm 
extending upward behind the chair at a slight angle, 
by means of which the examiner is able to rotate the 
chair easily. Before making the tests it is well to have 
the applicant’s ears. examined to see that there is 
no impacted wax in the external auditory canals, also 
to ascertain the condition of the eustachian tubes, that 
is, whether or not they are patulous. Applicants are 
advised to eat a very light luncheon before having this 
examination, as nausea and vomiting occasionally fol- 
low the test. 

METHOD OF EXAMINATION 

The examiner is provided with a stop-watch. The 

applicant sits with eyes closed and his feet on the 
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foot-rest ; his head is against the head-rest tilted at an 
angle of about 30 degrees. The chair is rotated ten 
complete revolutions toward the right in exactly 20 
seconds. The chair is then brought to a sudden stop 
and the applicant is told to open his eyes and look 
straight in front of him at some distant object. If his 
horizontal canals are functioning normally, there will 
be a lateral nystagmus, to the left, continuing for 
about 25 seconds, although a variation of 10 seconds 
below or beyond this time is allowable. The process is 
then repeated, turning the chair this time to the left, 
which will produce a nystagmus to the right. 
THE POINTING TEST 

The “pointing test” is next made, as follows: The 
examiner stands directly in front of the chair, and 
the applicant sitting erect with his eyes blindfolded is 
told to extend his right arm directly in front of him 
and with his forefinger touching the finger of the 
examiner held at that point. The applicant is now told 
to raise his arm above his head and quickly bring it 
down again to exactly the 
same spot, that is, to touch 
the examiner’s finger when he 
brings his arm down. He is 
then made to do the same 
thing with his left arm. 

The applicant now assumes 
an easy position with his arms 
resting on the arms of the 
chair; the chair is rotated 
rapidly to the right, ten times 
in 10 seconds. The instant 
the chair is brought to a stop, 
the examiner again holds his 
finger in contact with the 
applicant’s right forefinger 
directly in front of him, and 
the applicant is again told to 
raise his arm and quickly 
bring it down to touch the 
examiner's finger. In the nor- 
mal condition the applicant 
will not touch the finger, but 
will “past point” several 
inches to the right of it. On 
repeating the movement he will again point to the 


The Barany chair 


right and usually even on the third attempt. Any fur- 
ther repetitions of the movement should show a 


restoration of the normal equilibrium, and the fin- 
ger drop in the right direction. The test is then 
repeated, rotating the chair this time to the left, 
when the finger should “past point” to the left in 
the same way. The “falling test” is now made, to 
ascertain the condition of the vertical canals. The 
applicant bends his body forward at an angle of 90 
degrees, his eyes still blindfolded, and his head resting 
on his fists held on his knees. The chair is rotated 
rapidly toward the right, ten times in 10 seconds. The 
instant it is brought to a stop the applicant is told to sit 
straight up. If normal he will fall toward the right 
side. Assuming the same bent position again, he is 
rotated toward the léft in the same way, and- on 
attempting to sit up straight, he will fall to the left 
side. The rotation method is now used exclusively in 
examining the sense of equilibrium, having superceded 
the caloric method as being more rapid, easier in appli- 
cation and more exact in determining the integrity of 
the entire vestibular function. 

25 East Washington Street. 
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PROMPT REMOVAL OF FOREIGN 
BODIES IN GUNSHOT 
WOUNDS 


ARGUMENTS IN FAVOR 


KELLOGG SPEED, M.D. 
Major, Medical Reserve Corps, United States Army 


FRANCE 


Coming back into the field of military surgery after 
an absence of several months, during which interval 
the lessons of experience have matured, I feel com- 
pelled to make an academic statement concerning early 
removal of foreign bodies in many gunshot wounds. 
In the service of the British expeditionary forces dur- 
ing 1916 I had the opportunity of caring for thousands 
of wounded men. This year, returning to the same 
field in the service of our own United States, and hav- 
ing earned the right, in part, to make general obser- 
vations, the advantage of early foreign body removal 
strikes me most forcibly. 

With the advancement of the stress of war, the 
increase of its countless thousands of wounded men 
and the refinement of efficiency and cruelty of gunfire, 
the services rendered by the medical corps have pro- 
gressed favorably. By that I mean not so much the 
efficiency of individual medical officers, nor the far- 
seeing arrangements of general officers governing 
corps movements, as I do the application of simpler 
methods, the multiplication of excellently equipped 
casualty clearing stations near the line and the more 
active immediate treatment by qualified surgeons. 

In the first eighteen months of the war, although 
stupendous efforts at organization of the various medi- 
cal corps were put forth, and although the results were 
correspondingly satisfactory, the general outcome fell 
short of the idealism of surgical work. It was of 
necessity so. Medical men had to become accustomed 
to the work in hand, weigh it in the light of their pre- 
vious experience, and observe results after many meth- 
ods and months of waiting. That period passed with 
a lower mortality and a happier general result than 
any other great war has shown. New infections were 
encountered and studied, and their untoward results 
checked. Tetanus was quite firmly controlled in spite 
of its all-pervading possibilities in trench war. 

If methods have improved, if such dreaded infec- 
tions as gas gangrene are known, if tetanus can be con- 
trolled, may we not look to even better results by con- 
sidering the larger problems of the medical service? 
Laying aside sanitation, sick men and medical dis- 
ease, and dealing with wounded men and _ their 
recovery, what have we to consider? First, there 1s 
the method of gathering up the wounded, and their 
transportation to comfort and medical aid; secondly, 
the nearness of high surgical aid and its character, 
and lastly, the transportation to bases and home lands 
of the seriously wounded, and return to the firing line 
as soon as possible of the largest percentage of men 
for continued service. 

When one comes to observe the expanded system of 
care, comfort and transportation of the wounded from 
the battlefield, one cannot fail to feel a deep and 
respectful admiration for its thoroughness. At pres- 
ent it is about the last word on the subject. The 
expansion of close lying casualty clearing stations, 
both in number and in capacity, with the personnel 
Letter qualified to perform rapid, clean, conservative 
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war surgery, leads me to the points I wish to elaborate, 
under the second and last heading mentioned. 

With the equipment now at hand, it seems best to 
remove nearly all foreign bodies remaining in the tis- 
sues after gunshot as soon as conservatively possible. 
No discussion is entered into here about subsequent 
treatment, methods of irrigation, drainage tubes, bis- 
muth iodoform petrolatum paste,’ or types of dress- 
ings. Why should this prompt method be advocated 
and what are its limits? 

It is commonly known that some foreign bodies, 
especially small ones, will remain in well vascularized, 
tissues, become encapsulated and cause no harm. That 
is a fact. On the other hand, take a half million 
instances of gunshot wounds. Without being able to 
give any reliable statistics, one may believe that a large 
proportion of them go on to suppuration, to indications 
for removal of the foreign body for that reason alone, 
or for pain or functional interference. 

Suppuration, drainage, convalescence, late secondary 
operations after return to service, with all the han- 
dling and expense incident thereto, are a drag on 
resources. Could not an appreciable portion of this 
outlay be curtailed by prompt removal of foreign bod- 
ies? Because wounded men are rapidly conveyed to 
casualty clearing stations, there foreign bodies should 
be removed — with restrictions — so that the wounded 
may then, within a few hours for the most part, be on 
the first step to recovery. If suppuration follows, 
its course is shorter — the foreign body is out. There 
is far less likelihood of serious gas or other infection. 
More lives are saved. Time, dressings, the number 
of the medical corps assistants, transportation expense 
and home hospitals are curtailed, and a larger’ propor- 
tion of wounded men can be retained near the active 
field forces and sent back without home travel. One 
need only enumerate various complications which 
might be partly obviated. Long draining, secondary 
sinuses from tissues — foreign bodies lying within — 
secondary hemorrhages, and finally the psychologic 
effect on men who carry in their bodies these retained 
pieces of metal are avoided. 

Let me cite some of the incidents of a day’s work: 


The first man had been shot sixteen months before, a small 
piece of shell entering the anterior aspect of the thigh. The 
foreign body had been located by means of the Roentgen ray, 
and was known to be present; but because it lay deeply near 
the femur and was small, causing no suppuratidén, removal 
was never attempted. The patient had worried so much about 
this that he finally had to be sent down to the base, complain- 
ing of great pain in the foot and the leg. I removed the body, 
cleanly encapsulated just in front of the femur. Great satis- 
faction and relief of all symptoms followed. 

A second man was shot through the deltoid region. He 
had no marked symptoms, no bone, blood vessel or nerve 
injury, and was immediately sent on to the base with a 
dressing. In twenty-four hours a gas infection developed, 
and in spite of amputation, death followed quickly. Possibly 
extraction and drainage at the time of reception in the 
casualty clearing station would have saved his life. 

Another instance of gunshot penetration of the knee joint 
may be cited. It had a small wound of entrance. Exploration 
arthrotomy was performed as soon as the patient was 
received. The joint was found transversed, was washed out 
with saline solution, and after removal of the foreign body 
the synovial membrane was closed snugly. The external 
wound was trimmed and sutured, and a small drain inserted 


1. This is a paste much in vogue at the present time for smearing 
into wounds, followed by tight closure. It is sometimes referred to 
in English literature as bismuth iodoform paraffin paste, or B. I. P. P. 
Hence “bipp” and the verb “bipped.” 
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to the closed capsule. Splint and extension were applied. 
Recovery followed with a useful knee joint. 


Why should not all gunshot wounds be thus treated ? 
Some cannot be, of course. Loss of blood, shock, ana- 
tomic inaccessibility, and perhaps a rush of work for- 
bid. The first three named reasons may be adequate 
— the last not. 

In all instances of gunshot injury with retained 
sizable missiles, except those to be classed with com- 
plications of loss of blood, shock (anesthetic contra- 
indication) and anatomic inaccessibility, it is suggested, 
because of the reasons outlined, that prompt removal 
be adopted. 


THE VENEREAL DISEASES 

BALANITIS GANGRENOSA 
EROSIVE OR GANGRENOUS BALANITIS 
(Continued from page 1005) 

Note.—This is the third of a series of four articles on the 
management of venereal diseases with special reference to 
military practice. The first article on “The Diagnosis and 
Treatment of Syphilis” appeared September 15, p. 907. The 
second article on “Chancroid” appeared September 22, p. 1004. 
The articles have been prepared under the direction of the 
Surgeon-General by the Advisory Committee on Venereal Dis- 
eases, Dr. William Allen Pusey, Chicago, chairman; Dr. 
Francis R. Hagner, Washington, D. C.; Dr. Grover W. Wende, 
Buffalo, Dr. Sigmund Pollitzer, New York, and Dr. Henry H. 
Morton, Brooklyn, with Lieut.-Col. F. F. Russell in charge of 
Infectious Diseases. The series is published with the fermis- 
sion of the Surgeon-General, and will include the following: 
Treatment of Syphilis; Chancroid; Balanitis Gangrenosa; 
Acute and Chronic Gonorrhea, with its complications. The 
complete series will be issued in the form of a manual.—Ep. 

In connection with chancroid attention is called to 
this venereal infection, which while rare is important, 
because of its destructive course, if unrecognized and 
treated as chancroid. 

Balanitis gangrenosa begins as small whitish patches 
of superficial ulceration which are situated either in 
the coronary sulcus or on adjacent parts of the glans 
or prepuce. These excoriations increase in size and 
produce superficial, small, round ulcers which from 
coalescence form larger circinate ulcers. These ulcers 
are covered by a closely adherent necrotic pellicle, and 
are surrounded by an inflammatory border. The base 
of the ulcer bleeds readily when the pellicle is detached. 
The disease invariably occurs under a long prepuce, 
and when. the process becomes well established the 
prepuce becomes edematous and phimosis usually 
occurs. There is a free discharge of very offensive 
thin, yellowish or brownish pus. This superficial form 
of the disease may get well spontaneously or as the 
result of treatment, but it is likely to develop into the 
gangrenous form. An intense edema of the penis 
develops and a black slough forms in the affected area. 
If the ulcer is situated on the prepuce, the dark area 
becomes visible from without. The slough perforates 
the prepuce and the glans often projects through the 
opening thus made. If the ulcer 1s on the glans itself, 
rapid destruction of it takes place. The whole glans 
may be destroyed in a few days. Following this, the 
gangrene spreads to the shaft of the penis, and partial 
or complete amputation may result. With the gangre- 


nous form the discharge is yellowish or brownish, and 
is more offensive than in the less severe affection. 

In both the erosive and gangrenous forms there is 
lymphangitis and enlargement of the inguinal glands, 
but, unlike the course of chancroid, the glands do not 
suppurate. 


In both erosive and gangrenous balanitis 
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the parts are extremely tender. Urination is not pain- 
ful unless the phimosis is such that, in urinating, the 
urine is dammed back and distends the prepuce. 

In erosive balanitis systemic symptoms are trivial or 
absent. In the gangrenous form there is some sepsis, 
but in view of the intensity of the infective process it 
is usually comparatively slight. The patients are indis- 
posed and have slight fever. Occasionally the symp- 
toms are acute, with the temperature reaching 103 
or 104 degrees. 

ETIOLOGY 

The disease is an infection caused by a symbiosis of 
organisms identical with those found in Vincent's 
angina and noma. Matzenauer contends that the same 
infection also produces hospital gangrene. Tunnicliffe, 
from her studies of Vincent’s angina, believes that the 
spirillum and the vibrio are different forms of the 
same organism, and that the infection is not a sym- 
biosis, but is due to one organism which under dif- 
ferent conditions shows different forms. 

The vibriones occur as curved rods with pointed 
ends, and are about 2 microns long and 0.8 of a micron 
in diameter. They stain with most dyes and are gram- 
positive if declorization is carefully done with 70 per 
cent. alcohol. The spirilla have loose, wavy spirals, and 
are 6 to 30 microns long, and 0.2 of a micron broad. 
They travel rapidly by quick back and forward snake- 
like motions. They are gram-negative, stain with most 
dyes, but are best examined under the dark field 
illuminator. The vibriones may be cultivated on serum 
agar. They are anaerobic, and in the lesions occur 
abundantly in the deeper part of the necrotic tissue. 
The spirilla are less abundant and are found more 
superficially in the lesions. Both are demonstrable in 
the tissues of the lesion, in the neighboring affected 
glands, and in the blood vessels. 

The organism in the spirillar form occurs as a 
saprophyte in the mouth. It is only pathogenic when 
vibriones are also present and under anaerobic condi- 
tions, or under conditions of greatly lowered resis- 
tance. On the penis it only causes infection when pro 
tected from the air by a long prepuce. The infection 
of the penis is believed to occur from saliva. The 
affection is a disease of the vagabond class, and it is 
not extremely rare in public venereal clinics. 


DIAGNOSIS 


The most characteristic features of the affections 
are: the presence at or near the corona of the erosive 
or gangrenous lesions; the peculiarly bad-smelling 
purulent discharge; the occurrence under a long fore- 
skin; and the presence in the secretion of vibriones 
and spirilla. In the severe gangrenous cases the 
rapidly spreading gangrene is very characteristic. The 
lesions are usually mistaken for chancroids. In balani- 
tis gangrenosa there is a more intense inflammatory 
reaction, more edema of the prepuce, and more marked 
phimosis than in chancroid. The indolent glands are 
enlarged, painless, and do not suppurate as they almost 
invariably do in chancroid under a long prepuce. In 
chancroid, vibriones and spirilla are absent. 

The lesions do not resemble an uncontaminated 
chancre, but, as in chancroid, a mixed infection with 
syphilis may occur and be entirely masked. In the case 
of mixed infection, the Spirochacta pallida can also be 
demonstrated in the secretion. 

Early diagnosis is of great importance, for a delay 
in proper treatment for a few hours may mean exten- 
sive spread of gangrene. 
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TREATMENT 


The essential fact in ‘the treatment of the condition 
is to expose the lesions so that oxygen can reach them. 
Otherwise their spread cannot be controlled. The pre- 
puce should be opened by a dorsal slit, so that the 
glans is completely uncovered. Then the parts should 
be kept clean by washing with dilute hydrogen peroxid 
solution. The best procedure is to keep the parts con- 
tinually moist either with wet dressings or by continu- 
ous irrigation with dilute hydrogen peroxid solution. 
If this cannot be used, the parts should be frequently 
irrigated with a bland antiseptic solution and left 
exposed to the air without dressings. With the use of 
2 per cent. hydrogen peroxid solution healing is rapid. 

(To be continued) 


New and Nonofficial Remedies 


THE FOLLOWING ADDITIONAL ARTICLES HAVE BEEN ACCEPTED 
AS CONFORMING TO THE RULES OF THE COUNCIL ON PHARMACY 
AND CHEMISTRY OF THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION FOR 
ADMISSION TO NEW AND NonorriciAL ReMepies. A OF 
THE RULES ON WHICH THE COUNCIL BASES ITS ACTION WILL BE 


SENT ON APPLICATION. W. A. PuckNer, SECRETARY, 


DICHLORAMINE-T, ABBOTT. — Paratoluenesulphone- 
Cle.—The dichloramide of para- 
toluenesulphonic acid, CHs.CsH..SO.OH. 

Actions and Uses—Dichloramine-T, Abbott is said to be a 
powerful germicide, acting much like the monochloramine 
chlorazene, but capable of being used in solution in eucalyp- 
tol and liquid petrolatum, thus insuring a gradual and sus- 
tained antiseptic action. As in the case of chlorazene, 
dichloramine-T, Abbott is said to act essentially like the 
hypochlorites, but to be less irritating to tissues. Dichlora- 
mine-T, Abbott should not be administered internally. 

Dichloramine-T, Abbott is claimed to be useful in the 
prevention and treatment of diseases of the nose and throat; 
it has been used with success as an application to wounds. 

Dosage.—Dichloramine-T, Abbott, dissolved in chlorinated 
eucalyptol-Dakin and chlorinated paraffin oil-Dakin (which 
see), is used in concentrations of 2 to 10 per cent. When 
used as a spray a 10 per cent. solution of dichloramine-T, 
Abbott, in chlorinated eucalyptol-Dakin, is mixed with four 
times its volume of chlorinated paraffin oil-Dakin. For 
application to infected wounds a 10 to 15 per cent. solution 
of dichloramine-T, Abbott, in chlorinated eucalyptol-Dakin, 
is mixed with one-half to twice its volume of chlorinated 
paraffin oil-Dakin. (The solution of dichloramine-T, Abbott 
in eucalyptol is fairly stable, but the dilutions of this with 
cl.lorinated paraffin oil-Dakin should be prepared freshly 
when wanted.) 


Manufactured by the Abbott Laboratories, Chicago. No U. S. patent 
or trademark. 

Paratoluenesulphonedichloramide was introduced into medicine by 
H. D. Dakin and co-workers under the name “Dichloramine-T.” It 
is prepared by chlorinating paratoluenesulphoneamide with subsequent 
purification (Journat A. M. A., July 7, 1917, p. 27). : 

Dichloramine-T, Abbott is a pale yellowish crystalline _powder, 
having a strong chlorous odor. It melts at 78 to 83 C. It is insoluble 
in water, soluble in chloroform and benzene, soluble with difficulty in 
petroleum ether, slightly soluble in liquid petrolatum and soluble in 

Strong mineral acids liberate chlorine from dichloramine-T, Abbott. 
It reacts with most substances, such as acids, alcohol, hydrogen per- 
oxide, amines, certain metals, etc. It liberates bromine from bromides 
and. iodine from iodides in neutral solutions. 

If 15 Cc. of a saturated aqueous solution of anilin is treated with 
0.05 Gm. of dichloramine-T., Abbott, the solution acquires a brownish- 
red color, which becomes deep blue upon supersaturation with 
ammonia water. ‘ 

Two Gm. of dichloramine-T, Abbott are treated with 10 to 15 Cc. 
of concentrated hydrochloric acid and heated to dryness. The residue 
is dissolved in a mixture of 1 part alcohol to 1 part water, and an 
excess of sodium carbonate at The alcohol is removed by evapora- 
tion, and the cooled solution (with considerable insoluble material) 
is placed in a separating funnel and shaken with chloroform. The 
chloroform is drawn off, evaporated, the residue dissolved in smallest 
amount of cold chloroform, and then treated with an excess of petro- 
leum ether. A white precipitate is formed, which, after drying, 
melts at 134 to 136 C. (Pure paratoluenesulphoneamide melts at 
137 C.) 

If 0.1 Gm. of dichloramine-T, Abbott is treated with a few drops 
of sulphuric acid, chlorine is evolved but no blackening occurs (read- 
ily qrbonizable matter). 
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One Gm. of potassium iodide is dissolved in about 20 Cc. of glacial 
acetic acid, and any iodine set free is reduced by the careful addition 
of sodium thiosulphate solution. About 0.1 Gm. of dichloramine-T, 
Abbott (accurately weighed) is then added and titrated with tenth- 
normal volumetric sodium thiosulphate solution. The available 
chlorine content should not be higher than 31 per cent. or lower 
than 28 per cent. Each Cc. of thiosulphate solution is equivalent 
to 0.0177 Gm. of chlorine. 


CHLORINATED EUCALYPTOL-DAKIN. — Eucalyptol, 
chlorinated at ordinary (room) temperature. 


Actions and Uses.—Chlorinated eucalyptol-Dakin is used 
as a solvent for dichloramine-T. 


Dosage.— Solutions of dichloramine-T in chlorinated 
eucalyptol-Dakin should preferably be made as required and 
without the use of heat. If kept in the dark, stock solutions 
may be used for thirty days. 

Prepared by the Abbott Laboratories, Chicago. 
or trademark, 

Eucalyptol is treated with potassium chlorate and strong hydro- 
chloric acid. After standing twelve hours at room temperature, the 
eucalyptol is washed, first with water and then with sodium carbonate 
solution. Dry sodium carbonate is then added to the chlorinated 
eucalyptol and this allowed to stand for twenty-four hours. The 


chlorinated eucalyptol is filtered and dried by addition of calcium 
chloride (Jour. A. M. A., July 7, 1917). 


Chlorinated eucalyptol has the color and odor of eucalyptol. 


CHLORINATED PARAFFIN OIL-DAKIN.—Liquid pet- 
rolatum, chlorinated at ordinary (room) temperature. 


Actions and Uses.—Chlorinated paraffin oil-Dakin is used 
as a diluent for solutions of dichloramine-T, in chlorinated 
eucalyptol- Dakin. 


Dosage.— Solutions of dichloramine-T in chlorinated 
eucalyptol-Dakin and chlorinated paraffin oil-Dakin are 
unstable, and should not be ever four days old. In any 
instance they should be discarded as soon as a distinct 
precipitate appears. 

Prepared by the Abbott Laboratories, Chicago. 
trademark. 

Liquid petrolatum is treated at room temperature with potassium 
chlorate and strong hydrochloric acid, exposed to bright day light 
and allowed to stand over night. The chlorinated product is then 
washed with water, sodium carbonate solution and the oil drawn off, 


shaken with calcium chloride and charcoal and filtered (Jour. 
A. M. A., July 7, 1917). 


Chlorinated paraffin oil-Dakin has the general physical properties 
of liquid petrolatum. 


No U. S. patent 


No U. S. patent or 


HYCLORITE.—A solution of chlorinated soda, each 100 
Gm. of which is stated to contain sodium hypochlorite 4.05 
Gm., sodium chloride 3.20 Gm., calcium hydroxide 0.25 Gm., 
inert salts 0.92 Gm. It contains not less than 3.85 per cent. 
available chlorine. 

sIctions and Uses.—Hyclorite has the action and uses of 
solution of chlorinated soda, U. S. P., but its available 
chlorine content is greater. One volume of hyclorite diluted 
with 7 volumes of water has the same available chlorine con- 
tent as neutral solution of chlorinated soda, and is isotonic. 

Dosage.—Hyclorite is used full strength or diluted with 
1 or 2 parts of water for direct application to mucous mem- 
brane, muscular tissue, bone infections, ete. For irrigation 
of wounds, throat and body cavities dilutions of 1:100 to 
1: 1,000 are used. For use in the irrigation method of treat- 
ing infected wounds dilute 1 part of hyclorite with 7 parts 
ot water. 

rhe available chlorine content of hyclorite decreases at the 
rate of about 12 per cent. per year. In order that due allow- 
ance for this decrease may be made when diluting for use, 
each bottle of hyclorite bears the date of bottling. 

Manufactured by the General Laboratories, Madison, Wis. No U. S. 
patent. U. S. trademark applied for. 

_ Hyclorite is prepared by decomposing chlorinated lime suspended 

in water with sodium carbonate and adding to the solution obtained, 

a freshly prepared solution of electrolyzed sodium chloride. 

Hyclorite has the properties of solution of chlorinated soda, U. S. P., 
but contains no carbonate. When exposed to air a pellicle forms on 
its surface due to the formation of calcium carbonate. 

About 10 Gm, hyclorite are weighed and transferred to a dish 
with about 100 Cc. of water and an excess of pure ammonium 
hydroxide solution is added. After about one-half hour the solution 
is evaporated to complete dryness on a water bath. To the residue 
is added about 50 Cc. of water, 2 drops of methyl orange test solution 
and an excess (measured) of tenth-normal hydrochloric acid volumetric 
solution and then the residual acidity determined by titration with tenth- 

normal sodium hydroxide volumetric solution. The alkalinity found 
corresponds to not more than 0.25 Gm. calcium hydroxide per 100 
Gm. of _ hyclorite. Each Cc. of tenth-normal hydrochloric acid 
volumetric solution consumed corresponds to 0.0037 Gm. CaTtOH)>». 

Mix in a. ask about 5 Cc. of hyclorite, accurately weighed, with 
50 Ce. of distilled water, add 1 Gm. of potassium iodide and 5 Cc. 
of acetic acid and titrate with tenth-normal sodium thiosulphate 
volumetric solution, starch test solution being used as indicator, It 
shows not less than 3.85 per cent. available chlorine. 

tach Cc. of tenth-normal sodium thiosulphate volumetric solution 
ised corresponds to 0.003546 Gm. of available chlorine. Due allowance 
should be made for the decrease in available chlorine content of about 
12 per cent. per year, date of bottling being stamped on each bottle. 
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EXPERIMENTAL PELLAGRA 


An important advance in- the study of that perplex- 
ing disease, pellagra, has been made in the discovery 
by Chittenden and Underhill’ of Yale University that 
symptoms closely resembling those found in human 
subjects can be induced experimentally in dogs. As 
may be anticipated, diet plays the dominant part in 
initiating the pellagra-like condition. When the ani- 
mals are fed on a ration consisting of boiled dried 
cracker meal and cottonseed oil or lard, they 
rapidly develop symptoms indicating abnormal nutri- 
tion. Unless definite changes in the food are made, 
this condition eventually terminates in death. 

The pathologic manifestations which attend the 
usually quite sudden onset of the symptoms center 
especially along the alimentary tract. A foul mouth 
and bloody diarrhea are accompanied by hemorrhagic 
conditions in the lower bowel. There may be ulcers 
in the duodenum, particularly in those animals which 
die with exhibition of nervous symptoms, such as con- 
vulsions. Thus there is much to remind one of the 
alliterative description of pellagra as a sequence of 
dermatitis, delirium and death.” 


peas, 


“diarrhea, 

The hasty interpreter might be inclined to attribute 
the failure of dogs to thrive on the exclusive vege- 
tarian diet mentioned to the low level of nitrogen 
intake which usually characterizes such dietaries. So 
far as the mere quantity of protein involved is con- 
cerned, this appears not to be the case. Chittenden 
and Underhill insist that the pellagra-like outcome 
cannot be ascribed to a diminished nitrogen intake, to 
an inability to maintain nitrogen equilibrium, or to 
poor utilization of nitrogen and fat. The partition 
of the nitrogenous waste products in the urine is nor- 
mal when compared to that of animals maintained on 
the same level of nitrogenous intake. 

Equally important with the ability to initiate a con- 
dition of experimental pellagra is the finding that the 
pathologic appearances exhibited by dogs on these 
exclusive vegetable diets can be made to disappear and 
that the normal nutritive rhythm can be reestablished 


1. Chittenden, R. H., and Underhill, F. P.: The Production in Dogs 
of a Pathological Condition Which Closely Resembles Human Pellagra, 
Am. Jour. Physiol., 1917, 44, 14-67. 
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by the addition of meat to the dietary. This reminds 
one, of course, of the comparable experience of Goli 
berger and others in the management of human pella- 
grins. The Yale investigators note that in the pro- 
duction of the symptoms it is immaterial whether the 
transition from a diet containing meat to one of purely 
vegetable origin is sudden or gradual. 
come is said to be the same. 

It is of further moment that under suitable condi- 
tions these nutritional disturbances may be manifested 
even when raw meat is included in the diet. 
titative 


The final out- 


3y quan- 
variations in the food intake the condition is 
reported to be produced in varying periods of time 
ranging from one month to six or eight months. 
Strangely enough, a large intake of peas appears to be 
less detrimental to dogs than smaller quantities. Chit- 
tenden and Underhill remark that if one assumes that 
the untoward symptoms are induced by a lack of some 
essential substance or substances of the so-called 
“vitamin” class, these results may be interpreted to 
indicate that boiled peas contain a small quantity of 
these essential substances, too small, indeed, to main- 
tain life for prolonged periods when the intake of 
boiled peas is below a certain quantity, but capable of 
prolonging life greatly when large quantities are 
ingested. 

We have recently voiced the necessity of caution in 
the interpretation of pellagra and related manifesta- 
tions of nutritive disorder on the basis of a deficiency 
of vitamins. McCollum and Pitz* of the University 
of Wisconsin have lately urged that “there is no reason 
whatever why we should assume, as Voegtlin, Gold- 
berger, Funk and others have done, that pellagra is 
due to a lack of a specific unidentified dietary factor, 
a ‘vitamin’.” They are inclined to the belief that an 
improper amount and character of the inorganic con- 
stituents of the diet, proteins of poor quality taken reg- 
ularly at low planes, and an inadequate supply of fat- 
soluble vitamin (such as is found in butter fat rather 
than in lard or cottonseed oil) have contributed to 
nutritive failure in all the diets described by Gold- 
berger and his associates as being employed by peoples 
where the incidence of pellagra is high.* 

Apart from any hypothesis of etiology, the facts 
developed experimentally by Chittenden and Under- 
hill’ are of great importance because they afford 
another scientific method of attacking the pellagra 
problem. Their observations give added evidence of 
the inferior value of the proteins of legumes such as 
peas and beans. One further conclusion of these 
recent investigators should not be overlooked, in view 
of the debate which has centered about it in the past. 
They assert that infection plays no part in the produc- 


> 


2. Vitamin Deficiency and Disease, editorial, Tue Journat A. M. A., 
Sept. 8, 1917, p. 826. 

3. McCollum, E. V., and Pitz, W.: The “Vitamine” Hypothesis and 
Deficiency Diseases: A Study of Experimental Scurvy, Jour. Biol. Chem., 
1917, 31, 229. 


4. Goldberger, Joseph: Pellagra Causation and a Method ef Preven- 
12, 1916, p. 471. 


tion, Tue Journat A. M. A., Feb. 
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tion of the abnormal nutritive conditions of dogs as 
just described. Their verdict is that failure of dogs 
to thrive on the selected vegetable diet must therefore 
be ascribed to the character of the food. Let enthusi- 
asts beware, however, from associating pellagra with 
vegetarianism per se. A ration of peas, wheat and 
cottonseed oil is not the ideal of the vegetarian 
regimen. 


THE KIDNEYS IN DIABETES INSIPIDUS 

Only a few years ago the chronic polyuria that was 
formerly referred to under the uncharacteristic desig- 
nation of diabetes insipidus was regarded as a com- 
paratively rare malady. The advance of clinical medi- 
cine has, however, brought to light an unexpected 
number of cases, some of which have been subjected 
to careful study with the aid of the newest methods 
of science. Although the pathogenesis of the disease 
is still decidedly debatable and many observers are 
inclined to associate it in some way with the central 
nervous system, other competent investigators have 
championed the hypothesis that chronic polyuria is 
primarily the result of a disease of the kidney.’ 

One salient characteristic of the disease is the inor- 
dinately low specific gravity and the enormous vol- 
umes of the urine. It has been maintained by those 
who incline to the kidney factor as the determining 
agency in the disease that the kidneys of affected 
patients are not able to alter the concentration of the 
urine. This has been denied, however, for some 
patients at least, by a number of observers, the most 
recent being Christie and Stewart? of Lakeside Hos- 
pital, Cleveland. In a study of the therapeutic effect 
of pituitary posterior lobe extract they found the kid- 
neys in a typical case to have the power of effecting 
a very considerable concentration of the urine under 


the influence of the drug. Kidney functional tests 


gave a normal response; and no indication could be 
obtained that the chronic polyuria was in any way 
associated with a pathologic alteration in the kidney. 
It may be added that histologic examination of the 
kidneys in diabetes insipidus lends no support to the 
view that the condition is due to any structural altera- 
tions in these organs. With respect to the mode of 
action of the gland extract, the blood flow in the 
hands seemed to be increased during the antidiuretic 
action of posterior lobe exteacts. This is taken by 
Christie and Stewart to support the view that a vascu- 
lar effect in the opposite direction on the renal vessels 
may be responsible for the diminution in the secretion 


1. Meyer, E.: Deutsch. Arch. f. klin: Med., 1905, 83, 1; Ztschr. 
f. klin. Med., 1912, 74, 352. Mosenthal, H. O.: Renal Function as 
Measured by the Elimination of Fluids, Salt and Nitrogen, and the 
Specific Gravity of the Urine, Arch. Int. Med., November, 1915, p. 733. 
The Cause of Chronic Polyuria, editorial, Tunez Journat A. M. A., 
June 14, 1913, p. 1884. 

3. Christie, C. D., and Stewart, G. N.: Study of a Case of Diabetes 
Insipidus with Special Reference to the Mechanism of the Diuresis and 
of the Action of Pituitary Extract on It, Arch. Int, Med., July, 1917, 
p. 10. 
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Some time ago we called attention to the current 
view as to how the excretion of water if general by 
the kidneys is regulated.* When the relative volume 
of the blood serum is increased by the drinking of 
water, the serum becomes more dilute as regards salts, 
and therefore has a diminished specific conductivity. 
The latter change has actually been measured.t The 
Cleveland observers have taken the opportunity offered 
by the extreme changes in secretory activity in chronic 
polyuria to measure the relative volume of the serum. 
It was found, in accord with predictions, to be detec- 
tably diminished when the water excretion was les- 
sened by posterior lobe extract or by restriction in the 
intake of water. 


THE SPRAYING OF GARDEN CROPS AND 
THE PUBLIC HEALTH 

Modern agriculture has come to depend more and 
more extensively on the use of insecticides and fungi- 
cides in combating some of the menaces that arise in 
the growing of farm products. These weapons against 
the enemies of agriculture include, in addition to 
poisons of organic nature, salts of lead, arsenic, and 
copper. The spraying of growing forms of vegetable 
life with solutions of such poisonous substances at 
once suggests the possibility of danger not only to live 
stock which may eat grass on which the spray has 
dropped, but also to the human consumer of garden 
products that have been subjected to remedial treat- 
ment. The list includes some of the common vegeta- 
bles, fruits and berries which have been sprayed either 
to overcome an insect enemy that attacks them or some 
organism that infests vegetable life in their vicinity. 
Cabbages and lettuce, for example, may be sprayed to 
protect them from destruction by damaging organ- 
isms ; whereas apples may become exposed to insecti- 
cides because the latter are used to combat an invasion 
of the orchards by insect pests, like the browntail 
moth, which are concerned with the foliage rather than 
with the fruit of the tree. Indeed, orchards in some 
states were being sprayed with arsenate of lead, in 
August, with this end in view. 

The question has thus naturally arisen as to the 
possible danger to persons eating fruit from. trees 
sprayed at this time in the growing season, especially 
in the case of early fruit, which would be nearly or 
quite ripe at the time the trees were sprayed. 
Obviously a copious rainfall tends to decrease the 
amount of poison remaining adherent to the edible 
products; but rain is not a dependable agent for the 
eradication of danger. The New Hampshire Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station has conducted extensive 
investigations in the past few years on the residues of 
lead arsenate on fruit and vegetables after sprayings 


3. Excretion of Water by the Kidneys, editorial, Tue Jour 
A. M. A., Nov. 25, 1916, p. 1604. 

4. Wilson, T, M.: Am, Jour. Physiol., 1905, 13, 150; Haldane, J. S., 
and Priestley, J. G.: Jour. Physiol., 1916, 50, 296. Priestley, J. G.: 
Ibid., 1916, 50, 304. 
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with this widely used insecticide.t In the case of 
apples, the réport points out, the maximum amount of 
the poison that may be expected to occur on the fruit 
in the ordinary course of events would not exceed 0.5 
mgm. per apple. However, as much as 5 mgm. has 
been found on the surface of an apple after direct 
spraying with the poison. It is pointed out that such 
fruit would surely attract attention and in picking and 
handling would lose a material part of this residue, 
even if no rains intervened. It is believed, therefore, 
that under ordinary conditions no apples will reach the 
consumer carrying such amounts of arsenate of lead 
per fruit that a healthy human adult can eat enough 
at one time to cause fatal poisoning. Nevertheless 
experiments by Carlson and Woelfel at the University 
of Chicago have shown that lead arsenate, used as an 
insecticide or spray on fruit trees, is sufficiently soluble 
in human gastric juice to cause lead and arsenic 
poisoning. Measures must, therefore, be taken to 
remove this spray from the fruit. As Carlson has 
written, from the standpoint of public health rather 
than of the toxicologist, the question is not how much 
of the poison may be ingested without producing acute 
or obvious chronic symptoms, but how completely man 
can be safeguarded against even traces of the poison. 
Even extremely small doses of protoplasmic poisons 
when repeated may gradually produce deterioration 
and disease. 

In the case of small fruits, such as the berries, the 
possibility of danger is even greater. In the case of 
the strawberry, to cite an instance investigated in New 
Hampshire, the surface of the fruit is of such a nature 
that larger amounts of the poison may be retained and 
quite possibly may escape notice. These residues also 
would be less likely to be rubbed off in handling and 
probably would wash off less rapidly. One portion of 
strawberries, consisting of one-fourth quart of the 
berries, may carry as much as 8 mg. of oxid of arsenic. 
This would probably seldom or never constitute a dan- 
gerous dose for an adult person in good health, but it 
might for a child or for an adult in weakened condi- 
tion. It seems imperative, therefore, that strawberries 
fully formed or nearly so should not be directly 
sprayed with arsenate of lead, unless they are to be 
thoroughly scrubbed before using. Similar conclu- 
sions apply to currants, blackberries and other “small 
fruits.” 

The green vegetables which often require treatment 
by spraying are likewise not exempt from some degree 
of menace. A whole head of cabbage and lettuce 
directly sprayed and used without removal of outer 
leaves, may carry a relatively large amount of the 
poison. We are told that arsenate of lead should be 
applied only lightly and sparingly to cabbage or to let- 
tuce that is ready for market. If these vegetables are 
sprayed the outer leaves should be removed and the 


1, O’Kane, W. C.; Hadley, C. H., Jr., and Osgood, W. A.: Arsenical 
Residues after Spraying. New Hampshire Agr. Exper. Station, Bull. 
183, June, 1917. 
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heads should then be washed. If this is done, it is 
believed that there is no danger that these vegetables 
will carry to the table an amount of arsenic involving a 
dangerous dose for a human being. The well known 
experiences of cumulative effects with metallic poisons 
of the type here discussed, make timely a word of cau- 
tion in view of the growing necessity for spraying as a 
procedure in the conservation of many edible products. 


LARREY, THE ORIGINATOR OF RAPID 
EVACUATION OF THE WOUNDED 


“T leave 100,000 
francs to Larrey—the most virtuous man I have 


known,” he meant not only probity and honor, but 
virtue in the Roman sense. 


When Napoleon wrote in his will: 


Larrey, the soldier, was 
the dutiful, reliable, courageous man of Roman type: 
Larrey, the physician, was the big human personality 
of large benevolent impulses, the kind of medical 
officer who actually carried a wounded soldier on his 
back in emergency. He was the generous, warm- 
blooded meridional, who came up to Paris from the 
Pyrenees, the type of Frenchman depicted in the can- 
vasses of Ingres and David d’Angers. No French 
army surgeon has been so well beloved by his comrades 
since Ambroise Paré. He was one of the brilliant 
group of military surgeons whom Napoleon knew so 
well how to gather around him—Larrey, Percy, 
Desgenettes, a memorable trio. Larrey’s system of 
movable field hospitals or flying ambulances (ambu- 
lances volantes) was introduced in September, 1792, 
when, as aide-surgeon-inajor of the French Army of 
the Rhine, he made the suggestion to General Custine, 
a suggestion as fraught with consequences as that of 
the Earl of Stair (or Pringle) at the battle of Det- 
tingen. It created real first aid and rapid evacuation 
of the wounded from the battlefield, which is now the 
chief end of medical administration in campaign. It 
undoubtely served as a model for Letterman when he 
devised his improved system of ambulance and field 
hospital service for the Army of the Potomac in 1863. 
It was immediately followed by Baron Percy’s innova- 
tion of telling off and training soldiers as field litter- 
bearers, to pick up the wounded in the progress of a 
battle and carry them on stretchers to a first aid statian. 
To quote Larrey’s' own words: 

My proposition was accepted, and I was authorized to 
organize this movable field’ hospital, which I named the 
flying ambulance (ambulance volante). I then conceived the 
idea of a system of carriages (voitures d’ambulange) sus- 
pended on springs, which should combine solidity with speed 
and lightness. This institution created a sensation among 
the soldiers; they now all felt confident that they would 
receive succor at whatever moment they might be wounded! 


This, and the centric idea which went with it—that 
the combatant forces are to fecl in action that medical 
men are with them, that the wounded will be removed 
to places of safety as rapidly as possible—is Larrey’s 


1. Larrey: Mémoires de chirurgie militaire, Paris, I, 64. 
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greatest achievement. But he did a host of other 
important things. 

He was an opponent of meddlesome surgery, which, 
in his day, was as pestiferous a nuisance as meddlesome 
midwifery ; he believed in leaving simple wounds alone 
to heal of themselves. He washed wounds with a 
simple saline solution, and employed the powerful anti- 
septic, Labarraque’s solution, in putrid and sloughing 
wounds (Da Costa). In place of the fierce purging 

-and bleeding of his time, he fed the wounded a rich 
diet, even using a laryngeal tube or a nasal catheter for 
artificial feeding in wounds about the jaws and neck. 

His method of dressing wounds, cleansing away of 

débris, trimming of dead tissue and saturation with 
moist loose bandages, has some present day features. 
Ile showed the imperative necessity of drainage in 
large wounds, head injuries and pleural injuries, and 
insisted that all punctured wounds should be enlarged 
by incision and drained. He substituted immediate 
amputation for the secondary operation then common, 
but employed conservative resection when he could 
avoid amputation. He was ahead of his time in his 
knowledge of the symptoms of brain injuries, and dis- 
covered what is now known as Battles’ sign—the dis- 
coloration over the mastoid process after fracture of 
the base.2 In 1802, while in Egypt, he published at 
Cairo, his account of Egyptian ophthalmia or granular 
conjunctivitis, a disease which is mentioned and pre- 
scribed for in the Ebers Papyrus,’ but which had 
remained unnoticed for some 3,400 years, until Larrey 
saw it. He was the first to point out the contagious 
nature of this disease, which is the outstanding feature 
. of his historic monograph, and now a point of greatest 
importance to our immigration inspectors, who pass 
on the conjunctivae of Levantines and Orientals com- 
ing into the port of New York. 

Such was the remarkable man who died seventy-five 
years ago and whose life is recorded elsewhere in our 
columns*—one of the greatest names in the history of 
military medicine and one of the most honored names 
in France. 


2. For these details of Larrey’s achievement, we are indebted to the 


admirable summary by Dr. J. C. Da Costa in Johns Hopkins Hospital 
Bull, Baltimore, 1906, 17, 213-215. 

3. See H. Joachim’s translation of the Papyrus Ebers, Berlin, 1890, 
81, 83. 

4. See page 1106. 


Alarming Mortality Among Negroes.—An alarming mor- 
tality among the, negroes of Baltimore is shown by the 
statistics in the health department. Since 1912 there have been 
10,813 negro births in the city, while 12,982 have been claimed 
bv death. Among the white race the figures show that during 
the same period 54,483 births were reported, while 38,889 died. 
Dr. Blake has made an investigation and found that more 
than 99 per cent. of all births were reported. Since 1912 
there has been a gradual increase .in the birth rate in 
Baltimore. In 1912, 9,387 babies were born; in 1913, 10,309; 
in 1914, 10,662; in 1915, 11,460, and in 1916, 12,662. The 
annual number of-negro births during the same period has 
ranged from 2,011 in 1912 to 2,423 in 1916. The greatest 
number of deaths in any one year since 1912 among the 
whites occurred in 1916, when 7,983 persons died; the smallest 
number was 7,525. The average annual death rate among 
the negroes for the same period was approximately 2,500. 


EDITORIALS 


Current Comment 


THE OPERATION ON PRESIDENT CLEVELAND 
Last week’s issue of the Saturday Evening Post has 
a most readable account by Dr. W. W. Keen of Phila- 
delphia of the operation that was performed on Presi- 
dent Cleveland twenty-four years ago—in 1893—soon 
after the president entered on his second administra- 
tion. The operation, which was performed on a 
private yacht, was for sarcoma of the jaw. It was 
quite extensive; a rather large part of the bone was 
removed; and yet there was rapid recovery and few 
knew that an operation had been performed. The late 
Dr. Joseph D. Bryant, who was President Cleveland’s 
physician, performed the operation, Drs. Keen, E. G. 
Janeway and John F. Erdmann assisting. While the 
article is not of particular scientific or surgical impor- 
tance historically, it is of decided interest. Dr. Keen 
emphasizes the critical financial and political condi- 
tions that prevailed at the time and shows how it was 
absolutely necessary that the dangerous condition of 
the president should not be made known. It is remark- 
able that a quarter of a century elapsed before this his- 
torically important occurrence was made public. 


THE TREATMENT OF ANTHRAX WITH 
NORMAL SERUM 

Human anthrax is increasing steadily and of late 
rather sharply in this country. It is coming to be 
recognized by students of industrial conditions as an 
important occupational disease. As such it must be 
guarded against with especial care in these days when 
it is so essential to maintain satisfactory conditions 
throughout the whole industrial organization. The 
resistance of anthrax spores to drying and other 
influences renders the disease difficult to eradicate 
when once it gets a foothold. Until more stringent 
measures for the disinfection of hides, wool and sim- 
ilar animal products imported from anthrax infected 
regions are put in force, a further increase in cases 
may be anticipated. The case mortality from anthrax, 
while high, is not as great as is sometimes stated. In 
the most carefully reported series it seems to range 
from 13 to 24 per cent., the difference being probably 
due in part to variations in the extent of diagnosis 
and in part to inclusion of mild cases. The specific 
anti-anthrax serum produced by Sclavo is said to have 
lowered the mortality rate considerably, its use in 164 
cases being accompanied by a death rate of 6 per cent., 
as contrasted with a rate of 24 per cent. in Italy gen- 
erally. Sclavo’s serum has not come into common use 
in spite.of the considerable degree of success that 
has attended its introduction. One reason may be that 
the preparation and marketing of the serum seem to 
entail a high expense, the cost of the initial dose run- 


ning as high as thirty dollars or more. The country 


of Argentine with its great cattle-raising industries 
has suffered more severely from anthrax in recent 
years than any other part of the world, and it is appro- 
priate that a new and intéresting method of treatment 
should be proposed by R. Kraus, head of the bacterio- 
logic institute of the national department of health of 
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that country. The method, although its theoretical 
interpretation presents some difficulties, is simplicity 
itself in practice. It consists in the inoculation, usually 
intravenously, of normal bovine serum in quantities 
of 20 to 30 cubic centimeters or more. Intramuscular 
and subcutaneous injections are said to have given 
results substantially as satisfactory as the intravenous 
injections. The serum is heated twice for half an hour 
at 56 degrees C.*before injection. In the report cited 
it is stated that fifty cases of bacteriologically verified 
anthrax were treated by this method without a single 
death. We understand that since this report was pub- 
lished the number of cases treated by Kraus with nor- 
mal serum has risen to over ninety with but one death. 
These results are more favorable than those reported 
from the use of the specific antiserum. 


RABBIT-FOOT THERAPY 


Few but ignorant darkies have any great faith in the 
therapeutic efficacy of the left hind foot of a rabbit 
caught in the churchyard in the dark of the moon. In 
the light of modern therapeutics one is tempted to 
believe, however, that had some one person or firm 
an exclusive proprietary right to this particular brand 
of rabbits’ feet, there would be many intelligent peo- 
ple—and not all of them laymen—ready to swear by 
rabbit’s foot therapy. In medical journals (whose 
advertising pages set forth the virtues of the pedal 
extremities of Lepus sylvaticus) many solemnly 
scientific articles would probably appear relating the 
success that the writers had had with this form of 
therapy in the treatment of some distressingly stubborn 
conditions that had failed to respond to all previous 
efforts. Is it ubiquity that has saved the homely 
cotton-tail from being a therapeutic hero? 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS FREED FROM POLITICS 


Three months ago reference was made’ to the 
attempt by the governor of Texas to secure political 
control of the University of Texas and its medical 
department. That attempt aroused a vigorous protest 
throughout the state. At a special session of the legis- 
lature, articles of impeachment were filed and Gover- 
nor Ferguson was suspended; an appropriation of 
$1,629,407.17 for the university, including $197,500 
for the medical department, which Governor Ferguson 
had vetoed, was again passed, and three regents of the 
university named by Governor Ferguson were replaced 
by those who have the best interests of the university 
at heart. Ten of the twenty-one charges in the bill 
for impeachment are now reported to have been 
returned against Governor Ferguson. Among these 
charges were his efforts “to coerce and influence the 
Board of Regents of the University of Texas” and 
“that he sought to violate the law by removing regents 
without adequate cause.” This vigorous action by the 
Texas legislature, following the attempt of its state 
executive to convert the state university into a part of 
his political machine, will have a deterring effect on 
further attempts in a similar direction. 


1. La Prensa Médica Argentina, Dec. 30, 1916, and Feb. 10, 1917. 
1. “Politics Endangers a Great University, Current Comment, Tuk 
Journat A. M. A., June 23, 1917, p. 1916. 
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Medical Mobilization and the War 


NEWS OF THE BASE HOSPITALS 


Base Hospital No. 3, Mount Sinai Hospital, New York, 
has been mobilized, and is expecting orders for duty abroad. 
The medical personnel includes Major M. A. Dailey, M. C., 
U. S. Army, commanding officer; Capt. William A. Schwab, 
quartermaster, and the following officers of the Medical 
Reserve Corps: director (chief of: medical service), Major 
Nathan E. Brill; assistant director (medicine), Capt. Louis 
Hauswirth; physicians, Capts. Herbert L. Celler, Edwin 
Sternberger; Lieuts. Daniel Poll, Herbert Emsheimer, Joseph 
Rosenfeld, Nathan Rosenthal, and A. S. Kversky, neurologist ; 
assistant director (laboratory), Major George Baehr and 
Lieut. Bernard S. Denzer; assistant director (Roentgen ray), 
Capt. Leopold Jachss; assistant director (chief of surgical 
service), Major Howard Lilienthal; surgeons, Capts. Edwin 
seer, Walter M. Brickner, Robert T. Frank, Leo B. Mayer, 
Sidney Cohen, Ira Cohen, S. H. Geist; Lieuts. Alfred Braun, 
E. Bleier, registrar, and dentists, Lieuts. Jacob Asch and 
Louis Stern. 

Base Hospital No. 23, Buffalo, is now mobilized at Fort 
Porter, N. Y., under the command of Major G. V. Rukke, 
M. C., U. S. Army, and is awaiting orders to embark for 
overseas service. The following is a list of the medical 
personnel: director, Major Marshall Clinton; registrar, Mr. 
FE. Jj. Fairbairn, civilian employee; adjutant, Lieut. Timothy 
F. Donovan; quartermaster, Capt. J. H. Hickey; mess officer, 
Lieut. H. C. McDowell; commanding officer detach. medical 
department, Major N. G. Russell; chief surgical service, 
Major Marshall Clinton; chief medical service, Major N. G. 
Russell; pathologist, Capt. J. B. Betts; assistant pathologist, 
Lieut. R. N. De Niord; dental surgeons, Lieuts. C. L. Storms 
and E. J. Knoche. Ward officers: surgical—Capts. H. A. 
Smith, F. W. McGuire, J. P. Brennan, D. C. McKenney, L. 
Burrows; Major J. F. Fairbairn and Lieuts. W. L. Machemer 
and H. C. Fairbanks. Medical—Capts. F. P. Goodwin, R. E. 
DeCeu, Baldwin Mann, and Lieuts. H. C. McDowell, J. A. 
P. Millet, H. F. May and H. K. Hardy. 

Base Hospital No. 27, University of Pittsburgh Medical 
School, has been mobilized at Allentown, Pa. 

Base Hospital No. 31, of the Youngstown (Ohio) Hospital 
has been mobilized at Allentown, Pa., under command of 
Major Adam E. Schlanser, M. C., U. S. Army, and is awaiting 
orders for service abroad. The personnel includes: Drs. C. R. 
Clark, director and chief of medical service; James A. Sher- 
bondy, assistant director and chief of surgical service; B. W. 
Wilson, first assistant, medical service; C. C. Wolferth, chief 
of laboratory; S. M. McCurdy, registrar; M. P. Jones, first 
assistant, surgical service; A. E. Brant, staff surgeon and 
urologist; J. U. Buchanan, D. A. Nesbitt, E. R. Thomas, C. 
H. Moses, W. K. Allsop, staff surgeons; J .L. Washburn, 
ophthalmologist; F. J. Bierkamp, rhinologist and laryn- 
gologist; R. R. Morrall, orthopedic surgeon; P. G. Bordon, 
neurologist; D. B. Phillips, C. D. Barrett, R. W. Fenton, 
W. H. Bunn, staff physicians; O. D. Hudnut, roentgenologist ; 
C. M. Reed, pathologist; F. W. Ward, W. H. McCreary, 


dentists. 


Base Hospital No. 32, Indianapolis, was mobilized, Sep- 
tember 1, at Fort Benjamin Harrison, Ind., under command 
of Major Harry R. Beery, M. C., U. S. Army. Following is a 
list of the medical personnel: director, Major Edmund Dugan 
Clark; Majors Orange Garrett Pfaff and Bernays Kennedy; 
Capts. Carleton Buel McCulloch, Alois Bachman Graham, 
Charles Dolph Humes, Eugene Bishop Mumford, Lafayette 
Page, Harry F. Byrnes and Joseph Kent Worthington; Lieuts. 
Scott Robert Edwards, Ralph Landis Lochary, Raymond Cole 
Beeler, Robert Martin Moore, Leslie H. Maxwell, Paul 
Thomas Hurt, Smith Quimby, Ralph Lincoln Sweet, John 
Thomas Day, Joseph Warren Ricketts, Frank Columbia 
Walker, Jack Walter Scherer and James Vincent Sparks. 
The last two officers are dentists. 


Base Hospital No. 34, attached to the Episcopal Hospital, 
Philadelphia, was called into active service, September 14, at 
Allentown, Pa. Following is a list of the medical personnel: 
Majors Ralph G. Devoe, Astley P. C. Ashhurst, Emory G. 
Alexander, John B. Carson; Capts. Ralph S. Bromer, R. I. 
Levin, John W. Moore, Henry G. Welker; Lieuts. Benjamin 
F. Buzby, Irvine M. Boykin, Royeal E. Durham, John S. 
Eynon, Lewis W. Frank, Rutherford L. John, John Paul 
Jone, John D. Paul, Raymond J. Sprowl, George Wilson, Karl 
D. Winter and John B. Wolfe; also Lieuts. George A. Cole- 
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man and Faver W. Croll of the dental section of the M. O. 

Base Hospital No. 36, Detroit, has been mobilized at the 
State Fair Grounds. 

Members of Naval Base Hospital No. 5, recruited at the 
Methodist Hospital, Philadelphia, were ordered to report. 
September 12, to the Navy Yard in that city, for duty, and 
sailed, September 17, for France. This unit is under the 
directorship of Dr. Robert G. LeConte, Philadelphia. The 
members of Lieut.-Col. LeConte’s staff are: Lieuts. William 
Hewson, J]. Leon Herman, J. H. A. Cleaver and George E. 
Darby, Bella Bella, B. C. The officers of the unit are: 
essistant director, Lieut.-Com. James E. Talley, Lieuts. George 
(;. Ross, B. B. Vincent Lyon, Grayson P. McCooch, Percival 
M. Kerr, Elwyn, and John A. Hugo. 


IWEWS OF THE TRAINING CAMPS 
At Fort Benjamin Harrison 
TRENCH WARFARE 

The past week has been comparatively uneventful. There 
has. however, been one outstanding novelty in the weck’s 
program, in the assignment of details from each company 
for duty in the trenches. These have been dug by members 
of the Officers’ Training Camp under the supervision of 
Lieutenant Haye of 
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MEETING OF MILITARY SURGEONS 


Colonel Ashburn announced to the assembled student 
officers that there is to be a meeting of the Association of 
Military Surgeons in Indianapolis on October 8 and the two 
following days. Some of the program was outlined, and the 
cooperation of every one was asked in making the meeting a 
roaring success. ‘The country-wide fame of some of the 
expected visitors is of itself sufficient to make it a memorable 
occasion, and it is sincerely hoped that there will be a good 
turn-out of the profession to hear the speakers. 


THE CAMP VIEW OF DRAFTING THE MEDICAL PROFESSION 
Some animated discussion has been provoked in this camp 
by the appearance in the last issue of THe JourNnat of a 
letter written by Major Richard Derby, M. R. C. He states 
that “a fair proportion of the physicians who have volunteered 
are men who have heen attracted to a new life through a 
failure to succeed in their old,” and again that “we have 
not obtained through the volunteer system the men _ best 
qualified for the important duty of caring for our sick and 
wounded.” As applied to the personnel of this training camp, 
at least—and there is no evident reason why this camp should 
differ in this respect from the other Medical Officers’ Train- 
ing Camps in the country—such statements would seem, to 
say the least of it, distinctly unjustifiable. While it is true 
unfortunately that the average age is high, and that there- 
fore there is evidently a lack of younger volunteers, the vast 
majority of the older 


the French Army, and 
are most. elabor’ 

and realistic in con- 
struction. The trench 
details repaii to their 
posts in the afternoon 
and prepare them- 
selves for the nigitt 
attack. When dark 
ness comes on an 
opposing force at- 
tempts to ‘take the 
trenches, to the ac 
companiment of sen 
trv’s challenges, illu 
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of a night § attacl 
After the attack the 
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men in training are 
men highly respected 
in their communities, 
who have made con- 
siderable sacrifices to 
follow what they con- 
sidered to be the path 
of duty. Further- 
more, if a comparison 
were drawn between 
the sum of those men 
who now hold com- 
missions in the Med- 
ical Reserve Corps, or 
are continuing in civil 
life only because their 
services are more 
valuable to the coun- 
_try in their present 
capacity, and the sum 
of those who are tak- 
ing no active part in 
the country’s program 
of medical prepared- 
ness, who could then 
say that the pick of 


them on the litters 
and carry them back 
to the regimental aid 
station in the trenches. The first night or two there was 
rain and mud in plenty, so that the elements did their best 
to help reproduce the conditions familiar in Flanders. The 
men came back to camp ready for a twenty-four hour sleep, 

me of them sheepishly confessing that they had been picked 
off by their own outposts, but all agreed that the experi- 
ence was well worth the wounds and disability resulting 
from it. 

REGULAR ARMY CANDIDATES 


Candidates for the Regular Army Medical Corps who have 
tcken their preliminary examinations have been grouped 
together in Companies 3 and 4, for the purpose of more 
intensive training and closer observation by the regular 
ollcers in charge. Some of them have already been detailed 
temporarily to ambulance companies and field hospitals, so 
as to give them the chance of studying the routine of these 
units at first hand. Major Darby, M. C., is conducting a 
most strenuous class in setting up exercises for their exclusive 
benefit, comprising body-rolls, somersaults, and other acro- 
batic feats. 

LECTURES 


There have been no lectures of importance during the week 
except for one by Major Bell of the Canadian Army on his 
experiences during nine months of trench warfare on the 
western front. Much of this time was devoted to answering 
questions, though his audience would have been delighted 
to hear him talk for an extra hour or more. 


The Bivouac at Fort Benjamin Harrison. 


ithe country’s physi- 

cians is not already in 

the country’s service ? 
COMPANY NPWS AND PERSONAL 

Major F. W. Loughran, M. R. C., assistant sanitary inspec- 
tor, has left for New York on leave of absence. 

Capt. R. M. Wilder has returned from his leave of absence, 
and is again at his desk in the Adjutant’s Office. 

Capt. Richard Weil ordered to the Rockefeller Institute. 

The total strength of the training camp in medical officers 
alone is now 1,275. 

Company 1 gave a banquet on Wednesday, September 19, 
at the University Clu), Indianapolis, in honor of their chief 
instructor, Captain Celler. Eighty of the old members were 
present. The old company has been broken up and distributed 
among the other old companies. Many of the men are candi- 
dates for the regular corps. A new company has been formed 
this week, with Captain Celler still in command. He is to be 
assisted by Capt. S. J. Young and Lieuts. H. S. Osborne, V. C. 
von Unruh and Roy T. Morris. Lieutenant von Unruh has 
also been appointed assistant to Major: Snyder in the teach- 
ing of equitation. The company is now under the direct 
supervision of Colonel Shockley, M. C. 

Company 2 has lost Lieutenant Bayless from its corps of 
instructors. His place has been‘taken by Captain Stanton. 

Company 7 has added Lientenant Hoyt to its instructing 
staff, by transfer from Company 1. 

Company 8 has lost Major Caccini, its chief instructor. His 
place has been taken by Major Phillips. 

Company 10 now has Major McCormack, M. C., in imme- 
diate command. 
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THE BIVOUAC 

Several of the companies, through the kidness of Capt. F. 
Hutchins, Company 4, have had the privilege of enjoying a 
night’s bivouac in the prettiest section of the surrounding 
country. During the day’s trip the men were assigned prob- 
lems in sanitary tactics, including choice of locations for 
ambulance companies, with their respective field dressing 
stations, and for the establishment of a field hospital, the 
disposition of the defending and attacking forces having 
been previously announced. The work is shown in the 
accompanying illustration. 


FOR THE CONTROL OF VENEREAL 
DISEASES 


At Jackson, Mich., September 12, a conference of men and 
women, prominent in business and professional life in the 
state, was held for the purpose of considering the menace of 
venereal diseases in relation to the public health. Dr. C. G. 
Parnall, health officer of Jackson, in explaining the purpose 
of the meeting said that any movement designed to attack the 
problem must take cognizance of two main features: the 
prevention of venereal diseases in the Army and the control 
of these diseases in the civil population. Addresses were made 
among others by Dr. W. H. Martin, associated with Major 
Snow, in charge of venereal disease work in the United States 
Army; Avery G. Clinger, stationed at Battle Creek Canton- 
ment as head of the War Department Commission on train- 
ing Camp Activities; Major Neil M. Wood, head of the base 
hospital at Camp Custer; Dr. A. S. Warthin, head of the 
department of patholegy of the University of Michigan; Dr. 
J. H. Kellogg of Battle Creek and Dr. Richard Olin, secretary 
of the state board of health. A tentative program was out- 
lined for the prevention of venereal diseases involving the 
following propositions: 


PROGRAM FOR THE PREVENTION OF VENEREAL DISEASES 


1. Prostitution is to be suppressed vigorously and continuously. 
through the enforcement of the State laws, and the issuance of certil 
cates of health to prostitutes for use in soliciting is not to be include] 
in this program. 

2. Prostitutes brought to the attention of the police or health authori 
ties are to be examined; and all persons, male or female, capable of 
spreading venereal disease are to be isolated, under the provisions of 
the public health act, or local ordinance, and treated at public expense 
as long as there is danger in the opinion of the health officer, of their 
exposing others. 

3. Under no circumstances are infected prostitutes to be “floated” 
into other communities, and if they are known to go from one com: 
munity to another, the health officials of the place of destination are 
to be notified at once. 

4. The State law requiring the reporting of syphilis and gonococcus 
infections by physicians, office numbers, is to be enforced to the letter, 
and, in addition, physicians are to be urged to obtain and furnish to 
the local health officers the names of the persons who are suspected of 
disseminating infection. The local health officers are therefore to 
investigate and supervise or isolate infection cases according to the cir 
cumstances, 

5. To provide and encourage the instruction of young men and women 
in the advantages of a clean life and the dangers from venereal disease. 

6. To provide adequate opportunities for expert diagnosis, treatment 
and advice for infected persons financially unable to secure proper 
attention for themselves, and to encourage the continuance of treatment 
until the patient is cured, or at least becomes noninfectious. 

7. To provide free laboratory tests for syphilis and gonococcus infec- 
tions for physicians, and to encourage greater use of the tests for these 
diseases available at the laboratory of the Bureau of Communicable 
Diseases of the State Board of Health. 


A permanent committee to carry on the work was appointed 
as follows: Dr. W. H. Sawyer, Hillsdale; Miss Eleanor Hut- 
zell, Detroit; Rev. Caroline Bartlett Crane, Kalamazoo; Dr. 
A. S. Warthin, Ann Arbor; Fred L. Woodworth, state dairy 
and food commissioner, Lansing; Dr. C. G. Parnall, Jackson; 
Dr. R. M. Olin, secretary of the state board of health, Lan- 
sing; Rev. Charles D. Williams, Detroit, and Mr. James 
Couzens, Detroit. 

By a resolution Governor Sleeper was asked to appoint a 
commission to make recommendations for the control of 
venereal diseases within the state. On this commission the 
governor later appointed the following: Drs. R. M. Olin, 
Lansing; W. H. Sawyer, Hillsdale; A. S. Warthin, Ann 
Arbor; C. G. Parnall, Jackson, and Guy L. Keifer, Detroit. 
This commission met with Governor Sleeper at Lansing, 
September 18. The chief features of the immediate program 
outlined at that meeting include the investigation of the 
source of the infection, the segregation and hospital treatment 
of all infected prostitutes and the development of hospitals 
for such treatment. 


Jour. A. M. «a. 
Serr. 29, 1917 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE RESERVE CORPS 
_ It is quite probable that Congress will enact a law provid- 
ing a reserve corps for the Public Health Service, a subject 
already referred to in these columns. The original measure 
a Senate Joint Resolution, which had the approval of the 
Public Health Service and the Treasury Department, passed 
the Senate and was referred to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce of the House. This committee has 
already reported, recommending the measure in the form of 
a bill; and while the committee has made some modifications 
they are not seriously in conflict with Senate’s measure. The 
House substitute covers most of the essential features of the 
original measure as passed by the Senate, so that if it passes 
the House, which now seems extremely probable, it will 
undoubtedly be approved by the Senate. — 

The bill provides for a reserve corps to be composed of the 
officers of state, county and municipal health organizations, 
and other persons skilled in sanitary science. Such officers 
must make voluntary application to the Surgeon-General for 
appointment, and, with the assent of the proper executive 
ofhcers of the respective states, counties and municipalities, 
may be commissioned with the grade of assistant surgeons, 
past assistant surgeons, surgeons, or senior surgeons in the 
Reserve Corps of the Public Health Service for four years, 
or during the war. Sanitary engineers, assistant sanitary 
engineers, epidemiologists and assistant epidemiologists on 
the recommendation of the Surgeon-General, may also be 
commissioned as such. The duties of the reserve corps shall 
be directed toward the proper sanitation of ports and places 
within the United States or within its jurisidiction, especially 
places in which or near which industrial and military forces 
are to be mobilized, in which the corps shall cooperate with 
local health organizations and officials in charge of industrial 
establishments. The bill provides for an elastic organization 
which may be immediately expanded, whereby the govern- 
ment can instantly attack civilian epidemics which threaten 
to spread to military forces, which permits sanitation under 
federal direction of areas in contiguity to military camps, 
augments existing agencies for the collection of morbidity 
reports, and brings into the service of the United States as an 
aid to military operations a body of highly trained sani- 
tarians, engineers and epidemiologists who would otherwise 
be unavailable for military duty. 


SURGEON-GENERAL’S OFFICE REQUESTS 
INFORMATION ON REHABILITATION 
OF THE INJURED 


The Surgeon-General’s Office has addressed a letter to 
the secretaries of all county medical societies relative to the 
rehabilitation of partially handicapped persons who have 
been successful following injury. Arrangements are being 
made for special treatment for the wounded, including special 
efforts for functional restoration of damaged parts and 
vocational reeducation for those who, from the nature of 


their illness or injury, are unable to follow their previous 
occupation. 


INFORMATION REGARDING SUCCESSFUL CRIPPLES 


To aid in this work the Surgeon-General desires to know 
what those who are suffering from chronic illnesses or who 
are partially disabled as a result of injuries, are now doing. 
For example, a person who has lost the right hand may still 
be a successful carpenter or market gardener; one having 
lost both lower extremities may be successful in some line 
in which he is not required to move from place to place; a 
man with chronic heart disease may be suitably occupied in 
work in which there is no special stress on that organ. The 
collection of this experience should be of remarkable assis- 
tance as showing what the various types can do. 

The Surgeon-General requests that medical societies and 
physicians aid in this work by securing a list of partially 
disabled persons in the county who are successfully following 
trades or occupations. The information desired in reference 
to each case should include: (a) character of disability, 
medical or surgical; (6) the work at which the patient is 
employed, and degree of success; (c) the way in which 
he learned or entered his occupation after his injury or 
illness. The names of the disabled are not necessary. 

If any man who has been successful after an injury or 
illness desires to write a short autobiography stating his 
experience, this will be very useful and will be utilized in 
preparing a booklet to be distributed to the men at the 
proper time. 
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EXEMPTION OF MEDICAL STUDENTS 
AND INTERNS 


Provision for Permitting Medical Students Who Have 
Been Accepted for the Draft to Continue Their 
Professional Studies 


In accordance with the supplemental regulations authorized 
by the President, the Surgeon-General of the Army has 
approved the following forms which are to be filled out and 
returned to him. This should be done without delay. It 
must be understood that medical students permitted to con- 
tinue their studies under these provisions are not exempted 
and may be called to duty at any time that the President 
deems their services especially needed by the Army. 


AFFIDAVIT OF DEAN AND STUDENT 

The dean or secretary will make his affidavit and send it to 
the student accepted for the draft, who will make his affidavit 
and forward both affidavits with a copy of the order of the 
local board calling him to report for physical examination 
(Form 103), to the Surgeon-General of fhe Army, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Affidavits must be executed by some one legally 
qualified to administer an oath. 


AFFIDAVIT OF THE DEAN OR SECRETARY OF THE MEDICAL SCHOOL 
gahicte Medical School, do swear that the official records of this 
» and that he has successfully done the 


work of his class. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 


AFFIDAVIT OF THE STUDENT ACCEPTED FOR THE DRAFT 


Sebdscbesenedsneeasonenasemes , having been accepted for the 
second 
.eee- Medical School in the third year, having entered said 
fourth 
Mo. Yr 


I hereby apply to the Surgeon-General of the Army to be ordered to 
report at once to my local board for military duty and thus to he 
inducted into the military service of the United States, immediately 
thereupon to be discharged from the National Army for the purpose of 
enlisting in the Enlisted Reserve — of the Medical Department. I 
have teen called ty beard physically 
examined and accepted, and there is no claim for my exemption or 
discharge now pending and I have not been ordered to military duty. 
In compliance with the supplemental regulations governing the execu- 
tion of the Selective Service Law authorized by the President and issued 
under date of August 29, 1917, I am making this application and am 
enclosing herewith a copy of the order of the local board calling me 
to report for a physical examination (Form 103). 

I do hereby pledge myself to enlist in the Medical Enlisted Reserve 
Corps and to promptly respond either before or after my graduation on 
an order from the Surgeon-General to active duty. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this .......... en 


AFFIDAVIT OF THE MEDICAL STUDENT WIIO HAS BEEN ACCEPTED FOR THE 
DRAFT, AND IS NOW ON ACTIVE DUTY IN A CANTONMENT OF 
THE NATIONAL ARMY 


second 

Medical School in the third year, 
fourth 


I hereby apply to the Surgeon General of the Army to be ordered 
to be discharged from the National Army for the purpose of enlisting 
in the Enlisted Medical Reserve Corps of the Medical Department. I 


examined and accepted, and am now in active service in the National 

City 

Pe ree seeeeeeee In compliance with compiled rulings No. 11 of 


State 
Provost Marshal General, Part 1 (Z), I am making, this application and 
am enclosing herewith a copy of the order of the local board calling 
me to report for a physical examination (Form 103), 
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I do hereby pledge myself to enlist immediately in the Medical 
Enlisted Reserve Corps and to promptly respond either before or after 
my graduation to an order from the Surgeon General to active duty. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me ‘this . 


Provision for Permitting Hospital Interns Who Have Been 
Accepted for the Draft to Temporarily Continue 
Their Professional Duties 


In accordance with the supplemental regulations authorized 
by the President, the Surgeon-General of the Army presents 
the following form to be filled out and returned to him. This 
should be done without delay. It should be understood that 
hospital interns permitted to continue their hospital duties 
under these provisions are not exempted from the draft and 
may be called to duty at any time that the President deems 
their services especially needed by the Army. The spirit of 
the supplemental regulations issued by the President does not 
permit the recognition of an internship continuing more than 
twelve months. 

The superintendent of the hospital will execute his affidavit, 
ask the drafted intern to fill out his and return both affidavits 
with a copy of the order of the local board calling him to 
report for physical examination (Form 103), to the Surgeon- 
General of the Army, Washington, D. C. Affidavits must be 
executed by some one legally qualified to administer an oath. 


AFFIDAVIT OF TITE SUPERINTENDENT OF THE HOSPITAL 


City State 


hospital, devoting his entire time to his intern work and receiving 
therefor no compensation; that I regard his continuance in this position 
as essential to the best interests of this hospital; that the daily average 
number of patients in this hospital is ............... , and that the 
number of interns in this hospital is ................ eee a ; that the 
drafted intern herein specified began his internship 


Month 
Day Year Month 
Day Year 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this ......... LébsenweeneneneD 

AFFIDAVIT OF THE DRAFTED HOSPITAL INTERN 

be , having been accepted for the 

City State 
sey began my internship in this hospital 
Mo. Yr 
Mo Day Yr 
Mo Day Yr 


I hereby apply to the Surgeon-General of the Army to be ordered to 
report® at once to my local board for military duty and thus to be 
inducted into the military service of the United States, immediately 
thereupon to be discharged from the National Army for the purpose of 
enlisting in the Enlisted Reserve Corps of the Medical Department. I 
have been called by local board .......cccccocccccesccccce » physically 
examined and accepted, and there is no " claim for my exemption or 
discharge now pending and I have not been ordered to military duty. 
In compliance with the supplemental regulations governing the txecu- 
tion of the Selective Service Law authorized by the President and issued 
under date of August 29, 1917, I am making this application and am 
enclosing herewith a copy of the order of the local board calling me 
to report for a physical examination (Form 103). 

I do hereby pledge myself to enlist in the Medical Enlisted Reserve 
Corps and to promptly respond at any time to an order from the 
Surgeon-General to active duty. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this ...... 00 6eseeoccccesses se 


. 


* This report may be made in person, w mail or by telegram. 
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Physicians Recommended for Commission in the 
Reserve Corps 
During the week ending Sept. 22, 1917, 709 physicians were 
recommended for commission in the Medical Reserve Corps, 


the proportion being thirteen majors, eighty captains and 616 
licutenants. 


Physicians Go to Join Staff of American Hospital in Paris 


At the request of Dr. Joseph A. Blake, Dr. J. B. McCook 
of Hartford, Conn., and Dr. W. Irving Clark of Worcester, 


Mass., will be sené to the American Red Cross Hospital. in 
Paris. 


Medical History of the War 
Col. C. C. McCulloch, M. C., U. S. Army, and Major Field- 
ing H. Garrison, M. R. C., U. S. Army, have been constituted 


a board to collect and prepare material for a medical and 
surgical history of the war. 


Red Cross Commission to Russia Returns 
The major portion of the Red Cross Commission to Russia 
is now in Japan on its way back to this country and is 
expected home about October 20. It is announced that Mr. 
Raymond Robins of Chicago is to remain in Russia and, in 
addition to his work as director of the Red Cross, will 
supervise the four principal relief organizations. 


Statistics of the Dental Corps 

The Surgeon-General’s Office has completed the enrol- 
ment of, and now has at its disposal, 178 Dental Corps officers, 
221 National Guard dental officers, and 2,473 Dental Reserve 
Corps officers, making a total of 2,872, or enough to supply 
in the proportion of one dentist to 1,000 men, as authorized 
by law, an army of 2,872,000 men. No more dental officers 
will, therefore, be required in the immediate future. 


Doctors and Nurses Decorated 

Justine Godart, undersecretary for the Army Medical Ser- 
vice, on September 15, visited the Chateau in the department 
of Yonne where the French Hospital of New York has 
conducted a military hospital of 250 beds since early in 1916. 
Decorations were conferred on Drs. John C. Irwin and 
Thomas M. Savage, and on nine of the nurses on duty in the 
institution. 


Second Infant Welfare Unit Goes to France 


The American Red Cross announces that Dr. Charles 
Ulysses Moore of Portland, Ore., has been sent to France to 
reenforce the Infant Welfare Unit now at work there under 
the direction of Dr. William P. Lucas of the University of 
California. With Dr. Moore will go sixteen nurses who have 
had special training in children’s diseases and socal welfare 
work. A third detachment of physicians for this service is 
expected to sail shortly. 


Red Cross Commission to Roumania Goes to Jassy 


According to cable advices, the American Red Cross Com- 
mission to Roumania left Petrograd last week for Jassy. 
Conference with Ambassador Billings, minister to Roumania, 
revealed the fact that immediate supplies, including medical 
equipment of every kind are badly needed. Wounds are now 
being dressed with sawdust. An urgent need also exists for 
ambulance transports with drivers and machines. A typhus 
epidemic threatens for the winter. 


Public Health Nurses to Work in Region of Cantonments 


Fifty public health nurses have been assigned for duty by 
the American Red Cross to the zones around the various 
cantonments. Nurses have already taken up their work in 
the civil districts around the cantonments at Hattiesburg, 
Miss.; Fort Riley, Kan.; Des Moines, lowa; Louisville, Ky.; 
Little Rock, Ark.; Ayer, Mass.; Chillicothe, Ohio; Atlanta, 
Ga.: Newport News and Petersburg, Va. These nurses will 
act as visiting nurses in the territory surrounding the camps 
and will endeavor to prevent the spread of tuberculosis, 
malaria and social diseases, and to strengthen the local infant 
welfare programs. 
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Appropriations for Sanitary Units 

September 16, it was announced by the National Red Cross 
that appropriations had been made to assist local authorities 
in protecting health about Army camps as follows: for New- 
port News, Va., $21,000 was provided; $5,000 for three nurses 
to work with the Massachusetts Health Department at Ayer; 
$14,000 to Atlanta, Ga., chiefly for the destruction of malaria- 
bearing mosquitoes around Camp Gordon; $10,000 for Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio. In all $106,000 has been appropriated. 


Germans Agree Not to Attack Hospital Ships 

A dispatch to Paris from Madrid states that King Alfonso 
has obtained from the belligerent powers an agreement per- 
mitting the free movement of French and British hospital 
ships in the Mediterranean and the Atlantic as far as the 
English Channel. This agreement also provides for the 
removal from French hospital ships of German officers who 
have been held prisoners thereon, and the removal of French 
prisoners from exposed positions on the war front. 


Sanitary Unit Established 

P. A. Surg. Joseph R. Ridlon, U. S. P. H. S., has announced 
that a provisional allotment of $10,000 has been made for the 
sanitary unit of the American Red Cross at Anniston, Ala., 
and the unit has been established with Emmett W. Ledbetter 
as business manager and Dr. Ridlon as director. Work has 
already been begun at the task of making mosquito-proof the 
area adjoining Camp McClellan. A laboratory will be estab- 
lished in Anniston which may be used by any physician in 
the city or county for the examination of specimens. 


American Public Health Association to Hold 
Special War Meeting 


War and its relation to public health will be the chief 
topic at the meeting of the American Pubic Health Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C., October 17 to 20. 


Papers are to be 
presented by President W. A. 


Evans, Chicago; Surgeons- 
General Gorgas and Braistead;: Colonel Goodwin of the 
British Army, and others. Special symposiums will be 
devoted to the control of venereal diseases in the Army and 
Navy, and to laboratory sérvice in war time. 


Making of Comfort Kits 


The American Red Cross has issued circulars, which can 
be obtained on application at any Red Cross chapter, relative 
to the making of comfort kits and bags for the men of our 
Army and Navy. The circular embodies the suggestions of 
the War Department, of General Pershing and of Major 
Grayson M. P. Murphy, as to what the men wish. Three 
types of kits are suggested: a simple bag with drawstrings 
and two bags with pockets, one for the trenches and one suit- 


able for hospital use. These kits are to be made of plain 
khaki. 


Conference of Presidents of the Examining Boards Called 
to Meet at Fort Benjamin Harrison - 


Capt. George W. Kreider, M. R. C., has called a meeting 
of the officers and members of the various examining boards 
for the Medical Reserve Corps to take place at Fort Benjamin 
Harrison, Monday, October 8, at 11 a. m. This conference 
has the endorsement of the Surgeon-General, and Dr. Kreider 
states that already nearly one half of the boards have 
responded favoring the conference at that time. Important 
subjects relative to the work will be brought before this 
conference. 


Medical Patriots of Rochester, N. Y. 


Major John M. Swan, M. R. C., writes that the item in 
Tue Journat for September 22, page 1014, relative to St. 
Louis’ contribution to the Medical Reserve Corps, leads him 
to send the following facts relative to the contribution of 
Rochester : “Fifty-five physicians have been examined and have 
accepted commissions in the’ Medieal Reserve Corps, or are 
on duty with the Second Ambulance Company, N. G., N. Y.; 
Third Regiment, N. G. N. Y., now the 112th Infantry, 
National Army, or the New York Naval Militia. There are 
about 415 physicians in Rochester, which makes the per- 
centage of Rochester physicians in the service of the govern- 
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ment, at the present time, or who have accepted their com- 
missions and stand in readiness to obey any order, 13.1 per 
cent.” 


Reconstruction Hospital Plans 


It has been decided by the Army Medical Department to 
erect in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, Buffalo, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Paul, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Denver, Kansas City, St. Louis, Memphis, Tenn. ; 
Richmond, Va.; Atlanta and New: Orleans, reconstruction hos- 
pitals wherein will begin a rehabilitation for private life, of 
soldiers who return wounded from the war front. Sites have 
already been chosen and it is probable that Boston, New 
York, Washington and Chicago will be the first cities to 
establish these hospitals. Each hospital will accommodate 
500 patients with provision for doubling the capacity ff neces- 
sary. In these institutions industrial training will be taken 
up and additional educational facilities will be furnished 
to those fitted for them. Workshops and employment bureaus 
will also be established for the benefit of these disabled 
soldiers. 


Sanitary Supervision of Army Clothing Production 


The production of army clothing on a tremendous scale 
has permitted abuses to creep in in the way of the production 
of such clothing in unsanitary surroundings and conditions, 
as the business has been farmed out by contractors and 
subcontractors in sweat shops and in homes. Objectionable 
conditions were found by the New York Child Labor Com- 
mittee in instances in which the work had been given out to 
be done in homes, in which dangerous sanitary conditions 
existed and small children were found working in violation 
of the law. To meet the situation Secretary of War Baker 
appointed a board of control of labor standards, consisting 
of Louis E. Kirstein of Boston, Mrs. Florence Kelley, secre- 
tary of the National Consumers League, and Capt. Walter 
E. Kreusi of Quartermaster’s Department, U. S. R. They 
are charged with taking such steps that the Quartermaster- 
General will be enabled to enforce the maintenance of sound 
industrial and sanitary conditions in the manufacture of 
army clothing, to inspect factories, to see that proper stand- 
ards are established in government work, to pass on the 
industrial standards maintained by bidders on army clothing 
and to act so that just conditions prevail. 


Physical Disqualification for Military Service in Italy 

The Italian war department has recently issued a new 
official set of regulations as to the physical disqualifications 
for army service. The list as published recently in our 
Naples and Milan exchanges contains eighty-six clauses, 
besides a separate list of infirmities which exempt the recruit 
from active war service but permit him to serve on light 
duty, the sedentary service as it is called. One clause of the 
regulations provides that a register of these relatively dis- 
qualified men is to be kept at all the mobilization centers, 
and these men are to be called on for the sedentary service. 
No one is to be placed permanently on the sedentary force 
except those excluded by the specified infirmities from the 
active fatiguing war service. There has been considerable 
talk in Italy of late because hitherto hernia has exempted 
men from military service. One member of parliament, in 
discussing the matter recently, urged compulsory operations 
on men with hernia, saying that a simple operation of this 
kind would give the country 100,000 new and valid recruits. 
The new regulations alter this, as hernia now does not exclude 
absolutely from military service unless the hernia cannot be 
reduced and kept under control with suitable apparatus. It 
comes in the list of the infirmities permanently placing the 
man in the sendentary service, except what are called “button 
hernias.” By these new arrangements, hernia no longer 
exempts from service but holds the man back in the sedentary 
service. It is optional for him, however, of course, 
although, naturally, this is not mentioned in the Elenco . 
it is optional for him to have his hernia corrected by an opera- 
tion which would advance him into the active ranks. Among 
the seventeen other infirmities which class the man perma- 
nently as fit only for the sedentary sérvice, are facial paral- 
ysis, large and knobby hydrocele, varicocele or systocele, one 
leg from 3 to 5 cm. shorter than its mate, habitual dislocation 
of a joint, and permanent dislocation of one thumb or big 
toe or loss of one big toe. The Elenco specifies further in 
regard to hernia and some of the other infirmities that .they 
are not to be classified until after the man has been under 
observation in a military hospital. 
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Orders to Officers of the Medical Corps 


Lieut.-Col. G. F. Juenemann, M. C., to Gettysburg, Pa., American 
reorganization camp, for duty. 

Lieut.-Col. E. H. Hartnett, M. C., will report in person to C. O., 
Western Dept., for duty. 

Major J. S. Lambie, Jr., M. C., to Philadelphia, Pa., for duty as 
C. O. of Base Hospital No. 38, Jefferson Hospital, Philadelphia. 

Major P. Waterman, M. C., to 26th Division as director of ambulance 
companies, with station in Boston. 

The retirement of Col. G. E. Bushnell, M. C., from active service on 
Sept. 10, 1917, is announced. 

Officers of M. C. to duty as follows: Lieut.-Col. J. W. Hanner to 
Camp Devens, Ayer, Mass., 76th Division, as chief surgeon; Lieut.-Col. 
S. J. Morris to Walter Reed General Hospital; Major John A. Burket 
to Camp Sherman, Ohio, 83d Division; Major L. P. Williamson from 
Ayer, Mass., to Washington in connection with the division of gas 
defense; Major D. W. McEnery to Camp Dix, N. J., 78th Division, as 
division sanitary inspector; Ist Lieut. R. B. Hill from 2d Regiment 
of Engineers, American University, to 20th Engineers. 

Lieut.-cols. of M. C. to duty as follows: W. H. Moncrief to Wash- 
ington; G. McD. Van Poole to Fort B. Harrison; M. A. W. Shockley 
and H. F. Pipes to Fort B. Harrison 

Majors of M. C. to the place specified for duty: T. H. Johnson, 
Philadelphia, Pa., No. 20, University of Pa. Hospital; A. von Schrader, 
Albany, N. Y., No. 33, Albany Hospital and Medical College. 

Major E. G. Bingham, M. C., to duty as C. O. of base hospital ani 
as commandant of medical officers’ training camp at Fort Des Moines. 


Orders to Officers of the Medical Reserve Corps 


ALABAMA 

To Camp Beauregard, Alexandria, La., for duty, Lieut. R. Jackson, 
Birmingham. 

To Camp Sheridan, Montgomery, Ala., in the ophthalmic division, 
section surgery of the head, Capt. C. A. Tipgen, Montgomery; as chief 
of medical service, Lieut. J. S. McLester, Birmingham. 

To Fort Oglethorpe for a course of instruction, Lieuts. Andrew L. 
Glaze, Jr., Athens; Lucius L. Terry, Solon W. Wright, Bessemer; 
Rufus Jackson, M. Rogers, Birmingham; Beaman S. Cooley, 
Boaz; W. Theo. Langley, Camp Hill; William S. Sewell, Center; Moses 
E. Sherer, Childersburg; Joseph T. Banks, Dadeville; Conrad Wall, 
Forest Home; Thomas Y. Greet, Gadsden; Horace Van de Voort, Gaston- 
burg; Austin F. J. Boyd, Hamburg; Francis G. Hendrick, Huntsboro; 
Charles W. Brasfield, Linden; Howard P. Rankin, Midway; Frederick 
W. Wilkerson, Montgomery; Otis W. Little, James D. Perdue, Mt. 
Vernon; Edward C. Hagler, Northport; John F. Jenkins, Opeliker; 
James P. Vansant, Piedmont; Zadoc L. Weatherford, Red Bay; Julius 
F. Peavy, Jr., Robertsdale; Richard B. McCann, Seale; Edmond R. 
Lett, Tallassee; William C. Hatchett, Toney; James W. Beard, Lucian 
M. Tompkins, Troy; Maxwell Moody, James H. Somerville, Jr., Tusca- 
loosa; William M. Pierce, Tuscumbia; Bryant B. Edwards, Union 
Springs, and Walter E. Allen, Ward. 

To Walter Reed Hospital, Washington, for treatment, Lieut. H. L. 
McWhorter, Collinsville. 

ARIZONA 

To Camp Logan, Texas, for duty in division of ophthalmology, 

section of surgery of the head, Capt. A. R. Warner, Komatke. 


ARKANSAS 
To Camp Pike, Ark., for duty, Lieut. F. L. Castleberry, Little Rock. 


CALIFORNIA 


To Camp Dodge, Yowa, for duty in the division of ophthalmology, 
section of surgery, Lieut. W. J. Hosford, Santa Cruz. 

To Camp Doniphan, Ft. Sill, Okla., for duty, Lieut. A. E. Edgerton, 
Stockton. 

To Camp Funston, Ft. Riley, Kan., from Gas School, Ft. Sill, Okla., 
and report in person to the commanding general for duty as instructor 
in gas defense, Capt. Rutherford B. Irones, San Diego. 

To Camp Kearny, Linda Vista, Calif., for duty as chief of 
division of otolaryngology, section of surgery of the head, Capt. R. S. 
Anthony, Los Gatos; for duty with 40th Division National Guard, 
Lieuts. G. Hoskins, Ferndale; W. D. Rolph, Riverside; C. L. Morris, 
Santa Barbara; and G. H. Sciaroni, Sutter Creek. 

To Camp Logan, Houston, Tex., from Gas School, Ft. Sill, Okla., and 
report in person to the commanding general for duty as instructor in 
gas defense, Capt. Fred. F. Sprague, Los Banos. 

To Camp Mills, Garden City, N. Y., 42d Division, for duty, Lieut. 
A. H. Mastin, Courtland. 

To Camp Travis, Tex., for duty, Major H. C. Moffitt, San Francisco. 

To Fort McDowell, Calif., for duty, Lieuts. W. J. Haber, and J. F. 
Chapman, San Francisco. 

To Houston, Tex., Av. School, for duty, Capt. L. F. Luckie, Los 
Angeles. 

To report im person to commanding general Western Department, 
for duty, Capt. E. L. Wemple, San Francisco; Lieuts. G. P. Tolman, 
Sacramento; and L. G. Seidenfeld, San Francisco. 


COLORADO 


To Camp Doniphan, Okla., for duty in division of ophthalmology, 
section of surgery of the head, Capt. A. C. Magruder, Colorado 
Springs; from Gas School, Ft. Sill, Okla., and report to commanding 


general for duty as instructor in gas defense, Lieut. William M. Bane, 
Denver. 
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To Fort Benjamin Harrison for a course of instruction, Lieut. Orion 


A. Grantham, 


Johnstown. 

] Fort Oglethorpe, for a course of instruction, Lieut. Harry B. 
Sobernheimer, Meeker 

To Linda Vista, Calif., for duty in division of ophthalmology, section 
of surgery of the head, Lieut. F. N. Stiles, Grand Junction. 


To San Francisco, Calif., for duty, Capt. W. A. Jones, Denver. 
CONNECTICUT 
To Camp Bartlett, Westfield, Mass., for duty, Lieut. W. F. Collins, 
New Haven. 
To Camp Mills, Garden City, N. Y., 42d Division, for duty, Lieut. 
F. C. Young, Colchester 


To Fort Benjamin Harrison, for duty, Capt. L. I. Mason, Willimantic. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
To Camp Lewis, American Lake, Wash., for duty as chief of the 
medical service, Lieut. C. S. White, Washington. 
lo Camp Sheridan, Montgomery, Ala., for duty, Lieut. J. L. Gariss, 
Washington 
To Fort Oglethorpe for a course of instruction, Lieuts. Charles Bell, 
and John H. Digges, Washington. 


FLORIDA 

To Camp McClellan, Anniston, Ala., from Gas School, Ft. Sill, Okla., 
and report in person to the commanding general for duty as instructor 
in gas defense, Lieut. George G. Tillman, Barton. 

To Camp Sevier, S. C., for duty in division of ophthalmology, section 
of surgery of the head, Capt. J. Halton, Sarasota. 

To Camp Taylor, Louisville, Ky., from Gas Schocol, Ft. Sill, Okla., 
nd report in person to the commanding general for duty as instructor 
in gas defense, Lieut. Lester J. Efird, Tampa. 

To Fort Oglethorpe, for a course of instruction, Capt. Joseph N. 
Fogarty, Key West; Lieuts. Joseph H. Chirles, Clearmont; Henry F. 
Parnell, Ft. Myers; William E. Whitlock, Ft. White; Charles L. Kennon, 
Elijah T. Sellers, Jacksonville; Hugh St. C. Geiger, Kissimmee; Dwight 
D. Rivers, Lake City; Archie C. Watson, Live Oak; Adam C. Walkup, 
McIntosh; James R. McEachern, Monticello; Harold M. Beardall, 
Orlando; John C. Holley, Pace; MacMiller Harrison, Palmetto; Baldwin 
S. Stutts, Pt. St. Joe; Daniel B. Williams, South Jacksonville; William 
J. Lancaster, Tampa; from Gas School, Ft. Sill, Okla., and report to 
the commandant, Medical Officers’ Training Camp, for duty as instruc- 
tor in gas defense, Richard Leffers, Lakeland. 

To Syracuse, N. Y., for regimental duty, Capt. H. F. Watt, Ocala; 
Lieuts. W. H. Pickett, Gainesville; A. L. Izlar, Ocala; and J. W. 
McClane, St. Petersburg. 

GEORGIA 


To Camp Gordon, Ga., for duty in the division of ophthalmology, 
section of surgery, Capt. R. R. Daly, Atlanta. 

To Fort Oglethorpe, for a course of instruction, Lieuts. Cecil Stoc’ 
ard, James R. Smith, Atlanta; Henry D. Coffee, Auburn; David M 
Silver, Augusta; Joseph E. Mercer, Baxley; Philip G. Fitzgerald, 
Biakely; A. Nathan Dykes, Columbus; Whitfield W. Crook, Cuthbert; 
Leslie L. Blair, Marietta; Carl H. Verner, Martin; Homer G. Lightner, 
Montezuma; Hugh W. Wade, Quitman; Burton P. Bradley, Joseph H. 
Mull, Rome; George L. Fuguary, Savannah; John C. Call, Sylvania, 
Robert C. Walker, Waycross; and John W. Bradley, Woodstock. 


HAWAII 


To Fort Kamehameha, H. T., from Ft. Ruger, H. T., for duty as 
post surgeon and surgeon of the Coast Defense of Oahu, Major E. W. 
tayley, Ft. Ruger. 

To Fort Oglethorpe, for a course of instruction, Major Harry R. 
McKellar, Ft. Shafter. 

ILLINOIS 


To Camp Custer, Mich., from Fort Benjamin Harrison, for duty as 
chief of medical service, Major E. E. Irons, Chicago. 

To Camp Devens, Mass., for duty in the division of ophthalmology, 

tion of surgery, Lieut. W. G. McDeed, Monticello. 

To Camp Grant, Rockford, I1., from Gas School, Fort Sill, Okla., 
nd report to the commanding general for duty as instructor in gas 
cefense, Capt. John S. Sweeney; for duty in the division of ophthal- 
mology, section of surgery, Lieuts. H. S. Cradle; for duty, F. M. 
Phifer, Chicago. 

To Camp Logan, Texas, for duty in division of ophthalmology, sec- 
tion of surgery of the head, Lieut. J. F. Strauss, Chicago. 

To Camp Pike, Ark., as chief of medical service, Major A. A. Small, 
Chicago. 

To Camp Shelby, Miss., for duty in division of ophthalmology, sec- 
tion of surgery of the head, Lieut. C. M. Wilmot, Spear. 

To Camp Sherman, Chillicothe, Ohio, Base Hospital, as surgical chief, 
Capts. J. A. Harvey, Chicago; as C. O. of Red Cross Ambulance Co. 
No. 9, S. V. Balderton; with Red Cross Ambulance Co. No. 9, Lieuts 
H. M. Fogo, Evanston, and J. E. McNeel, Chicago. 

To Camp Taylor, Ky., Eighty-Fourth Division, for duty, Capt. F. S. 
O'Hara, Springfield; for duty as chief of medical service, Lieut. W. Ww. 
Hamburger, Chicago. 

To Fort Benjamin Harrison, for a course of instruction, Capt. 
Engene F. Wahl, Edwardsville; Lieuts. Ira J. Magee and Thaddeus 
S. Pierzynski, Chicago. For duty with Base Hospital No. 36, Lieut. 
F. L. Stone. 

To Fort Des Moines, lowa, for duty, Lieut. L. C. Gatewood, Chicago. 

To Fort Kamehameha, H. T., from Schofield Barracks, for duty, 
Lieut. C. S. Brewer, Fairbury. 

To Hattiesburg, Miss., from Fort Riley, and report in person to the 
commanding general, Camp Shelby, for duty, Lieut. Alexander W. 
Burke, Chicago. 
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To Fort Sheridan, Il., for duty, Lieut. K. J. Henrichsen, Chicago. 

To Jefferson Barracks, Mo., for duty, Lieut. S. Horwitz, Peoria. 

To Neurological School, University of Pennsylvania, for a four 
weeks’ course of intensive training in brain surgery, Lieut. George H. 
Schroeder, Chicago. 

To report to commanding officer, Ambulance Co. No. 9, for duty, 
Lieut. J. P. Cleary, Chicago. 

To Syracuse, N. Y., for regimental duty, Lieut. C. W. Shaffer, 
Chicago. 

To Waco, Texas, Aviation School, for duty, Lieut. E. C. Gaffney, 
Lincoln, 

INDIANA 

To Camp Custer, Battle Creek, Mich., for duty, Lieut. T. I. Padgett, 
Jasonville. 

To Camp Dix, N. J., for duty in the division of ophthalmology, s 
tion of surgery, Lieut. G. G. Van Mater, Peru 

To Camp Funston, Fort Riley, Kan., Lieut. R. C. Shanklin, South 
Bend. 

To Camp Green, Charlotte, N. C., from Gas School, Fort Sill, Obl., 
and report in person to the commanding general for duty as instr 
tor in gas defense, Capt. Leonard A. Ensminger, Indianapolis. 

To Camp Shelby, Hattiesburg, Miss., from Gas School, Fort Sit!!, 
Okla., and report in person to the commanding general for duty as 
instructor in gas defense, Lieut. James A. Work, Elkhart 

Camp Sheridan, Montgomery, Ala., from Gas School, Fort Sill, 
Okla., and report in person to the commanding general for duty 
instructor in gas defense, Lieut. Oliver O. Alexander, Terre Haute 

To Fort Benjamin Harrison, for a course of instruction, Lieut. Joseph 
A. Graham, Hammond. 

To Fort Oglethorpe, for a course of instruction, Lieut. Edwin W. 
Rodengeiser, Indianapolis. 


IOWA 


To Camp Dodge, Towa, for duty in the division of ophthalmology, 
section of surgery, Capt. L. L. Henninger, Council Bluffs 

To Camp Grant, Ill., for duty in the division of ophthalmology, sec 
tion of surgery, Lieut. E. J. Lambert, Ottumwa. 

To Fort Oglethorpe, Ga., Lieut. J. A. White, Olin 

To Fort Riley, for duty, Capts. A. Negus, Keswick, and W. S 
Norton, Muscatine. 

To Washington, for duty, Capt. G. McConnell, Waterloo, 


KANSAS 

To Ambulance Co. No. 9, from post hospital, Schofield Barracks, 
Lieut. L. A. Clary, Hutchinson. 

To Camp Cody, Deming, N. M., for duty and report in person to 
commanding general for purpose of making examinations in his specialty 
of recruits for the National Army, Major John E. Hewitt, Wakefield 

To Fort Houston, Texas, for duty, Lieut. P. B. Matz, Leavenworth. 

To Fort Leavenworth, for duty, Capt. J. F. McGill, Fort Scott 

To Fort Oalethorpe, for a course of instruction, Lieuts. Richard C. 
Henderson, Pittsburg, and William J. Stewart, Summerfield. 

KENTUCKY 

To American University, Wash., for duty, Lieut. F. K. Foley, Cen 
tral City. 

To Camp Beauregard, La., for duty in division of ophthalmology, 
section of surgery of the head, Capt. R. Lockhar*, Owensboro 

To Camp Shelby, Miss., for duty in division of ophthalmology, section 
of surgery of the head, Capt. O. Le R. Smith, Lexington 

To Fort Benjamin Harrison, for a course of instruction, Lieuts 
Augustus B. Riley, Hartford, and Frank B. Dewitt, Rockport. 


LOUISIANA 

To Camp Beauregard, Alexandria, La., from Gas School, Fort Sill, 
Okla., and report in person to the commanding general for duty as 
instructor in gas defense, Lieut. Francis S. Furman, Shreveport 

To Fort Oglethorpe, for a course of instruction, Lieuts. William T 
McNeese, Angie; Spears 0. Turner, De Ridder; Harper L. Crow, Elm 
prove; George B. LeSuer, Gonzales; Edwin O. Simonton, Jonesbor 
Wiley R. Buffington and Irena¢us N. Tucker, New Orleans; Christopher 
L. Mengis, Norwood, and Clifford P. Rutledge, Shreveport. 

To Syracuse, N. Y., for regimental duty, Lieut. H. N. Stilphen, 
New Orleans. 

MAINE 

To Camp Mills, Garden City, N. Y., for duty in division of ophthal 
mology, section of surgery of the head, Capt. W. E. Kershner, Bath; 
Forty-Second Division for duty, Lieut. H. S. Babcock, Castine. 


MARYLAND 


To American University, Washington, Second Regiment of Engineers, 
Lieut. F. H. Herman, Baltimore. 

To Camp Devens, Ayer, Mass., Lieut. G. B. Wislocki, Baltimore 

To Camp Meade, Annapolis Junction, Md., for duty, Lieuts. J. H 
Truitt, Bowie; F. O. Miller, Elliott City, and W. H. Kable, Woodsboro. 

To Camp MacArthur, Waco, Texas, from New York Neurological 
Institute, New York, and report in person to commanding general and 
to commanding officer base hospital, for the purpose of making examina- 
tion in his specialty, Lieut. George H. Preston, Baltimore. 

To Camp Sheridan, Montgomery, Ala., from Boston Psychopathic 
Hospital, Boston, and report in person to the commanding general, and 
to the commanding officer base hospital, for the purpose of making 
examination in his specialty, Lieut. Milford Levy, Baltimore. 

To Fort Benjamin Harrison, for a course of instruction, Capt. 
Compton Wiison, Friendship. 

To Fort Oglethorpe, for a course of instruction, Capt. Henry R. 
Carter, Jr., Lieuts. James S. Akehurst, Robert G. Fuller, William R 
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Ceraghty, George H. Reinhardt, Harry C. Schmeisser, David Silberman, 
Daniel C. W. Smith, Horace B. Titlow, Baltimore; Alexander McC. 
Stevens, Easton; Oscar H. McNemar, Edenton; Richard E. Yellott, 
Fallston; Charles L. Magruder, New Market; Samuel J. Price, Queens- 
town, and Joseph W. Long, Walkersville. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


To Atlantic City, N. J., from Washington, D. C., for the purpose of 
attending a conference on the question of reconstruction hospitals, and 
on completion of this duty to return to his proper station, Major 
Elliott G. Brackett, Boston. 

To Ayer, Mass., for duty as chief of division of otolaryngology, sec- 
tion of surgery of the head, Capt. W. F. Knowles, Boston. 

To Camp Devens, Ayer, Mass., for duty, Major W. B. Lancaster, 
Prookline; Lieuts. V. S. Merritt, Springfield; A. A. K. Yoosuf, 
Worcester; from Gas School, Fort Sill, Okla., and report in person 
to the commanding general for duty as instructor in gas defense, Lieut. 
Daniel F. Mahoney, Boston. 

To Camp Dix, Wrightstown, N. J., from Gas School, Fort Sill, Okla., 
and report in person to the commanding general for duty as instructor 
in gas defense, Capt. Frederick R. Ilsley, Medford: 

To Camp McClellan, Ala., for duty as chief of the medical service, 
Capt. W. H. Robey, = Boston. 

To Camp Jackson, Columbia, S. C., from Gas School, Fort Sill, Okla., 
and report in person to the commanding general for duty as instructor 
in gas defense, Lieut. John M. Birnie, Springfield. 

To Camp Meade, Annapolis Junction, Md., for duty, Lieut. W. J. 
Lally, Pittsfield. 

To Fort Banks, Mass., for duty, Lieut. E. B. Hodskins, Bernardston. 

To Fort Ethan Allen, Vt., for duty, Capt. H. M. Field, Norwood. 

To Fort Porter, N. Y., with Base Hospital No. 23, Lieut. J. A. P. 
Millet, Boston 

To Fort Sill, Okla., for duty, Lieut. J. H. Anderson, Brockton. 

To Neurological School, University of Pennsylvania, for a four 
weeks’ course of intensive training in brain surgery, Major William F. 
Wesselhoeft, Boston. 

To Base Hospital No. 44, Massachusetts Homeopathic Hospital, Bos- 
ton, as recruiting officer, Capt. R. C. Wiggin, Boston. 

Par. 3352, Sept. 5, 1917, War D., relating to Lieut. Harry F. Byrencs 
of Springfield, is revoked. 

MICHIGAN 

To Camp Custer, Battle Creek, Mich., for duty, Lieuts. C. M. 
Freedman, Ada; R. A. Davis, Clinton; F. M. Gowdy, St. Joseph, and 
A. W. Scidmore, Three Rivers. 

To Camp Gordon, Atlanta, Ga., for duty as chief of division of oto- 
laryngology, section of surgery of the head, Lieut. G. A. Bulson, Detroit. 

To Camp Lee, Petersburg, Va., from Gas School, Fort Sill., Okla, 
and report to tke commanding general for duty as instructor in gas 
defense, Capt. Hugh McD. Beebe, Ann Arbor. 

To Camp Meade, Md., for duty, as chief of the medical service, 
Major N. B. Foster, Ann Arbor. 

To Camp Mills, Garden City, Long Island, N. Y., for duty, Lieut. 
F. Kuhn. 

To Camp Sherman, Ohio, Eighty-Third Division, for duty, Capt. O. H. 
Clark, Kal: 

To Fort Kenjamin Harrison, for duty with Base Hospital No. 36, 
Major H. G. Berry, Mount Clemens; Capt. J. Sill, Onaway; Lieuts. 
R. E, Scrafford, Bay City; G. P. Raynale, Birmingham; R. A. Shank- 
wiler, Detroit; A. J. Warren, Mount Clemens, and G. P. Sackrider, 
Owosso. 

To Fort Des Moines, Iowa, for duty, Capt. W. P. Morrill, Benton 
Harbor. 

To Youngstown, Ohio, Base Hospital No. 31, for duty, Lieut. O. D. 
Hudnutt, Otsego. 

Par. 2347, Aug. 17, 1917, War D., which recommends the revocation 
of so much of Par. 48, Special Orders, No. 165, War D., July 16, 1917, 
as relates to Lieut. Floyd W. Lockwood, South Lyon, is revoked. 


MINNESOTA 

To Camp Kearny, Linda Vista, Calif., for duty in division of ophthal- 
mology, section of surgery of the head, Capt. E. A. Meyerding, St. 
Paul. 

To Camp Wheeler, Macon, Ga., from Gas School, Fort Sill, Okla., 
and report in person to the commanding general for duty as instructor 
in gas defense, Capt. Chelson C. Pratt, Mankato. 

To Fort Benjamin Harrison, for a course of instruction, Capt. Robert 
H. Managan, International Falls; Lieuts. Garnett Belote, Caledonia, and 
Carl N. Harris, St. Paul. 

To Fort Riley, from Gas School, Fort Sill, Okla., and report in per- 
son to the commandant, Medical Officers’ Training Camp, for duty 
as instructor in gas defense, Lieut. Bret V. Bates, Wheaton. 

To Fort Worth, Texas, Aviation School, for duty, Capt. J. C. Staley, 
St. Paul. 

To Minneapolis, Red Cross Ambulance Co. No. 37, for duty, Lieuts. 
R. I. Dorge, Dassel, and First Minnesota Field Artillery, J. E. Soper, 
Norwood. 

To be detailed as a member of the board appointed by Par. 23, Spe- 
cial Orders No. 154, War Department, July 3, 1915, to determine the 
result of the preliminary examinations of ‘applicants, and the final 
examinations of candidates for admission to the Medical Corps, from 
Army Medical School, Washington, D. C., Lieut. Raymond W. 
Whittier, Morton. 

MISSISSIPPI 

To Camp Mills, Garden City, N. Y., Forty-Second Division, for duty, 
Lieut. W. R. Harris, Swan Lake. 

To Camp Pike, Ark., for duty in the division of ophthalmology, sec- 
ticn of surgery, Capt. E. P. Odeneal, Biloxi. 
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To Columbus, N. M., Twelfth Cavalry for duty, Capt. W. E. Richards, 
Columbus. 

To Fort Oglethorpe for a course of instruction, Capt. John A. Harris, 
Webb; Lieuts. Charles E. Lehmberg, Artesia; Hewitt Johnston, Biloxi; 
Norman A. McLeod, Brookhaven; Charles G. Bell, Canton; Bernard 
H. Booth, Drew; Timothy D. Welch, Ellisville; David G., Lemkowitz, 
Fort Adams; Arthur G. Trotter, Greenwood; George J. Mancill, 
Indianola; John W. Brandon, Jr., Money; Iris J. Slay, Rhodes; Archi- 
bald W. McNeal, Ruleville; Carlos R. McKee, Sanhill; John K. Kellis, 
Shuqualak; Reginald F. Annis, Stillmore, and John G. Backstrom, 
Tutwiler. 

MISSISSIPPI 

To Fort Ruger, H. T., from Fort Shafter, for duty as post surgeon, 
Capt. J. C. Ballard, Biloxi. 

To Fort Sill, Okla., for duty as chief of surgical service, Major J. W. 
Barksdale, Winona. 

MISSOURI 

To Camp Doniphan, Okla., for duty in division of ophthalmology, 
section of surgery of the head, Lieut. W. L. Small, Kansas City. 

To Camp Logan, Houston, Texas, to make examinations in his 
specialty of recruits for the National Army, Lieut. George A. Griot, 
St. Louis. 

To Camp Funston, Kan., for duty in the division of ophthalmology, 
section of surgery, Lieut. J. C. Hynes, St. Louis. 

To Camp MacArthur, Texas, for duty as chief of the medical service, 
Capt. C. H. Campbell, St. Louis. 

To Camp Pike, Little Rock, Ark., from Gas School, Fort Sill, Okla., 
and report in person to the commanding general for duty as instructor 
in gas defense, Capt. August A. Gossow, St. Charles. 

To Camp Wadsworth, S. C., as chief of medical service, Capt. L. 
Sale, St. Louis. 

To Camp Sherman, Chillicothe, Ohio, to take charge of the division 
of ophthalmology, section of surgery, Major C. A. Wood, St. Louis. 

To Honolulu, H. T., Department Hospital, for duty, Capts. R. K. 
Ogilvie, Blodgett, and R. S. Bryan, St. Louis. 

To report in person to Capt. A. E. Schlanser, Base Hospital, No. 31, 
Youngstown, Ohio, for duty, Capt. K. P. Jones, Kansas City. 


MONTANA 
To Fort Benjamin Harrison, for a course of instruction, Lieut. 
Grover C. Sherrard, Opheim. 
NEBRASKA 
To Camp Travis, Texas, for duty in the division of ophthalmology, 
section of surgery, Lieut. C. L. Hooper, Lewellen. 


lo Fort Oglethorpe, for a course of instruction, Lieut. David A. 


Walker, Comstock. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 

To Camp Mills, Garden City, N. Y., for duty, Capt. P. Bartlett, 
Hanover. 

To Camp Taylor, Louisville, Ky., Base Hospital, as roentgenologist, 
Lieut. F. A. Sprague, Concord. 

To Fort Benjamin Harrison, from Gas School, Fort Sill, Okla., and 
report in person to the commandant Medical Officers’ Training Camp, 
for duty as instructor in gas defense, Lieut. John A. Drew, Rumney. 

NEW JERSEY 

To American University, Wash., for duty, Lieut. A. G. Sacco, West 
Hoboken. 

To Camp Bowie, Fort Worth, Texas, from Gas School, Fort Sill, 
Okla., and report in person to the commanding general for duty as 
instructor in gas defense, Lieut. Friend B. Gilpin, Cranford. 

To Camp Hancock, Ga., for duty in division of ophthalmology, section 
of surgery of the head, Lieut. J. J. L. Young, Newark. 

To Camp McClellan, Ala., for duty in division of ophthalmology, 
section of surgery of the head, Capt. W. W. Osgood, Jordan. 

To Camp Millis, Garden City, N. Y., for duty, Capt. J. S. Brown, 
Mont Clair; Lieuts. C. F. Becker, Camden; with Forty-Second Division, 
J. W. Coghlan, Newark. 

To Camp Shelby, Miss., for duty as chief of medical service, Capt. 
G. H. Lathrope, Morristown. 

To Fort Benjamin Harrison, for a course of instruction, Lieut. Runkle 
F. Hegeman, Somerville. 

To Fort Oglethorpe, for a course of instruction, Capt. Absalom S. 
Wescoat, Atlantic City; Thomas S. McCabe, Newark; Lieutse George W. 
Potts, Asbury Park; Irving E. Charlesworth, Bridgeton; Abram C. 
Reeves, East Orange; Leo E. Froomess, Julius Gerendasy, Michael 
Vinciguerra, Elizabeth; Edward P. Essertier, Hackensack; Jacob Blum- 
berg, Adolph Von P. Fardelmann, Jersey City; Arthur M. Greenwood, 
Longport; Frank H. Pinckney, Morristown; Philip Conlon, William 
Satterer, Newark; Arthur G. Hilliard, New Brunswick; Samuel A. 
Vandewater, Oradell; Edwin N. Riggins, Orange; Arthur H. Temple, 
Passaic; Orville R. Hagen, Charles J. Murn, Paterson; Marshall F. 
Lummis, Pitman; Clarence LeF. Vreeland, Pompton Lakes; William D. 
Sayre, Red Bank; Henry J. Harp, Sussex; George E. Harhen, Verona; 
Charles M. Gray, Vineland; from Gas School, Fort Sill, Okla., and report 
in person to the commandant, Medical Officers’ Training Camp, for 
duty as instructor in gas defense, Lieut. Philip Du Bois Bunting, 
Elizabeth. e 

To Hoboken, N. J., for duty, Lieut. J. Toporoffsky, Paterson. 

To report in person to commanding general, Western Department, 
for duty, Lieut. H. D. Williams, Trenton. 

To Syracuse, N. Y., for regimental duty, Lieut. W. L. Corwell, 
Bridgeton. 

NEW MEXICO 


To Camp Cody, N. M., for duty in division of ophthalmology, section 
of surgery of the head, Lieut. J. W. Tinder, Roswell. 
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NEW YORK 

To Camp Bartlett, Westfield, Mass., for duty, Capt. J. W. Colbert, 
New York City; Lieuts. F. J. A. Bennett, Auburn; L. W. Livermore, 
Gowanda; H. E. McGarvey, New York, and W. H. McShane, Troy. 

To Camp Devens, Ayer, Mass., for duty in the division of ophthal- 
mology, section of surgery, Capt. O. H. Johnson, New York. 

To Camp Devens, Ayer, Mass., for duty in the division of ophthal- 
mology, section of surgery, Capt. O. H. Johnson, New York. 

To Camp Dix, N. J., for duty as chief of medical service, Capt. D. 
Bovaird, New York. 

To Camp Doniphan, Okla., for duty as chief of the medical servic: 
Major S. Strauss, New York 

To Camp Funston, Kan., for duty as chief of medical service, C: 
A. Macl arlane, Albany. 

To Camp Gordon, Atlanta, Ga., for duty, Lieuts. W. E. Barron, 
Addison; W. N. Barnhardt, Central Islip, and A. F. A. Barry, Stony 
Point 

To Camp Jackson, Columbia, S. C., for duty, as chief of the medical 
service, Major W. W. Herrick, New York. 

To Camp Lee, Va., for duty in the division of ophthalmology, section 
of surgery, Capt. L. E. Hetrick, New York. 

To Camp Meade, Md., for duty in the division of ophthalmology, 
section of surgery, Capt. R. L. Crockett, Oneida. 

Te Camp Mills, Garden City, Long Island, N. Y., for duty, Capt. 
G. P. Coopernail, Redford; Lieuts. W. H. Ordway, A. A. Levine, New 
York; G. K. Smith, Syracuse; for duty with Forty-Second Division, 
M. R. Bradner, Warwick; from Gas School, Fort Sill, Okla., and report 
in person to the commanding general for duty as instructor in gas 
defense, Charles N. B. Camac, New York. 

To Camp Sherman, Chillicothe, Ohio, and report in person to the 
commanding general and to the commanding officer of the base hospital, 
for duty as chief of the medical service, Major Dudley DeV. Roberts, 
Brooklyn; to assume command of Field Hospital Detachment No. 4, 
H. S. Satterlee, New York. 

To Camp Upton, N. Y., Seventy-Seventh Division, for duty, Major 
R. Derby, New York. 

To Camp Wadsworth, S. C., for duty as chief of division of oto 
laryngology, section of surgery of the head, Lieut. F. V. Hoehn, 
Waterloo. 

To Fort Benjamin Harrison, for a course of instruction, Capt. Charles 
H. Erway, Elmira; Lieuts. Arbor D. Munger, Brooklyn; Adolph J. 
Newman, New York; for duty with Base Hospital No. 36, E. Smith, Jr., 
Port Henry. 

To Fort McDowell, Calif., for duty, Capt. K. E. Williams, Rome. 

To Fort Oglethorpe, for a course of instruction, Lieuts. Oliver L. 
Stringfield, Brooklyn; Wellington A. Lebkicher, Fordham; Frank P. 
Eves, Constantine P. Faller, Gilbert J. Levy, and John K. Norwood, 
New York. 

To Fort Porter, N. Y., with Base Hospital No. 23, Lieuts. A. A. 
Gartner and W. L. Machemer, Buffalo. 

To Fort Slocum, N. Y., for duty, Capts. J. C. E. Daunais, Cohoes, 
and W. Stanton, Webster. 

To Fort Worth, Texas, for duty, Capt. R. B. Anderson, Brooklyn, and 
Lieut. A. M. Caccini, New York. 

To Hoboken, N. J., for duty, Lieuts. J. Bernstein, O. H. Heffter, 
Brooklyn; S. Strauss, New York; C. A. Lawler, Salamanca, and J. M. 
Gillette, Sloatsburg. 

To Takoma Park, D. C., for duty and report in person to the com 
manding officer, Walter Reed General Hospital, for instruction in 
tuberculosis examinations, Capt. Joseph Muir, New York. 

To Wichita Fails, Texas, Aviation School, for duty, Lieut. C. 
Atkinson, Brooklyn. 

To U. S. Army General Hospital No. 1, New York, for duty with 
Base Hospital No. 3, Capt. L. Hauswirth, New York. 

Par. 4194, Sept. 17, 1917, War Department, relating to Capt. Joseph 
MacDonald, New York, is revoked 

Par. 3604, Sept. 10, 1917, War Department, relating to Lieut. 
Arthur Krida, Schenectady, is revoked. 


apt. 


NORTH CAROLINA 

To Boston, Twenty-Sixth Division, N. G., for duty, Lieuts. T. A. 
Mann, Durham, and J. H. Cutchin, Whitakers. 

To Camp Bowie, Texas, for duty in division of ophthalmology, section 
of surgery of the head, Lieut. L. N. West, Raleigh. 

To Camps Gordon, Atlanta, Ga., for duty, Lieut. I. M. Taylor, 
Morganton. 

To Camp Greene, N. C., for duty in division of ophthalmology, 
section of surgery of the head, Lieut. M. Saliba, Wilson. 

To Camp Jackson, S. C., for duty in the division of ophthalmology, 
section of surgery, Capt. J. P. Matheson, Charlotte. 

To Fort Oglethorpe, for a course of instruction, Lieuts. William H. 
Soruggs, Jr., Asheville; Hamilton W. McKay, Charlotte; Eugene R. 
Hardin, Clinton; Robinette B. Hayes, Fayetteville; Paul A. Petree, 
Germanton; Henry F. Starr, Julius G. Thomas, Greensboro; Numa H. 
Crews, Leland C. McIntosh, Henderson; Vance P. Peery, Kinston; 
Nicholas B. Cannady, Lourinburg; William N. Thomas, Oxford; Robert 
P. Beckwith, Rosemary; Sanford W. Thompson, Jr., Sanatorium; Thel 
Hooks, Smithfield; Julius A. Dosher, Southport; Richard B,. Whitaker, 
Vineland, and Hugh T. Moore, Wilmipgton. 

To Neurological School, University of Pennsylvania, for a four weeks’ 
course of intensive training in brain surgery, Lieut. Charles A. 
Woodard, Durham, 

OHIO 

To American University, Wash., Second Regiment of Engineers, 
Capt. E. B. Jones, Columbus. 

To Camp Sherman, Chillicothe, Ohio., Lieuts. W. L. Freyhof, Cin- 
cinnati; from Gas School, Fort Sill, Okla., and report in person to the 
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commanding general for duty as instructor in gas defense, Albert J. 
Brainard, Cleveland. 

To Camp Taylor, Ky., for duty in the division of ophthalmology, 
section of surgery, Lieut. M. F. McCarthy, Cincinnati. 

To Columbus Barracks, for duty, Lieut. L. M. Tinker, Frankfort. 

To Fort Benjamin Harrison, for a course of instruction, Lieut. 
Edward Kuck, Cincinnati. + 
To Fort Oglethorpe, for a course of instruction, Lieuts. Israel W. 
Mayerberg, Scottown, and Howard E. Harman, Seetonia. 

To report in person to Capt. A. E, Schlanser, Base Hospital No. 31, 
Youngstown, Ohio, for duty, Majors J. A. Sherbony, B. W. Wilson: 
Capts. F. J. Bierkamp, R. R. Morrall, J. L. Washburn, C. C. Wolfert! 
Youngstown; Lieuts. W. K. Allsop, Steubenville; R. W. Fenton. 
Struthers; C. D. Barrett, J. U. Buchanan, W. H. Bunn, C. H. Moses, 
Db. A. Nesbit, C. McF. Reed, Jr., and E. R. Thomas, Youngstown 

T Youngstown, Ohio, Base Hospital No. 31, for duty, Capts. A. E 
Brant and S. M. McCurdy, Youngstown. 

lo Washington, for duty, Capt. E. F. McCampbell, Columbus: 

Leave of absence for one month, Lieut. F. W. McRae, Jr., Cleveland 

Par. 2619, Aug. 22, 1917, War Department, it is recommended that so 
vereof as relates to Lieut. Harry N. McClellan, Dayton, 1s 


OKLAHOMA 
To Fort Clark, Texas, to Field Hospital Co. No. 7, Lieut. C. R 
Ozias, Linn, 
To Fort Oglethorpe, for a course of instruction, Lieuts. Pred LL 
Patterson, Fargo nd John M. Lee, Oklahoma 
To report by telegraph to commanding general, Southern Department, 
for duty, Lieut. J. H. Mallory, Apache. 


OREGON 
To American Lake, Wash., Ninety-First Division, Camp Lewis, for 
lutv, Lieut. I. H. Cramer, Portland 
Camp Beauregard, La., for duty in division of ophthalmology. 
section of ‘surgery of the head, Lieut. J. R. Wetherbee, Portland. 
lo Camp Travis, Fort Sam Houston, Texas, from Gas School, Fort 
Sill, Okla., and report in person to the commanding general for duty 
structor in gas defense, Lieut. Daniel Grant, Portland. 
lo Fort Oglethorpe, for a course of instruction, Lieut. Daniel W 
Ward, Forest Grove 
To report by telegraph to commanding yeneral, Western Department 
for duty, Lieut. H. W. Steelhammer, Silberton. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

To American University, Wash., Second Regiment of Engineers, 
Lieut. V. B. Eiler, Titusville. 

To Camp Bartlett, Westfield, Mass., for duty, Capts. W. T. McCon- 
ville, Honesdale, and D. H. Body, Pittsburgh; Lieut. W. R. Campbell, 
East Smithfield 

To Camp Bowie, Texas, for duty, Lieut. J. T. Bunting, Phil 

To Camp Cody, Deming, N. M., from Gas School, Fort, Sill, Okla 


d report in person to the commanding general thereof for duty as 
tructor in gas defense, Lieut. Asa L. Hickok, Meshoppen 
To Camp Custer, Mich., for duty in the division of ophthaimology, 


section of surgery, Lieut. M. H. Powers, Point Marion 
To Camp Gordon, Ga., for duty as chief of medical service, Lieut. 
J. C. Gittings, Philadelphia; for duty in the division of ophthalmology, 


section of surgery, Lieut. C. L. Kaucher, Reading; from Gas School. 
Fort Sill, Okla., and report in person to the commanding general thereof 
for duty as instructor in gas defense, Capt. Ferdinand L. Benz, 


To Camp Greene, N. C., for duty, Lieut. J. M. Wainwright, Scranton 
To Camp Hancock, Augusta, Ga., to duty and report in person to 
the « manding general for purpose of making examinations in his 
specialty of recruits for the National Army, Capt. John F. Culp, Harris- 
burg; from Army Medical School, Washington, D. C., and report in 
person to the commanding general for duty with the First Regiment 
Engineers, Pa., National Guard, Lieut. Joseph T. Murphy. Pottsville. 
To Camp Lee, Va., for duty, Major L. Litchfield, Pittsburgh 
To Camp McArthur, Waco, Texas, from Gas School, Fort Sill, Okl» 
and 


report in person to the commanding general thereof for duty a3 
instructor in gas defense, Lieut. Clifford B. Farr, Philade!phia. 

To Camp McClellan, Anniston, Ala., for duty in division of ophthal 
1 tion of surgery of the head, Lieut. C. M. Stiles, Philade! 


n 
to duty and report in person to comma 


phia; ling general for purp 
of making examinations in his specialty of recruits for the National 
Army, Lieut. Aaron L. Bishop, Philadelphia. 

To Camp Mills, Garden City, Long Island, N. Y., for duty, Capt. 
W. J. Monaghan, Girardville; Forty-Second Division, for duty, Liew‘s 
G. H. Tibbins, Beech Creek, and J. S. Sharpe, Haverford; for duty 
in division of ophthalmology, section of surgery of the head, Lieut. 
I. S. Tassman, Philadelphia. 

To Camp Sevier, Greenville, S. C., for duty in division of ophtha!- 
mology, section of surgery of the head, Lieut. C. E. G. Shannon, 
Philadelphia; from Gas School, Fort Sill, Okla., and report in person 
to the commanding general thereof for duty as instructor in gas 
defense, Lieut. Joseph Leidy, Philadelphia. 

To Camp Sheridan, Montgomery, Ala., for duty as chief of medical 
service, L. H. Prince, Philadelphia; in division of ophthalmology, sec- 
tion of surgery of the head, Lieut. N. G. Shafritz, Mont Alto. 

To Camp Travis, Fort Sam Houston, Texas, for duty, Lieut. W. H. 
Guy, Pittsburgh. 

To Fort Benjamin Harrison, for a course of instruction, Lieut. 
Edward E. Hamer, Pittsburgh. 
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To Fort Oglethorpe, for a course of instruction, Capts. David M. 
Bell, Canonsburg; David O. Thomas, New Kensington; John J. McKenna 
and Thomas W. Penrose, Philadelphia; Lieuts. Le Roy Umburn, Albion; 
George T. McNish, Alverton; William C. Hensyl, Berwick; Charles R. 
Dotterer, Boyertown; Thomas S. Hicks, Braddock; James W. Silliman, 
Bradenville; Herbert E. Simrell, Clark’s Summit; Charles J. Shillott, 
Columbia; Russell G. Witman, Conshohocken; John H. Stearns, Dela- 
ware Water Gap; Audley W. Ricketts, Dempseytown; John J. Sweeney, 
Doylestown; Roy Truckenmiller, Drifton; Harold A. Chering, Edin- 
boro; Ignatius A. Bednarkiewicz, John H. Lloyd, Richard O. Miller, 
lesse C. Stilley and Paul T. Young, Erie; Lawrence N. Breene, Farrell; 
Wilder J. Walker, Greensburg; Adam M. Robinhold, Hamburg; Clyde 
|.. Williams, Harmonsburg; John R. Dyson, Hazleton; Sem G. Beck, 
Hecktown: Frank B. Stevenson, Indiana; John W. Merryman, Kennett 
Square; William E. Hyskell, Madera; Edgar K. Wells, Masontown; 
hdward Y. Ord, McKeesport; Joseph C. McFate and William B. 
Skelton, Meadville; John J. Hislop, Miners Mills; Porter M. Wail, 
Monongahela; Henry A. Carskadden and William W. Woods, Mont Alto; 
Wilbur E. Turner, Montgomery; Stephen S. P. Wetmore, Morrisville; 
Frank P. Summa, Nanticoke; Samuel H. Pettler, New Brighton; Frark 
Fr. Urey, New Castle; Henry Bley, New Ringgold, Theodore Peters. 
Norristown; Andrew Anders, Othmar F. Barthmaier, William P. Belk, 
Arthur E. Bogart, Reuben A. Bogia, James N. Coombs, William F. 
Craig, Vincent J. Fenerty, Jacob J. Rutberg, Charles S. Shafer, Samuel 
Stalberg, Carl Stoepler and Arthur R. Woods, Philadelphia; Myron 
Rudolph and William J. Stewart, Pittsburgh; August G. Hinriche, 
Pittston; John G. Striegel, Pottsville; De La Ray Signor, Quarryville; 
Thomas M. Snyder, Reading; Connell Edward Murrin, Scranton; 
William A. Ostrander, Smethport; John Whann, Jr., Soldier; Harry S 
Van Etten, Stroudsburg; Arthur J. Denman, Susquehanna; Abner H. 
Bauscher, Temple; Martin W. Freas, United; James L. Brennan, Wash- 
ington; Israel P. P. Hollingsworth and George K. Strode, West Chester; 
Clark H. Yeager, Wilkes-Barre, and Howard A. Collins, Winburne; 
from Gas School, Fort Sill, Okla., and report in person to the com- 
mandant, Medical Officers’ Training Camp, for duty as instructor in 
gas defense, Lieut. Gibson Smith, York. 

To Fort Slocum, N. Y., for duty, Capt. L. A. Spaeth, Philadelphia. 

To Fort Worth, Texas, for duty as chief of surgical service, Capt. 
J. S. Rodman, Philadelphia. 

To Hawaii, for duty, Lieut. C. N. Haines, Sayre. 

To Spartanburg, S. C., charge of division of otolaryngology, Lieut. 
W. P. Barndollar, Pittsburgh. 

To Syracuse, N. Y., for regimental duty, Lieut. R. W. Cotton, 
McKees Rocks. 

To Takoma Park, D. C., Walter Reed Hospital, for treatment, Lieut. 
F. D. Lohr, Derry. 

To Wrightstown, N. J., Camp Dix, for duty, Lieut. I. W. Knight, 
Philadelphia. 

To Home, from Fort Oglethorpe, on account of being physically dis- 
qualified for active service, Lieut. Thomas V. McLaughlin, Wilkes-Barre. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


To Fort Oglethorpe, for a course of instruction, Lieut. William J. 
Burke, Manila. 
PORTO RICO 


To Camp Hancock, Augusta, Ga., from Little Silver, N. J., and report. 


in person to the commanding general for duty with the First Regiment 
Engweers, Pennsylvania National Guard, Capt. Emmett I. Vaughn, 
Central Aguirre. 
RHODE ISLAND 

To Camp Sevier, Greenville, S. C., from Fort Benjamin Harrison, 
and report in person to the commanding general thereof and to the 
commanding officer of the base hospital for duty to the chief of the 
surgical service, Lieut. George W. Gardner, Providence. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

To Camp Wadsworth, Spartanburg, S. C., from Gas School, Fort Sill, 
Okla., and report in person to the commanding general thereof for duty 
as instructor in gas defense, Lieut. Lindsay Peters, Columbia. 

To Fort Oglethorpe, from Medical Officers’ Training Camp, Camp 
Greenleaf, Fort Oglethorpe, and report in person to the commanding 
officer for duty as assistant to the sanitary inspector, and by letter to 
the commanding general, Southwestern Department, Major Francis L. 
Parker, Charleston. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

To Boston, from Gas School, Fort Sill, Okla., and report in person 
to the commanding general, Twenty-Sixth Division, for duty as instructor 
in gas defense, Capt. Felix E. Ashcroft, Deadwood. 


TENNESSEE 
To Camp Hancock, Augusta, Ga., from Gas School, Fort Sill, Okla., 
and report in person to the commanding general thereof for duty <s 
instructor in gas defense, Capt. Lee A. Stone, Memphis. 
To Camp Meade, Annapolis Junction, Md., for duty in charge of the 


division of ophthalmology, section of surgery, Major E. C. Ellett, 


Memphis. 

To Camp Wadsworth, S. C., for duty in division of ophthalmology, 
section of surgery of the head, Lieut. T. W. Rhodes, Whiteville. 

To Fort Benjamin Harrison, for a course of instruction, Lieuts. Roy 
Granbery, Bolivar, and Charles N. Griffith, Tullahoma. 

To Fort Oglethorpe, for a course of instruction, Major Cary A. 
Snoddy, Knoxville; Capt. Edward C. Mitchell, Memphis; Lieuts. Leon 
D’C. Cotten, Alexandria; Harry E. Hall, Apeson; William C. Sain, 
Bolivar; Leopold Shumacker, Chattanooga; Guy C. Anderson, Eads; 
Daniel B. Cliffs, Franklin; John G. Seay, Germantown; Granville I. 
Welker, Gillises Mills; William D. Cagle, Labelville; William H. 
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Ballard, Laconia; Owen S. Deathridge, Fleetwood Gruver, John H. 
Lassiter, Eugene M. Orr, and Charles D. Walton, Nashville; James M. 
Oliver, Portland; Francis M. Boyatt, Oneida; Robert B. Griffin, Ridgely; 
James L. Smith, Selmer; John O. Boals, Somerville, and Frederick W. 
Lee, Springfield. 

TEXAS 


To Camp Bowie, Texas, for duty as chief of division of otolaryn- 
gology, section of surgery of the head, Capt. W. J. Mathews, Abilene. 

To Camp MacArthur, Waco, Texas, for duty in division of ophthal- 
mology, section of surgery of the head, Capt. N. H. Bowman, Beeville; 
for duty and report in person to commanding general for purpose of 
making examinations in his specialty of recruits for the National Army, 
Lieut. James J. Johnson, Sulphur Springs. 

To Camp Travis, Texas, for.duty in the division of ophthalmology, 
section of surgery, Capt. R. K. Cole, Dallas. 

To Fort Benjamin Harrison, for duty with Base Hospital No. 36, 
Lieut. S. S. Fay, Galveston. 

To Fort Clark, Texas, to Ambulance Company No. 7, Lieut. W. A. V. 
Cash, Abilene. 

To Fort Oglethorpe, for a course of instruction, Lieuts. Thomas A. 
Booth, Cleveland; Jesse C. McKean, Lometa; Richard P. Price, 
Swenson; Daniel H. Brook, Travis. 

To Fort Sam Houston, Texas, with Red Cross Ambulance Company 
No. 40, Lieut. H. A. Logsdon, Fort Worth. 

To Fort Shafter, H. T., from Schofield Barracks, for duty as post 
surgeon, Major F. Hadra, San Antonio. 

To report by telegraph to commanding general, Southern Department, 
Lieut. F. C. Parrott, Lott. 

As commanding officer of Red Cross Ambulance Company No. 40, 
Lieut. W. S. Horn, Fort Worth. 


VIRGINIA 

To Camp Gordon, Ga., Eighty-Third Division, for duty, Capt. F. E. 
Jenkins, National Soldiers’ Home. 

To Camp Green, N. C., for duty in division of ophthalmology, section 
of surgery of the head, Capt. G. A. Renn, Norfolk. 

To Camp Hancock, Ga., for duty in division of ophthalmology, section 
of surgery of the head, Capt. W. J. Olds, Front Royal. 

To Camp Upton, Yaphank, L. L, from Gas School, Fort Sill, Okl., 
and report in person to the commanding general thereof for duty «3 
instructor in gas defense, Lieut. Herbert D. Snyder, Norfolk. 

To Camp Wheeler, Ga., for duty in division of ophthalmology, sec- 
tion of surgery of the head, Capt. F. E. Jenkins, National Soldiers 
Home. 

To Fort Oglethorpe, for a course of instruction, Lieuts. William F. 
Passer, City Point, and Chauncey E. Dovell, Clear Brook. 

To Memphis, Tenn., S. C. Aviation School, Lieut. H. C. Mallory, 
Greenbackerville. 

To Petersburg, Va., in charge of ophthalmic division, section of 
surgery of the head, Capt. B. R. Kennon, Norfolk. 

To report in person to the President, Physical Examining Unit, Avia- 
tion Section, Signal Officers Reserve Corps, to be established in Rich- 
mond, Va., for duty, and by letter to the officer in charge, Aviation 
Section, Signal Corps, U. S. Army, 119 D Street N.E., Washington, 
D. C., and Lieut. William W. Gill, Richmond, Va. 


WASHINGTON 


To Camp Lee, Petersburg, Va., for duty, Lieut. S. E. Lambert, 
Spokane. 

To Camp Lewis, American Lake, Wash., for duty, Capt. E. C. 
Wheeler, Tacoma; Lieuts. C. C. Harbaugh, Sedro Woolley and F. W. 
Wichman, Tenino; for duty in the division of ophthalmology, section 
of surgery, Capt. W. E. Joiner, Seattle, and Lieut. F. G. Sprowl, 
Spokane; from Gas School, Fort Sill, Okla., and report in person to 
the commanding general thereof, for duty as instructor in gas defense, 
Capt. Nevin D. Pontius, Seattle. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


To Camp Cody, Deming, N. M., to duty and report in person to 
commanding general for purpose of making examinations in his spe- 
cialty of recruits for the National Army, Capt. Lewis C. Covington, 
Charleston. 

To Camp Lee, Va., for duty in the division of ophthalmology, section 
of surgery, Lieut. N. R. Price, Marlinton. 

To Camp Sherman, Ohio, for duty in the division of ophthalmology, 
section of surgery, Capt. R. H. Powell, Fairmont. 

To Camp Wadsworth, Spartanburg, S. C., for duty in the division of 
ophthalmology, section of surgery of the head, Lieut. C. F. Mahood, 
Alderson. 

Paragraph 2352, Aug. 17, 1917, War D., which recommends the revo- 
cation of so much of Par. 119, Special Orders No. 189, War D., Aug. 
15, 1917, as related to Lieut. William C. Williams, Caretta, be revoked. 


WISCONSIN 

To Camp Kearny, Calif., as chief of surgical service, Major J. R. 
McDill, Milwaukee. 

To Camp MacArthur, Texas, for duty in division of ophthalmology, 
section of surgery of the head, Lieut. L. J. Bennett, Fort Atkinson. 

To Camp Pike, Ark., for duty in the division of ophthalmology, sec- 
tion of surgery, Lieut. W. W. Pretts, Platteville. 

To Fort Benjamin Harrison, for a course of instruction, Lieut. 
George E. Towel, Mosinee. 

To Fort Snelling, Minn., for duty, Capt. R. M. Nichols, Sheboygan 
Falls. 

To Hoboken, N. J., for duty, Capt. F. J. Peirce, Cheyenne. 
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Medical News 


(PHYSICIANS WILL CONFER A FAVOR BY SENDING FOR THIS 
DEPARTMENT ITEMS OF NEWS OF MORE OR LESS GENERAL 


INTEREST; SUCH AS RELATE TO SOCIETY ACTIVITIES, 
NEW HOSPITALS, EDUCATION, PUBLIC HEALTH, ETC.) 
CONNECTICUT 


Personal.—Dr. George Blumer, dean of the Yale Medical 
School, has been appointed a member of the board of educa- 
tion of New Haven. 


ILLINOIS 


Medical Schools Merged.—Word has been received that 
Loyola University has taken over the Chicago College of 
Medicine and Surgery and merged it with its own medical 
department. 

Chicago 

Billings and Post on Way Back.—As noted elsewhere in 
this issue, the Red Cross Commission to Russia is now on its 
return to this country. Drs. Frank Billings and Wilber E. 
Post of Chicago are members of this commission. 

Women for War Service.—Nearly 100 women physicians, 
at a meeting held in the rooms of the State Council of 
Defense, September 22, volunteered to assist in the registra- 
tion of Chicago women for war service. The registration 
week will begin November 5. 

Poliomyelitis —There have been 153 cases of infantile paral- 
ysis in the city for the first twenty-one days of September, 
with two deaths. All cases are hospitalized within twenty- 
four hours after being reported. To defray the cost of hos- 
pitalization of cases and to fight the disease generally, the 
health commissioner has asked an appropriation of $118,000. 

Personal.—The following is the medical staff of the newly 
organized Eleventh Infantry: Major B. McPherson Linnell 
and Lieuts. Walter H. Meents, Claude H. Searle, Wilmette, 
and Louis B. Cardwell. Dr. John Ridlon has been com- 
missioned major, M. R. C., U. S. Army, and assigned to 
special work in orthopedic surgery. Dr. J. Clarence Web- 
ster, who was operated on some months ago, and who has 
been convalescing in Canada, has returned to Chicago. 

Infantile Paralysis.—The total number of cases of infantile 
paralysis the first eight months of 1917 was eighty-two, as 
compared with 155 for the same period of 1916. In 1916 the 
disease began to abate by the end of August. This year, 
however, the number of cases increased, and for the first 
fourteen days of September, eighty-seven new cases were 
reported, as compared with twenty-five for the same period 
in 1916. In the eighty-seven cases, twenty-three patients 
died, a percentage of 26.4, as compared with 16.1 for the total 
number of cases in 1916. A conference of physicians called 
by the health commissioner to discuss ways and means of 
preventing a spread of the epidemic reported that there is an 
active focus of the disease in the lower northwest side of 
Chicago, and that proper intensive measures should be 
adopted, with ample funds for stamping out the disease. It 
was said that no cases of infection due to contact with other 
cases have been observed. Two cases, however, occurred in 
the same family within three days. Careful investigation 
failed to show any relation of the disease to the milk supply 
Early in 1916 the. health commissioner asked the city author- 
ities for $500,000 as a contingent fund to fight the disease. 
The sum was not granted on account of lack of funds. The 
health commissioner has now renewed his demand for suf- 
ficient funds to combat the disease. 


INDIANA 


Sanatorium Transformed to Hospital—A forty-bed sana- 
torium, refurnished and equipped, was turned over recently 
to the Methodist state hospital board at Princeton. There 
was a clear deed and a maintenance fund of $7,000. 

Hospital Opened.—The new hospital at Marion was opened 
for inspection, August 24. The transfer of patients began, 
\ugust 27, and was completed in two days. The hospital 
has been built and furnished by public subscription at a cost 
of $70,000, and will accomodate seventy-five patients. 

District Physicians Hold Meeting—South Bend has been 
chosen as the place for the 1918 meeting of the Thirteenth 
District Medical Association. The following officers were 
elected at the recent meeting at Rochester: Dr. John C. 
Fleming, Warsaw, president; Dr. Samuel C. Loring, Ply- 
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mouth, vice president; Dr. C. Norman Howard, Warsaw. 
secretary-treasurer, and Dr. Hugh M. Miller, South Bend, 
counselor. 

Typhoid Fever.—September 21, ninety-eight 
typhoid fever were reported in South Bend. Under the advice 
of Surg. Julius O. Cobb, U. S. P. H. S., the following 
measures have been recommended: chlorination of the water 
supply; boiling of all well water; the use of pasteurized or 
boiled milk, and antityphoid inoculation. 


State Health Board to Exhibit.—The state board of health, 
in connection with the Indiana Anti-Tuberculosis Society 
and the Marion Society for the Prevention of Tuberculosis, 
is preparing a very extensive health exhibit at the state fair 
which is to be housed in three tents each 30 by 60 feet 
Motion pictures will be shown, and the state board of health 
will be represented in the departments of public hygiene, 
pure food, weights and measures, water analysis, and 
laboratory. 

Personal.—Dr. Augustus L. Marshall has been elected 
secretary of the Indianapolis Medical Society, succeeding 
Dr. Leslie H. Maxwell, who is on duty with Base Hospital 


cases of 


No. 32.——Dr. Lewis P. Drayer has been appointed secretary 
of the health board of Fort Wayne, succeeding Dr. John H. 
Gilpin, who is on duty at Fort Benjamin Harrison——Dr. 


Edmond D. Clark, Indianapolis, director of Base Hospital 
No. 32, gave a dinner to the members of the staff at the 
university club, August 29. Dr. Sarah C. Jackson, Jeffer- 
sonville, one of the founders and trustees of the Odd Fellows’ 
tHlome at Greenburg, has retired from practice, and has gone 
to the home to live. A dinner was given in her honor by the 
physicians and other friends at Jeffersonville. 


MARYLAND 


Personal.—Dr. Frank Martin and Dr. William H. Smith, 
who are on the staff of the University of Maryland Base 
Hospital Unit, have left for Philadelphia, where they expect 
to review the study of brain surgery, preparatory to going 
to France with the unit. Dr. John S. Fulton, secretary of 
the Maryland State Board of Health, who is a captain in the 
Medical Reserve Corps, has been named on a board appointed 
by Major-Gen. William C. Gorgas to prepare a medical and 
surgical history of American participation in the Europtan 
War. Dr. Wright S. Sudler has been appointed one of 
the health officers of Baltimore County, vice Dr. William E. 
McClanahan, Highlandtown, who has received a commission 
as captain in the Medical Reserve Corps. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Personal.—Col. Frank P. Williams, Boston, of the Massa- 
chusetts National Guard, has been assigned to the twenty- 
sixth division as divisional sanitary inspector. —— Dr. 
Gualtiero De Amezaga, Roxbury, Boston, was seriously 
injured in an automobile accident at Winchester, August 2%. 


Correction of Speech Disorders.—Dr. Walter B. Swift, 
Boston, has been appointed medical supervisor of speech 
classes in the public schools of Fall River. He has instructed 
teachers who will install his methods and systems of treat- 
ing speech disorders in the school and form classes for 
phonetics, stuttering and mental defects. 


MICHIGAN 


Hospital Under Quarantine.—The Homeopathic Hospital at 
Ann Arbor was placed under quarantine, September 7, on 
account of the occurrence of four cases of virulent diphtheria. 
Two diphtheria patients died. 


Personal.—Dr. Clara M. Davis, Lansing, has returned after 
six months in the Orient——Dr. Allison H. Edwards has 
taken charge of the Grand Rapids Tuberculosis Sanatorium 
pending the appointment of a superintendent to succeed 
Miss Emma Frieby, resigned. 


NEW YORE 


Personal.—Dr. Frank L. Christian, Elmira, has been 
appointed superintendent of the Elmira Reformatory and the 
Eastern New York Reformatory, Napanoch. 

Gibson Acquitted.—Dr. William B. Gibson, health officer of 
Huntington and coroner of Suffolk County, was acquitted, 
September 7, of the charge of having performed an illegal 
operation on a woman of Huntington. 

Appropriation for Farm Hospital Granted.—The request of 
Dr. Walter S. Goodale for an additional $100,000 for the 
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equipment of the West Farm Hospital was granted by the 
Buffalo City Council, September 14. 


Typhoid Fever.—September 7, there were reported in the 
epidemic of typhoid fever at West New Brighton, Staten 
Island, fifty cases of typhoid fever, and 1,000 citizens had 
been inoculated with antityphoid serum. The inoculations 
will be continued. 

New York City 


Budget for 1918.—Health Commissioner Haven Emerson 
estimates the expense of his department for 1918 as $4,101,046, 
or $727,457 more than the appropriation for 1917. Of this 
increase, $368,389 is for personal service, and $314,595 for new 
positions. 

Public Health Service Changes.—Senior Surg. George W. 
Stoner, U. S. P. H. S., who for the past four years has had 
charge of the Marine Hospital at Stapleton, L. I., has been 
retired from active duty, having served forty years. Dr. 
Claude H. Lavinder is now in charge at Stapleton. 


Medical Examiners Replace Coroners.—At a meeting of 
the Board of Estimate and Apportionment, September 13, the 
four coroners in Manhattan, two in Brooklyn, two in the 
Bronx, two in Queens, and two in Richmond borough will 
retire at the end of the year, and will be replaced by a chief 
medical officer in each borough. This will decrease the 
expenses of the office at least $40,000 a year. 


New Broad Street Hospital Completed.—The new Broad 
Street Hospital has been opened for the reception of patients 
without any formal ceremony, the dedication having been 
deferred until some time next month. A dispensary is con- 
ducted in connection with the hospital, and two motor ambu- 
lances have been placed at the disposal of the public. This 
hospital was erected at a cost of $270,000, and is one of the 
hest equipped hospitals of its size in the city. This will meet 
the needs of that portion of the city lying below Canal Street 
and between the North and East rivers. 


Indictments in Diploma Case.—The Grand Jury has filed 
additional indictments against “Dr.” Nicholas Clements and 
his wife, Rose Clements, and Joseph Budd, all of whom were 
recently arraigned, and who are alleged to have conducted a 
diploma factory where it was possible to purchase regent’s 
certificates, college diplomas, and even licenses to practice 
medicine. Further investigations have resulted in the dis- 
covery of several additional persons who are alleged to have 
heen practicing medicine under diplomas or licenses obtained 
from this source. One of these diplomas purported to be 
from a medical institution of high standing in Vienna, Austria. 


Medical Colleges Open to Women.—Announcement has been 
made that the College of Physicians and Surgeons of Colum- 
bia University will be open to women during the coming 
month. This step has been hastened by conditions arising 
from the war, and has been made possible by a gift of $50,000 
from George W. Breckenridge, San Antonio, Texas.—— 
Women are also for the first time to be admitted to the 
medical department of New York University ———Preliminary 
work in biology, chemistry and physics will be offered at the 
New York Homeopathic Medical College and Flower 
Hospital. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Public Health Laboratory.—Wilmington and New Hanover 
county have a well equipped laboratory for the free diag- 
nosis of infectious disease, with a competent bacteriologist 
and chemist in charge. The bulletin of the health authorities 
of these municipalities complains that the facilities of the 
laboratory are not used as freely as they should be by the 
physicians of the district. It is said that cases of typhoid 
fever are still being diagnosed by the symptoms rather than 
by the laboratory findings, and fever cases that subside in a 
few days after the administration of quinin are called 
malaria, while those in which the treatment fails may be 
found to be typhoid fever. It is said that many cases of para- 
typhoid fever proceed to recovery without differential diag- 
nosis. Criticism of the board and the laboratory, which, it 
is claimed, is not justified, is sometimes heard. A plea is 
made for a better acquaintance with the laboratory and its 
purposes. 


OHIO 


Epidemic of Typhoid Fever.—September 7, it was reported 
from Harrod that twenty-five persons had become ill with 
typhoid fever, which was supposed to have been caused by 
ice cream cones eaten at a family reunion. Many of the 
cases are said to be serious. 
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Dentists and Anesthetics—In a rule made by Attorney- 
General McGhee, September 6, dentists may legally admin- 
ister anesthetics both in the practice of dentistry and in other 
cases. The state medical board has contended heretofore 
that only physicians could legally administer anesthetics. 


Personal.—Dr. Allen W. Freeman, Richmond, Va., epi- 
demiologist in the United States Public Health Service, and 
formerly assistant state health commissioner of Virginia, has 
been elected state health commissioner of Ohio, to succeed 
the late Dr. George H. Matson, at a salary of $6,000 a year. 
He will enter on his duties, October 1, with headquarters at 
Columbus. 


Taking Care of the Poor.—At Marion, September 7, twenty- 
five members of the local medical society associated them- 
selves together as a staff to take care of such indigent patients 
as require hospital care who may be reported to them by the 
Social Service League. A division of the work will be made 
into the various specialties. The arrangement, it is under- 
stood, is to be continued during the war. 


OKLAHOMA 


Personal.—Dr. Samuel M. Hunter, Oklahoma City, has 
succeeded his son, Dr. George Hunter, as city physician. 
It is reported that the state board of medical examiners has 
revoked the license granted Dr. Thomas E. Shepherd, Tulsa, 
who is charged with having performed a criminal operation 
in May last which resulted in the death of the patient. The 
complaint to the state board was signed by Dr. S. De Zell 
Hawley for the county medical society. 


OREGON 


Personal.—Dr. Frank M. Brooks, Portland, has _ been 
appointed a member of the state board of health, to succeed 
Dr. Marius D. Marcellus, who was called to the colors.—— 
In the places of Dr. Henry E. Clay, Salem, and Dr. David N. 
Roberg, secretary of the board, who have also joined the 
Army, Drs. William H. Dale, Harrisburg, and Robert E. L. 
Holt, La Grande, have been serving. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Typhoid Fever.—Typhoid fever is reported to be epidemic 
at East Petersburg, where there are at present fourteen cases. 


Personal.—Dr. Charles B. Dreher, Tamaqua, was given a 
banquet, September 14, to commemorate the completion of 
half a century in the practice of medicine. Dr. W. Roland 
Davies, West Scranton, has been elected president of the 
Craftmen’s Club. Dr. Lowell M. Gates has been elected 
president of the American Bank of Commerce, Scranton. 


Philadelphia 
Addresses County Medical Society—Dr. Alfred Gordon, 
Philadelphia, delivered an illustrated lecture before the 
York County Medical Society at its annual meeting, Septem- 
ber 6, on the differential diagnosis and treatment of the more 
common neurologic conditions met with in general practice. 


Personal.—Dr. Earle B. Stokes has been commissioned first 
lieutenant, N. G., Pa., and assigned to duty with the First 
Cavalry.——Lieut. Charles S. Pancoast, having been found 
physically disqualified for military service, has heen mustered 
out of the service of the United States under date of August 
3, and was honorably discharged from the Pennsylvania 
National Guard, August 4. 

Medical Institutions.—Jefferson Medical College held its 
ninety-third annual opening exercises, September 24. The 
introductory address on “How to Study” was delivered by 
Dr. Chevalier Jackson, professor of laryngology——The 
Woman’s Medical College opened its school year, September 
19, with an address by Dr. Martha Tracy, dean of the college. 
There has been an increase of 50 per cent. over last year in 
the entrance enrolment. 

Medico-Chirurgical Notes.—The board of review appointed 
to assess damages for property taken by the city for the 
parkway has awarded $714,500 to the University of Penn- 
sylvania for the old Medico-Chirurgical College and Hospital 
property taken by the university in the merger proceedings. 
With the exception of the hospital, which will be retained for 
use in case of war emergency, all the buildings of the group 
will be torn down. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Personal.—Dr. Oscar W. Phelps, Lemmon, been 
bequeathed $50,000 by the will of a former patient in Hope, LIL. 
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TEXAS 


New Health Board.—A new board of health has been 
appointed from San Antonio, consisting of Charles S. Venable, 
John H. Burleson, Dabney Berrey and Thomas T. Jackson. 


= board reappointed Dr. William A. King as city health 
officer. 


State Quarantine Station to Be Built.—It is announced 
that the work on the State Quarantine Station at Sabine 
Pass, construction of which was authorized some time ago, 
will be begun in the near future. An appropriation of $85,000 
was made for this purpose. 


Psychiatric Appointments.—Dr. John Preston, superinten- 
dent of the State Insane Hospital, Austin, has been appointed 
by the Medico-Psychological Society to organize neuro- 
psychiatric hospital units to be attached to the base hospitals 
and other military sanitary units. Dr. Preston has appointed 
the following committee to carry out these plans: Drs. Marvin 
L. Graves, Galveston; John S. Turner, Dallas; George F. 
Powell, Terrell; Thomas B. Bass, Abilene; James R. Nichols, 
Austin, and John W. Bradfield, Austin. 


VIRGINIA 


Infantile Paralysis.—August 30, the city board of health 
of Harrisonburg appropriated $1,000 for fighting infantile 
paralysis, which had occurred in epidemic form in the city. 
Cases had occurred at Winchester and other places in Rock- 
ingham County. About September 16, the disease had been 
brought under control, and quarantine was lifted throughout 
the county. Since the disease was first reported in April 
there have been sixty-two cases, twelve of which resulted 
fatally. 

CANADA 


University News.—At a recent meeting of the board of 
governors of Manitoba University, a resolution was proposed 
that no unmarried man of 20 years or over be permitted to 
attend lectures or take examinations unless he furnishes satis- 
factory reasons why he has not enlisted. A proposal for the 
compulsory military training of male students was approved. 


Infantile Paralysis in Ontario.—Forty-three cases of infan- 
tile paralysis, three of which have proved fatal, have been 
reported in the past few weeks in Ontario. The following 
figures show the sections of the province affected: Toronto, 7; 
Ottawa, 8; Edwardsburg, 7; Cardinal, 6; Cornwall, 9, and 
Ferguson, 2. These figures show the extreme eastern part 
of the province mostly affected. 


Venereal Disease Committee.—The committee on the pre- 
vention of venereal diseases which has been active for some 
time in Toronto is to be made a permanent organization, and 
will be known as the Advisory Committee on Venereal Dis- 
ease for Military District Number 2. Major John G. 
Fitzgerald has been elected president; W. S. Gundy, trea- 
surer, and Capt. W. Gordon Bates, secretary. 


Personal.—Dr. Percy W. M. Curry, Montreal, has left for 
Valcartier, Que., to join the C. A. M. C., and expects to go 
overseas shortly——Dr. Albert E. MacCaulay, superintendent 
of the General Hospital, St. John, N. B., has resigned—— 
Dr. Alfred B. Atherton, formerly of Fredericton, N. B., has 
retired from practice, and has taken up residence at San 
Diego, Calif——Capt. A. H. Hall, who was wounded in 
France, has resumed practice in Quebec City. Dr. Robert 
G. Ferguson, Winnipeg, has been appointed medical superin- 
tendent of the Qu’Appelle Sanatorium, pending the return of 
Dr. Fred J. Hart, who is on active service——Among the 
recently wounded are: Capts. J. Harold Jones, Vancouver, 
B. C.: Robert Mackenzie, Vancounver, B. C.; Richard W. 
Kenney, Winnipeg, and James E. Bloomer, Moose Jaw, Sask., 
all of the C. A. M. C. Dr. William L. Denny, Western 
University, London, Ont., 1917, has obtained a commission in 
the Royal Navy as medical officer. Dr. Duncan A. McKil- 
lop, St. Thomas, Ont., Western University, London, has been 
appointed surgeon with the Royal Navy. Lieut. Donald 
Neil Stuart, V. C., D. S. O., R. N. R., Prince Edward Island, 
has been given the Victoria Cross for services in action with 
enemy submarines. Capt. Alexander L. McQuarrie, medi- 
cal officer of health, New Westminister, B. C., and who went 
overseas with the 12lst Battalion as regimental medical 
officer, has been appointed officer commanding Canadian Sani- 
tary Section No. 7 in England. Major Angus W. McPher- 
son. C. A. M. C., medical officer of health, Peterboro, Ont., 
has returned to Canada for two months’ leave of absence. 
Dr. Louis De L. Harwood, superintendent of the Notre Dame 
Hospital, Montreal, has left Canada to join the staff of Laval 
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Military Hospital in France——Capts. L. J. Siebert and 
Hereward D. Livingstone, Toronto, Lieut. John M. Mac 
Donald, Toronto, C. A. M. C., and Dr. Percival E. Faed, 
Grace Hospital, Toronto, have left for China. Lieut.-Col. 
John R. Spier, Westmount, C. A. M. C., is in ‘command of 
the Canadian Hospital, Bromley, England. Capt. Harold 
A. Simpkins of the Spadina Convalescent Hospital, Toronto, 
has been transferred to England. Capt. Frank S. Park, 
C. A. M. C., who was taken prisoner by the Germans in June, 
1916, was attached to the Fourth Canadian Mounted Rifles. 
He asked permission to attend the allied prisoners at Minden 
Hospital, where there are 2,000 prisoners, and for some 
months has been acting as medical officer to that hospital. 


GENERAL 


Organization of Dental Surgeons.—The association of mili- 
tary Dental Surgeons of the United States has been organ- 
ized, with offices in San Francisco. Dr. John D. Millikin is 
president of the association, which publishes a quarterly bul- 
letin of dentomilitary news. 


Correction.—Dr. F. A. Faught writes that in his discussion 
of Dr. Slemon’s paper, THe JourNnat, September 8, p. 780, 
lines 9, 10 and 11, should be corrected to read: “This corre- 
sponds with the 3:2:1 ratio; that is, the pulse presssure is 


Vv; the systolic and % the diastolic.” 


Industrial Accidents Considered.—The International Asso- 
ciation of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions held 
its fourth annual meeting at the state house, Boston, August 
21 to 24. Among the subjects discussed were, “Medical 
Competence and Hospital Efficiency,” and “Compensation 
Insurance.” 


Correction.—Dr. Curtis F. Burnam writes that a _ typo- 
graphical error appears in the report of his discussion on the 
papers on radium, FHE JourNAL, September 22, page 996. In 
the sentence: “In the cases which I am reporting I feel that 
the results could be duplicated by the use of 3 or 4 mg, 
although I have used myself as much as a gram or two with 
some of them,” the numerals 3 or 4 should be 300 or 400. 


Personal.—Rear Admiral Charles F. Stokes, U. S. Navy. 
retired, and until recently medical director of the board of 
inebriety and in charge of its country retreat at Warwick, 
N. Y., is reported to be seriously ill at Brian Cliff Manor, 
N. Y.—Dr. Ross H. Skillern, Philadelphia, has accepted a 
commission as major in the Medical Reserve Corps, and 
has been placed in charge of the nose and throat unit at 
Camp Sheridan, Montgomery, Ala. 


Bequests and Donations.—The following bequests and 
donations have recently been announced: 

Chicago Home for Crippled Children, $5,000, and Iroquois Memorial 
Hospital, $500, by the will of Mrs. Kate Adams Cooper, Chicago. 

Misericordia Hospital, Philadelphia, a donation of $10,000 for the 
establishment of a ward to be known as the Elinor C. Donnelly room. 

Lincoln Hospital and Home, New York, $81,000; New York Ortho- 
pedic Dispensary and Hospital, and New York Society for the Prevei- 
tion of Cruelty to Children, each $40,615, and St. John Guild, $240,- 
890, by the will of Mrs. Helen Juilliard, New York. 

Yale Medical School, New Haven, a donation of $100,000 for the 
Harriman Fund for Obstetrics, by Mrs. Edward H. Harriman, and a 
donation of $50,000 by Charles N. Brooker, Ansonia. 

Pennsylvania Hospital, the furnishings of the Tate Home; Pennsy!- 
vania Indigent Widows, and Single Women, Philadelphia, $10,000 in 
trust, by the will of Susan Tate. 

University Museum, Philadelphia, donation of the archeological and 
ethnological collections of the late Dr. William White, by his widow. 

Montefiore Home, New York, $1,000, and to Mount Sinai Hospital his 
residuary estate, by the will of Julian A. Hellman. 


War Tuberculosis.—Preparations for the extensive cam- 
paign to prevent the spread of tuberculosis in the United 
States Army and in the conscripts rejected by the draft will 
be the theme for discussion at the meeting of the Southern 
Sectional Conference of the National Association for the 
Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis which is to be held in 
Chattanooga, Tenn., November 9 and 10. The officers of 
the conference are as follows: president, Dr. Lewis B. 
McBrayer, Sanatorium, N. C.; vice presidents, Dr. Louis A. 
Bize, Tampa, Fla.; Mr. W. N. Runn, Asheville, N. C.; Dr. 
Robert Wilson, Jr., Charleston, S. C.; Mr. C. E. J. Mooney, 
Memphis, Tenn.; Mr. Kendall Weisigner, Atlanta, Ga.; Dr. 
Gaston J. Greil, Montgomery, Ala. and Mrs. Edward 
McGehee, New Orleans, and secretary, James P. Kranz. 

Mississippi Valley Conference on Tuberculosis.—The fifth 
session of the Mississippi Valley Conference on Tuberculosis 
will be held at Minneapolis and St. Paul, October 8-10, under 
the presidency of Mr. James Minnick, Chicago. The object 
of the conference is to bring up a closer relationship between 
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antituberculosis agencies in the Mississippi Valley, and pro- 
vide for the interchange of ideas and experiences; to 
strengthen and extend the work of the National Association 
for the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis; to arouse the 
people of this valley to the need for concerted action, both 
public and private, against tuberculosis, and to effect closer 
cooperation between antituberculosis societies and other 
health agencies. The headquarters will be at the Radisson 
Hotel, Minneapolis, for October 8 and 9, and at the St. Paul 
Hotel, St. Paul, October 10. The states of Ohio, Michigan, 
Indiana, Wisconsin, Illinois, Kentucky, Minnesota, lowa, 
Missouri, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska and Kansas 
are included in the conference. On the second day the first 
annual meeting of the Mississippi Valley Sanitarium Asso- 
-iation will be held, at which Dr. James W. Pettit, Ottawa, IIL. 
will preside. On the afternoon of October 10, the tuberculosis 
problems of the war will be the topic for discussion. 


Poliomyelitis.—Since September 10, cases of poliomyelitis 
have been reported in the press from the following places: 
Chicago, September 21, there had been 142 cases, with 2 
deaths; September 11, 3 cases and 3 deaths were reported 
from Rock Island; the state board of health at Des Moines, 
September 18, had received reports of 43 cases throughout 
the state, 19 of which had occurred at Davenport and vicinity, 
where the disease was epidemic. Other towns and counties 
in the state reporting cases were Deep Creek, Clinton County, 


Lynn, Plymouth, Fayette and Monona counties; Castana 


reported 3 deaths, with 1 case under quarantine; Knoxville, 
Marion County, reported several cases in the county; Schles- 
wig had 1 case, September 15; Waterloo had 1 death, Sep- 
tember 16; Kansas City, Mo., September 14, had 3 cases; 
September 15, Montana reported no cases since August 18. 
In Nebraska, September 14, 5 suspected cases had been 
reported to the state health authorities from Hebron, 2 from 
Dawson, 1 from Schuyler and 1 from Johnson; at Omaha 
there had been but few cases, and no alarm was felt. In New 
York City names and address of infantile paralysis patients 
are published so that parents may protect their children. The 
plan has worked well, it is said. Pennsylvania reported 1 
case from Waynesboro, September 12, and 1 from Mahanoy 
City, September 14. There had been 107 cases in the state 
during August. 


FOREIGN 


Deaths in the Profession Abroad.—F. Wullyamoz of Lau- 
sanne, a pioneer in roentgenoscopy and surgery under screen 
control before the war, aged 40.——R. Alvarez, chief of the 
psychiatric clinic at Cordoba, Argentina. A. Biondi, docent 
of medical pathology at the University of Naples, aged 71. 
From recent casualty lists in France: P. Bournet, Bornet, 
Tardif, Zagrewski, Dagés, M. Gohier, Chambrelent and P. 
Patriarche, all aide-majors. 


New Medical Journal in Argentina.—The bimonthly, £/ 
Monitor, Santa Fe, Argentina, has appeared in a journal of 
forty-four pages divided into two parts, one devoted to medi- 
cine, surgery, hygiene and pharmacology; the other is given 
up to articles on chemistry, industrial hygiene and veterinary 
questions. The editor in chief is Prof. E. Escobar, who is 
director of the service for children’s diseases at the public 
hospital and also of the National Industrial School. The 
journal aims to be a bi-monthly review of science and indus- 
try. The annual subscription is about $6. 


The Gasoline and Coal Question in the Netherlands.—One 
of the subjects mentioned in the president’s address at the 
recent annual meeting of the Netherlands Medical Associa- 
tion was the scarcity of gasoline and coal. The outlook for 
gasoline is dark, the committee in charge of this matter 
reported. The state “benzine-control commission” admits that 
the conditions are cause for concern, but that it was hoped 
to be able to supply physicians with about 40 per cent. of 
the amount they used in normal times. The new price regu- 
lation by Germany has cooperated in the grave condition, it 
is said. The state petroleum commission announces that 
physicians can be supplied at present with 8 or 10 liters of 
petroleum for professional use, but stricter regulations are 
impending. The local (the Hague) .coal-control commission 
is giving out small units of coal for various places, and 
among them are physicians’ offices and waiting rooms. The 
quantities thus taken are to be credited to the amount set 
aside for physicians, to be estimated later. After October, 
the gas and electricity supply is to come under the controi of 
the coal-supply commission. As to obtaining fodder for 
horses owned by physicians, nothing had been settled at the 
time-of the meeting. 
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Lonpon, Sept. 1, 1917. 
The War 
DRASTIC FOOD CONTROL 


The measures of food control taken have from time to 
time been previously reported in THE JourNaAL. Some of a 
most drastic character have just been taken, greatly extend- 
ing the control beyond anything previously done. The object 
is to prevent “profiteering” (a term which has come into 
vogue since the war, and means making undue profits in 
consequence of opportunities furnished by the war). The 
maximum price, both wholesale and retail, at which the 
most important foods may be sold is now laid down by law 
according to schedules. Thus the maximum price at which 
Argentine, Canadian, American and Irish creamery butter 
may be sold is $41 for 112 pounds. This, of course, is the 
wholesale price. Any person other than the importer or 
maker may not sell butter at a price which exceeds by more 
than $2 a hundredweight the price paid by him or the first- 
hand price in force at the time, whichever is the lesser. 
With regard to retail sales, it is provided that no person 
shall sell butter at more than 5 cents a pound in excess of 
the cost to him, but an additional cent may be charged for 
giving credit or for delivery. From the terms of this order 
it may be assumed that the retail price of butter will vary 
from about 50 to 59 cents a pound. This is practically its 
present price, so that any advantage the order may have for 
the consumer will be in preventing a further increase in price. 
The cheese order applies only to wholesale prices of British- 
made cheeses. They must not be sold by a maker at prices 
exceeding $29 to $33 a hundredweight, according to the 
variety of cheese. No person other than the maker may sell 
at a price in excess of whichever is the lesser of the two 
following: (a) $1.50 above the price paid, plus the cost of 
transport, or (b) $2.50 above the first-hand price. The price 
of meat is similarly regulated. Beef now costs 42 cents a 
pound and mutton 36 cents. Bread now costs 24 cents for 
a 4-pound loaf, but according to a regulation about to come 
into force this price will be reduced to 18 cents. The price 
of wheat does not allow bread to be sold at this rate, and 
the government will bear the loss, which is estimated at 
about $100,000,000 per annum. This measure to keep “the 
staff of life” at a fixed price is designed to benefit the very 
poor, persons who unlike munition workers and others, are 
not receiving greatly increased wages in consequence of the 
war. 

CIVILIAN PHYSICIANS IN THE ARMY 


Sir Alfred Keogh, Director-General of the Army Medical 
Corps, proposes to establish a branch to deal with questions 
directly affecting territorial and temporary medical officers. 
It will be able to collect and collate information on the many 
problems raised by the incorporation of so large a number of 
civilian physicians in the Army Medical Service. The fact 
that they now constitute about eleven twelfths of the service 
is in itself sufficient to justify the new departure. It is under- 
stood that the intention is that the staff of the branch shall 
include a territorial and a temporary officer having recent 
experience of war conditions. 


Bubonic Plague in the Port of London 

The steamship Matiana, from Bombay, arrived at Graves- 
end, August 13. On the voyage, between July 14 and 28, there 
were nine cases of bubonic plague, with six deaths, among the 
crew, all natives of India. The bodies were buried at sea. 
Three convalescent or more chronic cases were taken off at 
Gravesend and removed to hospital. The crew was kept 
under medical observation, and another case occured which 
resulted in the death of the patient in hospital. The vessel 
called at Falmouth, August 11, but no cargo was discharged 
and no passengers were landed at that port. The ship 
remains at the official mooring station off Gravesend, and the 
cargo was discharged into lighters under supervision of the 
health officer of the Port of London sanitary authority, who 
is taking all necessary precautions. 


The Camp*‘gn Against Venereal Disease 


Considerable progress has been made with the organiza- 
tion of measures for the free diagnosis and treatment for 
persons suffering from, or suspected to be suffering from, 
venereal diseases. Between 140 and 150 hospitals in England 
and Wales have expressed their willingness to participate 
in the scheme of local authorities, and although in a few 
instances the authorities of important hospitals have been 
qeluctant to inaugurate during the war any fresh arrange- 
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ments for the treatment of these diseases, this hesitatioon has 
already been overcome in some cases. The shortage on 
medical staffs and the pressure on the accommodations at 
most hospitals have presented obstacles in many instances. 
The former difficulty has been met to some extent by the 
army council arranging that certain officers of the Army 
Medical Corps-specially skilled in the treatment of venereal 
disease should devote part of their time to the work of the 
clinics provided at general hospitals for the treatment of 
these diseases. Complete schemes for the diagnosis and 
treatment of these diseases have already been submitted by 
115 out of the 145 councils which are charged with the 
execution of the regulations. The total population of the 
areas of these councils is about 29,000,000. Eighty-nine 
schemes, serving a population of about 25,000,000, have been 
approved, and the work has already started at sixty-two 
hospitals. It is estimated that the facilities provided at 
— hospitals will serve a population of at least 18,000,000 
peopie, 


PARIS LETTER 
Paris, Aug. 30, 1917. 
The War 


BOMBARDMENT OF HOSPITALS 


For some time past the enemy has bombarded our hospitals 
incessantly. The hospital units at Dugny, Monthairons, 
Vadelaincourt and Belrupt, in the region of Verdun, have 
been subjected to several bombardments, during which forty- 
three nurses ‘and soldiers have been killed, and fifty-five 
wounded. The bombardment of the hospital at Dugny began 
July 14, and was renewed July 22, and again August 3. From 
August 10 to 18, the bombardment took place every day, 
except August 15. August 18 it was particularly heavy 
Trenches had been dug around the hospital, and afforded 
some protection against the enemy’s attack. Mlle. de Baye, 
head nurse, was outside of the trench, caring for the safety 
of patients and superintending the personnel under her orders, 
when a shell burst, killing Mlle. Eugénie Pietrowska, Mmes. 
Vostey and Fischot, and seriously wounded Mlles. de Baye, 
Hartz, Leclerc, Leduc and Paque. August 20, an incendiary 
bomb was thrown from a German aeroplane, and struck the 
hospital of Vadelaincourt. The bomb penetrated a room for 
dressings, killing a nurse, Mlle. Vandamme. The barracks 
caught fire, and it spread to the neighboring buildings. The 
aviator threw a second bomb, which struck the operating 
pavilion in which three surgeons and their assistants were 
operating. The pavilion was entirely destroyed. Nurses and 
patients were driven from the hospital by the flames of the 
burning building. The aviator, flying very low, started in 
pursuit, firing his machine gun, and the result was sixty-eight 
victims, thirteen of whom have since died. 


THE AMERICAN RED CROSS IN BELGIUM 

Major Murphy, head of the American Red Cross Commis- 
sion, has just returned from a journey in Belgium, where he 
has been studying the administration of relief work and ques- 
tions of reconstruction. The American Red Cross plans to 
carry out an extensive program looking to the improvement 
of conditions in Belgium. It is the intention not only to 
develop further the work that has been already organized, 
but also to establish new branches. Major Murphy was 
accompanied by Warwick Greene, who was a member of the 
Rockefeller Foundation, and by Frédéric Hoppin, who is a 
member of his staff. 


AMERICANS DECORATED WITH THE CROSS OF 
THE LEGION OF HONOR 


M. Painlevé, minister of war, has just bestowed the cross 
of the Legion of Honor on Lady Michelham, Mrs. Borden 
Turner and Miss Ivens, at the same time thanking them for 
their devotion to the wounded. Lady Michelham has founded 
at Paris a hospital for French and British wounded; also 
two other hospitals, one at Dieppe and one at Cap Martin. 


GIFT FROM URUGUAY FOR THE DEVASTATED 
PROVINCES OF FRANCE 

M. Jules Mailhos, a noted citizen of Mentevideo, Uruguay, 
died recently. He was of French extracaon, and during his 
lifetime had become distinguished for generosity shown the 
people of France. Since the beginning of the war, especially, 
he had sent to the Franco-American Committee in France 
100,000 francs ($20,000), to be divided among various forms 
of relief work in France. His widow and his sons have 
recently turned over to the same committee, for devastated 
provinces of France, a new gift of 30,000 francs ($6,000). 


ag A. M. A. 
29, 1917 


Coal Tickets 


Beginning Sept. 1, 1917, coal for domestic use will be sold 
in Paris only on the presentation of tickets, which will be 
issued after the same manner as sugar tickets. Coal tickets 
will be furnished householders through the mayor’s office, 
beginning with the first week of September. 

Antirabic Vaccinations at the Institut Pasteur 

During the year 1916, 1,391 persons have received antirabic 
treatment at the Institut Pasteur at Paris. Six patients, or 
0.43 per cent., have died of hydrophobia. Two of these six 
patients were seized with the disease during the course of the 
antirabic treatment. One died less than two weeks after the 
end of the treatment. These three patients should be 
deducted. The corrected statistics given by the Institut 
Pasteur are as follows: The number of persons treated, 
1,388; the number of deaths, three; mortality, 0.21 per cent. 

As may be seen, the percentage of mortality from hydro- 
phobia has slightly increased. The number of persons bitten 
is much larger than before the war. During the years 
preceding 1914, there had usually been no deaths from hydro- 
phobia in Paris. 

Professional Secrecy Imposed on Physicians 

M. Mesureur, director of the Assistance Publique, having 
proposed to the Académie de médecine that professional 
secrecy as regards matters of abortion be abolished, the 
Syndicat des médecins of the Seine has published the fol- 
lowing protest as drawn up at its general assembly: 

“Considering the fact that professional secrecy should be 
inviolate, not only in the interest of the patient but of society 
as well; in view of the fact that the role of a physician is 
not to be an informer against, but rather the deliverer of, 
the sick who confide in him; bearing in mind, furthermore, 
that these patients would no longer consult him, if it were 
otherwise, and believing that the measure would be imprac- 
ticable and harmful, we do hereby vigorously protest against 
any violation of professional secrecy, and more particularly 
against the proposal of M. Mesureur to the Académie de 
médecine that abortions should be made publicly known.” 

On the other hand, the Syndicat des médecins of Toulouse 
has expressed its opinion on this question in a letter 
addressed to the perpetual secretary of the Académie de 
médecine, to the effect that a measure of such grave and 
unusual import should not be decided on without a joint 
meeting of the various medical organizations being held. The 
medical society of Toulouse declared itself in favor of the 
proposal to accord to the medical societies and associations 
interested the right to prosecute directly persons guilty of 
abortion, without being required to give evidence of personal 
interest. Furthermore, it gave expression to the wish that 
this principle be extended in its application so as to include 
every misdemeanor and offense against public policy growing 
out of infanticide, attempts at abortion, and birth control 
propaganda. 


Marriages 


Nat Batmtey Twycross Barker, M.D., Woodland, Maine, 
to Miss Catherine Blaisdell of Winterport, Maine, August 30. 

Joun Dennis Bowen, M.D., Johnstown, Pa. to Miss 
Margaret A. Sullivan of Binghamton, N. Y., September 12. 

Francis Xavier Watts, M.D., to Mrs. Livingston T. 
Dickason, both of Chicago, in New York City, September 4. 

Cart. Epwin Morton Miter, M. R. C., U. S. Army, to 
Miss Blanche Guthrie of Chicago, September 8. 

Guy Leste Kay, M.D., Wilmington, Calif., to Miss Irma 
Mae Olesen of Santa Cruz, Calif., August 28. 

Duvatty, M.D., Fall River, Mass., to ALtice Erta 
Rutu Butter, M.D., of Boston, September 5. 

J. H. Westcott, M.D., Norwich, N. Y., to Miss Annie L. 
Mallard of Washington, D. C., September 8. 

Marcus H. Hetpman, M.D., Great Falls, Mont., to Mrs. 
Ada Prior of Pasadena, Calif., September 6. 

ArtHur THomAS BatLey, M.D., to Miss Ethel Osman, both 
of lowa City, Ia., September 3. 

Arvin E. Konter, M.D., to Miss Hazel Giles, both of Moline, 
Ill., September 15. 

Rarten Kine, M.D., to Miss Nana Wharf, both of Chicago, 
September 4. 

Asa Jounson, M.D., to Miss Hazel Perry, both of St. Paul, 
-July 25. 
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Deaths 


Capt. James Carroll Byrnes, Medical Director, U. S. Navy 
(retired), East Orange, N. J.; University of Georgetown, 
Washington, D. C., 1870; aged 66; a Fellow of the American 
Medical Association; who served as assistant surgeon in the 
Army in the Indian wars; entered the Navy in 1876; was 
surgeon of the Cincinnati during the Spanish-American War ; 
was then transferred to the Pacific Fleet; was in command of 
the Naval Hospital at Newport in 1909, and of the Brooklyn 
Naval Hospital in 1910, and was retired, Jan. 12, 1913, on 
attaining the aged of 62 years, after fourteen years and nine 
months’ sea service, and twenty years and two months’ shore 
or other duty; died at the home of his sister in Brooklyn, 
September 15. 

Capt. Charles Harvey Bowker, M. R. C., U. S. Army, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Hahnemann Medical College, Philadelphia, 
1892: National University, Washington, D. C., 1900; aged 47; 
a Fellow of the American Medical Association, and a mem- 
ber of the Association of Military Surgeons of the United 
States; associate professor of bacteriology in Howard Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C.; formerly major in the Medical 
Corps of the District of Columbia, National Guard; recently 
stationed at Roosevelt, Ariz.; was drowned in Roosevelt Lake, 
September 9, while endeavoring to rescue a woman from 
drowning. 

David St. John, M.D., Hackensack, N. J.; Bellevue Hospital 
Medical College, New York, 1875; aged 68; a Fellow of the 
American Medical Association; a member of the New Jersey 
State Medical Society, and the New York Academy of Medi- 
cine; surgical director and visiting surgeon of the Hackensack 
Hospital; a member of the State Hospital for the Insane, 
Mossir Plains; ex-president of the Bergen County Medical 
Society; died, September 14, at his country home in Berne, 
N. Y., after an illness of more than a year. 

Alexander Bryan Johnson, M.D., New York; Columbia 
University College of Physicians and Surgeons, New York. 
1885; aged 47; formerly a member of the Medical Society of 
the State of New York; member of the American Surgical 
Association; professor of clinical surgery at Columbia Uni- 
versity, and consulting surgeon at the New York Hospital; 
died at his home, East Hampton, L. I. September 4, from 
heart disease. 

William Redfield Butt, M.D., Canton, Ohio; University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 1904; aged 37; a Fellow of the 
American Medical Association; a member of the Philadel- 
phia Laryngological Society; Philadelphia Section on Otology 
and Laryngology of the College of Physicians; died, Septem- 
ber 5, as a result of injuries received in an automobile 
accident. 

August Henry Arp, M.D., Moline, Ill.; University of Iowa, 
College of Homeopathic Medicine, Iowa City, 1882; aged 56; 
a Fellow of the American Medical Association; a member of 
the Tri-State Medical Society, and of the Association of 
Railway Surgeons; formerly health commissioner of Moline; 
died at his home, September 14, from heart disease. 

Joseph Orlando Orr, M.D., Toronto, Ont.; Victoria Univer- 
sity Medical School, Coburg, Ont., 1884; aged 56; a member 
of the British Medical Association; the British Laryngolog- 
ical Society, and the Dominion Medical Association; in 1903 
he became manager and secretary of the Canadian National 
Exhibition; died suddenly at his home, August 22. 

John Gardner, M.D., LaGrange, Ohio; Rush Medical Col- 
lege, Chicago, 1872, and Missouri Medical College, St. Louis, 
1876; aged 75; formerly president of the California State 
Board of Health, and for three years a surgeon-general in 
the Army, being stationed at the Fiji Islands; died at the 
home of his son, September 4, from epithelioma of the tongue. 

Robert E. Green, M.D., Gainesville, Ga.; Southern Medical 
College, Atlanta, Ga., 1868; for many years president of the 
Georgia Manufacturing Company; a member of the board of 
trustees of the Georgia Normal and Industrial College, Mil- 
ledgeville; who built and operated the first street car line in 
Gainesville; died at his home, September 6. 

Robert J. Christie, M.D., Quincy, Iil.; University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia, 1890; aged 53; a Fellow of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association; a member of the Illinois State 
Medical Society, the Western Surgical Association, and the 
American College of Surgeons; died suddenly, September 8, 
from cerebral hemorrhage. 

John M. Quigley, M.D., San Francisco; Willamette Uni- 
versity, Salem, Ore., 1892; aged 50; formerly a member of the 
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Medical Society of the State of California; formerly a physi- 
cian to St. Francis’ Girls Directory and Orphanage; died at 
St. Mary’s Hospital, September 12, from injuries received in 
an automobile accident. 

George William Hazelton, M.D., Manchester, N. H., Coium- 
bia University College of Physicians and Surgeons, New 
York, 1884; aged 59; formerly a Fellow of the American 
Medical Association; a member of the New Hampshire 
Medical Society: died at his home, September 13, after an 
illness of one day. 


Warren D. Silkman, M.D., Manhattan, Kan.; University 
Medical College, New York, 1893; formerly a member of the 
Kansas Medical Society ; in charge of the medical work among 
the cantonment workers at Camp Funston; died, about Sep- 
tember 7, from injuries received in an automobile accident. 


Nic. Jose Pinault, M.D., Pass Christian, Miss.; Laval 
University, Faculty of Medicine, Quebec, 1874; aged 71; for 
many years Hennepin County physician, and a Minnesota 
representative at the International Medical Congress, in Rome, 
1894; died at his home, September 8, from heart disease. 


Arthur Tallas Yeilding, M.D., Portland, Ore.; University 
of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 1909; aged 33; a member of the 
Oregon State Medical Association;.a member of the: staff of 
St. Vincent’s Hospital, Portland; died at Bremerton Naval 
Hospital, July 16, from cerebral meningitis. 


Leslie Thomas Page, M.D., Wilmington, Vt.; University of 
Vermont, College of Medicine, Burlington, Vt., 1891; aged 51; 
a Fellow of the American Medical Association; a member of 
the Vermont State Medical Society; died at his home, July 21, 
from chronic interstitial nephritis. 


Edwin A. Curry, M.D., Danville, Pa.; University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia, 1889; aged 54; formerly a Fellow of 
the American Medical Association; fot many years a member 
of the Pennsylvania State Medical Society; died at his home, 
September 6, from paralysis. 

Frank Cornwall, M.D., San Francisco; Eclectic Medical 
Institute, Cincinnati, 1869; aged 71; formerly a Fellow of the 
American Medical Association; a member of the Pacific Coast 
Oto-Ophthalmological Society; died at Buena Vista, Mexico, 
August 30, from neuritis. 

David Miller Dry, M.D., Philadelphia, Pa.; Jefferson Medi- 
cal College, Philadelphia, 1913; aged 28; a member of the 
Pennsylvania State Medical Society; formerly pathologist 
to the Jefferson Hospital; died in the Jefferson Hospital, 
about September 7. 

Edward Sherburne Blanchard, M.D., Charlottetown, P. E. L.; 
Columbia University College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
New York, 1872; aged 72; medical superintendent of the 
Falconwood Hospital for the insane; died at his home, about 
August, 1917. 

John Bernard Donnelly, M.D., Gardner, Mass.; Harvard 
University, Boston, 1893; aged 50; formerly a Fellow of the 
American Medical Association; a member of the Massachu- 
setts Medical Society; died at his home, August 2, from 
nephritis. 

Charles G. Pratt, M.D., Sparta, Mich.; Illinois Medical 
College, Chicago, 1900; formerly a Fellow of the American 
Medical Association; died at his home, August 31, from 
nephritis. 

Leroy Frederick Morse, M.D., Cobden, Ill.; Dartmouth 
Medical School, Hanover, N. H., 1863; aged 78; died in the 
Anna State Hospital from enterocolitis, July 7 


Frank E. Maine, M.D., Albany, N. Y.; University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 1878; aged 60; died at the Albany 
Hospital, July 31, from cerebral hemorrhage. 

Staten E. Griffin, M.D., Colorado Springs, Colo.; Ensworth 
Medical College, St. Joseph, Mo., 1900; aged 46; was drowned 
while bathing at Mazatlan, Mex., August 29. 


Thomas Jefferson Shreves, M.D., Des Moines, Iowa; Rush 
Medical College, Chicago, 1857; aged 82; died at his home, 
September 7, from senile debility. 

Stewart W. Aldrich, M.D., Des Moines, lowa; Cleveland 
Homeopathic Hospital College, Cleveland, 1874; aged 66; 
died at his home, September 3. 

Amos Alexander Wheeler, M.D., Miami, Mo.; Bellevue 
Hospital Medical College, New York, 1868; aged 74; died 
at his home, about August 30. 

Jefferson D. Cole, M.D., Newbern, Tenn.; Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, Nashville, Tenn., 1884; aged 55; died at his country 
home, August 29. 
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The Propaganda for Reform 


In Tuts Department Appear Reports oF THE CoUNCIL 
ON PHARMACY AND CHEMISTRY AND OF THE ASSOCIATION 
Laporatory, TOGETHER witn OTHER Matter TENDING 
te Arp INTELLIGENT PRESCRIBING AND TO OPPOSE 
Mepicat Fravup on THE PUBLIC AND ON THE PROFESSION 


ESKAY’S NEURO PHOSPHATES 
Report of the Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry 


For the information of the profession the Council has pre- 
pared and authorized for publication the following report on 
Eskay’s Neuro Phosphates. W. A. Puckner, Secretary. 


Eskay’s Neuro Phosphates (Smith, Kline & French Co., 
Philadelphia) is offered to physicians under the claims that 
it contains alcohol, 17 per cent., and sodium glycerophosphate, 
2 grains, calcium glycerophosphate, 2 grains, and strychnin 
glycerophosphate, %4 grain, in each dessertspoonful. It is 
called a “Nerve Tissue Reconstructive,” and its advertising 
claims are based on the discredited theories that certain dis- 
orders are due to a deficiency of phosphorus in the nerve 
structure of the body, and that glycerophosphates are assimi- 
lated more readily than ordinary phosphates. This assump- 
tion was based on the knowledge that the lecithins, which 
form a part of the nerve structure, contained the glycero- 
phosphate radical in the molecule. In line with this, Smith, 
Kline & French Co. aver: 

“Eskay’s Neuro Phosphates is of marked value in many acute and 
chronic conditions, in nervous exhaustion following mental and physical 
strain, neurasthenia, paralysis, afiemia, tuberculosis, marasmus, debility 
and wasting diseases generally, and the nerve-weakness of the aged. 
It is particularly useful in convalescence from acute diseases and in 
the nervous condition following la grippe.” 

In its report on “The Therapeutic Value of the Glycero- 
phosphates” (THe JourNnat, Sept. 30, 1916, p. 1033) the Coun- 
cil pointed out that the therapeutic use of the glycerophos- 
phates was based on the assumption that the inorganic phos- 
phates cannot supply the body’s needs of phosphorus or that 
the use of organic compounds “spared” the system the neces- 
sity of making such synthesis. The report presented evidence 
to show that the glycerophosphates are not absorbed as such, 
but that they are split into inorganic phosphates before 
absorption. The Council showed that there was convincing 
evidence that the animal organism synthesizes its complex 
organic phosphorus constituents from inorganic phosphates, 
and that organic phosphorus is of no more value as a food 
than inorganic. Despite this the Neuro Phosphates adver- 
tising makes use of the fallacious assumption regarding the 
action of the glycerophosphates. 

Pleading for the particular mixture represented by the 
proprietary, it is asserted that: 

“Sodium glycerophosphate is of special value in neurasthenia, Addi- 
son’s disease, phosphaturia and phthisis.” 
and that calcium glycerophosphate “is employed in bone 
fracture, rachitis, tuberculosis and various wasting diseases.” 

The phosphorus content of %4 grain of strychnin glycero- 
phosphate is ridiculously small. Yet it is asserted that this 
strychnin salt is of superior value because it combines the 
effects of strychnin with a “food-like form of phosphorus.” 
Eskay’s Neuro Phosphates has an acid reaction which is 
capitalized, thus: 

“Experiments have shown that the acid glycerophosphates are more 
rapidly absorbed and are more efficient than the neutral salts.” 

And as a further illustration of extravagant claims: 


“As a glycerophosphoric acid in the form of lecithin is normally 
present in spermatozoids, it i¢ but natural that the glycerophosphates 
should exhibit aphrodisiac effects (as has been observed), but this result 
does not seem to obtain in all cases.” 


Is this a clumsy attempt to exploit this “nerve phosphate” 
as a “lost manhood” cure? 

The Council held Eskay’s Neuro Phosphates ineligible for 
New and Nonofficial Remedies because unwarranted thera- 
peutic claims are made for it and because the administration 
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of strychnin, calcium, phosphate and alcohol is not conducive 
to rational therapeutics, particularly when such a mixture is 
marketed under a name which indicates but one of its con- 
stituents. 


K-Y LUBRICATING JELLY 
Report of the Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry 


Because of inquiries received, the Council has authorized 
publication of the following report declaring K-Y Lubricat- 
ing Jelly inadmissible to New and Nonofficial Remedies. 

W. A. Puckner, Secretary. 


K-Y Lubricating Jelly (Van Horn and Sawtell, New York), 
originally advertised as a lubricant for instruments and the 
hands, is now also recommended as a therapeutic agent. If 
the claims for “K-Y” were limited strictly to such effects as 
result from the purely mechanical properties of a lubricant, it 
might be held that it would not come under the purview of the 
Council. The preparation, however, while introduced as a 
lubricant, is now offered for a broader field of use, and the 
manufacturers make claims which are not supported by any 
evidence available to the Council. Evidence the following, 
taken from a circular that accompanies the package: 

“K-Y allays smarting and burning at once through its pronounced 


soothing and cooling effects, and thus makes an admirable dressing 
for burns.” 

“Many physicians make a practice of anointing the bodies of their 
measle and scarlet fever patients with ‘K-Y’, in this way affording 
gratifying relief from itching and irritation, and effectively preventing 
dissemination of infectious material.” 


And this from another circular: 

“I had one of the most troublesome cases of pruritus vulvz that 
I had ever seen. I guess I must have tried everything and the case 
had been referred to me by another man, who had previously tried 
everything, including cauterization. Well, one day I was examining 
her, and .of course K-Y on the speculum—the irritation seemed to 
quiet down, and the following day she said she felt no effects from 
it at all. Then later on, it returned, and I couldn't imagine what had 
done so much good, unless it could have been the lubricant, so I told 
her to buy a tube, which she did. Every once in a while she has 2 
return of it slightly, but she just applies K-Y and clears it all up.” 

The manufacturers state that they do not know why K-Y 
is so soothing, but suggest: 

“Possibly the cooling action of the combination, and the effect of the 
4% boric acid contained, are factors that enter. Be all that as it may, 
the fact certainly remains that oftentimes, after other local measures 
fail, ‘K-Y’ Lubricating Jelly gives relief.” 

Elsewhere it is claimed to be germicidal, and to give relief 
in other conditions, thus: 

“Diabetic and uremic irritations, not only of the genitalia, but of 
other parts, have been found fully as amenable as pruritus vulvae to 
the soothing influence of ‘K-Y’ Lubricating Jelly, especially if the 
previous application is removed with water every time a new one is 
put on.” 

The foregoing citations are obviously intended largely for 
the public, and make it plain that “K-Y” Jelly is not in the 
class of nonmedical and harmless external applications; on 
the contrary, these claims tend to create the impression that 
the spread of measles and scarlet fever can be prevented in 
the stage of desquamation. To place such statements in the 
hands of the patient supported by the tacit endorsement of a 
prescription is to create a false and dangerous sense of 
security and to lead to a failure to observe other and more 
important means of preventing dissemination of these diseases. 

The Council held K-Y Lubricating Jelly in conflict with 
Rules 1, 4, 6 and 10, and authorized publication of this report. 


The Medical Officer Must Be an Administrator.—The army 
medical officer of today must not only be a trained scientist 
but a capable administrator. In other words, his duties in 


the zone of advance, the line of communications, and the 
interior, are in every respect as onerous and exacting as those 
of the line or engineer officer and the story of his accom- 
plishment, in the present war, will, when told, make a brilliant 
record.—Lieut.-Col. C. C. McCulloch, Jr.. U. S. Army: The 
Scientific and Administrative Achievement of the Medical 
Corps of the United States Army, Scientific Monthly. 
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Correspondence 


OBSERVATIONS OF MEDICAL SERVICE 
ABROAD 


To the Editor:—I have recently visited many European 
military hospitals, including first aid stations, clearing hos- 
pitals, and third line or base hospitals. In many places I 
have found American surgeons actively engaged and doing 
splendid service. In several large well-equipped hospitals 
the service is ight and many beds are empty. In such cases 
the surgical staff is for protracted periods more or less 
inactive. 

It is to be feared that at first men who had come from large 
hospitals in America, having enjoyed an active daily service 
normally, were surprised, not to say disappointed, to find 
time hanging heavily on their hands. This feeling was soon 
corrected and surgeons are now interesting themselves in 
the solution of problerns of various types which are con- 
stantly developing. 

sriefly the military surgeon of today must be forewarned 
that war is not waged for the purpose of filling hospitals, 
and he must be fully reconciled to wait patiently under his 
assignment. After an advance resulting in a large casualty 
list, he will lead a strenuous life for a more or less protracted 
period. Empty beds with idle ambulances in large number 
are not a regrettable feature of military life. 

It should be further clearly understood that men who have 
specialized and who are highly trained will find their services 
acceptable at many points. But the average man, however 
capable, must win his spurs under new conditions before he 
can hope to become conspicuous in a foreign environment. 


Tuomas W. Huntincton, M.D., 
Hotel Excelsior, Rome, Italy. 


[Eprror’s Nore.—Dr. Huntington (of San Francisco) is a 
member of the American Red Cross Commission to Italy. 
This committee consists of Mr. George F. Baker, Jr., chair- 
man: Mr. John R. Morron, Dr. Victor G. Heiser, Dr. Thomas 
W. Huntington and Mr. Nicholas F. Brady.) 


DRAFTING PREMEDICAL STUDENTS 


To the Editor:—The question of the exemption of fresh- 
man medical students is one on which there has been much 
discussion, and perhaps the readers of THe JourNAL would 
be interested to know the attitude of one who has been 
drafted, and called into service. 

Tue JourNnat has been for some time my constant com- 
panion in my hours of leisure and in these times, at least, my 
consolation that I might find at the last moment some hopes 
of continuing my medical work next year. : 

The last number, that of September 15, contained a very 
encouraging letter from the dean of the University of Virginia, 
department of medicine, which prompted this letter. He has 
stated my case, as well as that of many more in the same 
predicament. 

We were told when the war first broke out between the 
United States and Germany that medical students would not 
be subject to call in case of draft and that “premedics” 
might be considered as medical students. When the draft 
became a reality, and the exemption lists included no clause 
for us we were still told that it was only diplomacy that kept 
the government from declaring a class exemption of medical 
students. Some of us rather doubted this and spoke of enter- 
ing officers’ training camps; then the dean of the school of 
medicine came out with a letter from a high official from 
Washington stating for a fact that we were free. Now many 
of us had already had military training in various lines and 
could have easily earned our commissions but were told that 
we could better serve our country by staying in school and 
then giving her a trained instead of an untrained service. 
Some of the boys disregarded this and went to the camps; 
they are now going about with silver bars on their shoulders; 
proud that they were counted as worthy to be officers in the 
great National Army, while we who thought we were best 
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serving our country by staying in school are going about 
with our hands on our hearts wondering what will be done 
with us next. In fact some of us have ceased wondering as 
we are called in the first draft. It is not as though we were 
trying to avoid the draft or hiding under the banner of our 
college, afraid to go. I venture to say that if the plain truth 
had been told us in the first place there would not have been 
one of us who would not have been in some branch of the 
service before the day of registration. 

An objection raised is that the medical schools would be 
crowded with slackers and draft dodgers of every description. 
This immediately loses its significance when we realize that 
every medical school requires some premedic work and that 
premedic work no one would take who did not intend to pur- 
sue the further study of medicine. The fact that we entered 
last September in the pre-nedical department of the university 
proves that we had then determined to study medicine, and 
hence according to all justice should be considered medical 
students, and exempt from draft under that clause. 

It is not as though the government had no redress for those 
who tried to evade her orders by entering medical schools 
at this time; the questions of standards of scholarship and 
attendance could be brought to bear on all medical students 
in the freshman year at this time. The government could 
very easily require a certain minimum grade and a minimum 
standard of attendance, all those falling below either of which 
to be at once liable for calf and military service. This 
could be very easily accomplished by utilizing the professors 
of military surgery that the government assigns ‘to the various 
medical schools. So there is absolutely no excuse for such 
a drastic, not to say unjust and outrageous, procedure on the 
part of our government. 

Furthermore, the demand for doctors at the end of the next 
four years is going to be just as great if not greater than it 
will be at the end of the next year and two following. This 
has been amply proved by authentic statistics available to 
all those who care to take the time to peruse the recent 
editions of the daily papers or, for the profession, the last 
three or four editions of THE JourNaL. Under these circum- 
stances it seems not only unjust but absolutely prohibitive 
and criminal that the government at this time should under- 
take to jeopardize the future healthful well-being of this 
country as well as those across the sea by exposing these 
young men to the dangers and possible casualties, not to speak 
of the many fatalities, of this war. 

This does not exhibit on our part any lack of patriotism or 
love of country, but rather shows that we have the great 
welfare of the country at heart for the future, and should this 
war last—which God forbid—beyond the next four years, the 
need of physicians would be an obstacle that would be abso- 
lutely insurmountable. At any rate, the next two years would 
fit us to be of infinitely more value as assistants in the Medical 
Corps than we are now as riflemen. Any one can learn to 
shoot a gun in an hour but it takes much longer for one to 
acquire skill in manipulating a scalpel. 


Puuuir J. BeyHan, Chicago. 


“RED CROSS” BASE HOSPITALS 


To the Editor:—My attention was directed to a contribu- 
tion by Dr. Joseph B. DeLee (Tue Journat, Aug. 24, 1917, 
p. 665), advocating the construction of military hospitals in 
France in the shape of a cross with roofs to be painted in 
red color. In view of the deliberate bombing of an American 
base hospital by German flyers and the resulting killing and 
maiming of innocent “noncombatants,” the doctor’s plan would 
produce the very opposite effect he aims at. The best plan 
is to make all sanitary formations and institutions as invisible 
as neutral tints can render them. In addition it would be 
wise to disperse the buildings of large institutions over a 
fairly wide area and to place them under the shelter of natural 
foliage, or artificial for that matter, schemes employed to hide 
artillery batteries from aerial reconnaissance. In view of the 
fact that antiaircraft guns are effective only when the 
machines fly at moderate height we may even have to go 
farther and construct hospitals under bomb proofs. 
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Time was when the emblem of the Red Cross stood for the 
humanitarian in warfare, but today it is a beautiful target 
for the enemy’s policy of frightfulness. In the same sense 
the putting on of a brassard by sanitary personnel on the 
firing line would only tend to increase their mortality and 
casualty rate. I have in my field library a book entitled 
“Rules of Land Warfare.” I read it before my last promo- 
tional examination some time ago, but I have not opened it 
since the present mobilization for obvious reasons. 

Gustavus M. Briecu, M.D. 

Major, N. G.,"Ill, Camp Logan, Houston, Texas. 


Queries and Minor Notes 


Anonymous ComMMUNICATIONS and queries on postal cards will not 
he noticed Every letter must contain the writer’s name and address, 
but these will be omitted, on request. 7 


EOSINOPHILIA 


To the Editor:—1, What is the significance of cosinophilia? 2. What 1s 
its diagnostic and prognostic significance in arthritis, periarthritis and 


periostitis of the spine? 3. Does it occur in malignant diseases? 4. 
Please give references to the best recent books and articles on infec- 
tions of the spine. . 


E. W., Evansville, Ind. 


Answer.—le Eosinophilia is physiologic in childhood, the 
average increase being about 1 or 2 per cent. above the 
normal adult finding. There are some racial distinctions. 
The natives of southern China show between 15 and 20 per 
cent. of leukocytes as eosinophils. Pathologic eosinophilia 
occurs in splenomyelogenous leukemia, in sarcoma, osteomye- 
litis, osteomalacia, chlorosis, secondary anemia following 
infection, extirpation of the spine, chronic splenic tumors, 
bronchial asthma, emphysema, pemphigus, eczema, psoriasis, 
urticarias, leprosy, herpes zoster, and other skin diseases 
associated with toxic agents. They are also sometimes found 
increased in scarlet fever, acute rheumatism and malaria, as 
well as sometimes in syphilis, gonorrheal infections and in 
forms of ovarian diseases with the exception of cancer. Any 
parasite, ffom pin worms to uncinarias, may cause an eosin- 
ophilia which is not necessarily constant, and does not bear 
any relation to the severity of the infection. 2. Its relation to 
infections of the bones would be of the same character as 
its relation to the infections and bone diseases mentioned in 
the previous answer. 3. No great weight could be attached to 
eosinophilia in making a diagnosis of malignancy. 4. The 
following are recent articles on infection of the spine: 

L. P. Gould: Osteomyelitis of the Spine, The Lancet, 1917, 1, 374. 

D. N. Eisendrath: Osteomyelitis of the Spine, American Surgeon, 

1917, @5, 147 
A. Kinder: Osteomyelitis of the Spine, New Zealand Medical Journal, 
1915-1916, 24, 215. 


CHOICE OF ANESTHETIC—RESPONSIBILITY 
To the Editor (a) Please inform me who should make the choice 
or selection of an anesthetic for a hazardous surgical case, the expert 
anesthetist or the operating surgeon? 
(b) On whom does the responsibility rest if a patient should die from 
an anesthetic, on the operating surgeon or on the expert anesthetist? 
Tuomas G. Atren, Philadelphia. 


Answer.—(a) The operating surgeon. 


(6b) On the operating surgeon. 


Tetanus in Court Plaster.—Investigation by the Hygienic 
Laboratory of the Public Health Service following press 
reports of infection with tetanus from court plaster, resulted 
as follows, as given in Public Health Reports, September 7: 
Out of thirteen specimens examined, two were found to be 
contaminated with tetanus bacilli. The specimens examined 
were procured from drug stores in the original packages as 
they go to the consumers. It was found that court plaster 
is not clean in the surgical sense, but whether the contamina- 
tion with tetanus bacilli occurred during the process of manu- 
facture through infected ingredients will be the subject of 
another investigation. It is not believed that the contamina- 
tion was intentional. The report of the laboratory investiga- 
tion is given in full in the publication referred to. 


NOTICES 


Jour. A. M.A 
Serr. 29, 1917 


Medical Education and State Boards of 
Registration 


COMING EXAMINATIONS 


Arizona: Phoenix, Oct. 2-3. Sec., Dr. John Wix Thomas, 306 Good- 
rich Bldg., Phoenix. 

CALIFORNIA: Los Angeles, Oct. 9-13. 
Pinkham, State Capitol, Sacramento. 

Covorapo: Denver, Oct. 2. Sec., Dr. David A. Strickler, 612 Empire 
Bldg., Denver. 

District or Cotumata: Washington, Oct. 9-11. Sec., Dr. Edgar P. 
Copeland, The Rockingham, Washington, D. C. 

Georcia: Atlanta, Oct. 9-11. Sec., Dr. C. T. Nolan, Marietta, Ga. 

Ipano: Pocatello, Oct. 2. Sec., Dr. Charles A. Dettman, Burke. 

Irtinots: Chicago, Oct. 9-11. Superintendent of Registration, Mr. F. 
C. Dodds, Springfield. 

Iowa: Des Moines, Oct. 9-11. Sec., Dr. G. H. Sumner, State House, 
Des Moines. 

Micuican: Lansing, Oct. 9-11. Sec., Dr. B. D. Harison, 504 Wash- 
ington Arcade, Detroit 

Minnesota: Minneapolis 
Lowry Bldg., St. Paul 

Montana: Helena, Oct. 2. Se Dr. William C. 
tldg., Helena. 

Boarp or Fxaminens: Chicago, Oct. 10-18. Sex 
Dr. J. S. Rodman, 2106 Walnut St., Philadelphia 

New Jersey: Trenton, Oct. 16-17. Sec., Dr. Alexander MacAlister, 
438 E. State St., Trenton. 

New Mexico: Santa Fe, Oct. 8 Sec., Dr. R. K. McClanahan, East 
Las Vegas. 

New York: Albany, Buffalo, New York Citv and Syracuse, Oct. 2-5 
Chief, Examinations Division, Harlan S. Horner, State Education 
Bldg., Albany. 

Oxranoma: Oklahoma City, Oct. 9-10. Sec., Dr. Ralph V. Smith, 
502 Daniel Bldg., Tulsa. 

Porto Rico: San Juan, Oct. 2. Sec., Dr. M. Quevedo Baez, San Juan. 

Ruope Istann: Providence, Oct. 4-5 Sec., Dr. Byron O. Richards, 
State House, Providence. 

Utan: Salt Lake Citv, Oct. 1-2. Sec., Dr. G. F. Harding, Temple 
ton Bldg., Salt Lake City. 

Wyominc: Laramie, Oct. 10-12. Sec., Dr. H. E. McCollum, Laramie. 


Secretary, Dr. Charles B. 


Oct. 2-5. Sec., Dr. Thomas S. McDaviir, 
Riddell, Power 


Book Notices 


Puystcat Cuemistry or Vitat Puenomena, ror Stupents anv [xves- 
TIGATORS IN THE BioLocicaL anp Mupicat Sciences. By J. F. McClen- 
don, Assistant Professor of Physiology in the University of Minnesota. 
Cloth. Price, $2 net. Pp. 240, with 30 illustrations. Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1917. 


Physical chemistry, that lusty infant prodigy, offspring of 
the union of physics and chemistry, has already come in 
many instances to the assistance of the practitioner, giving 
aid in diagnosis and helping in the explanation of physiologic 
processes. One has only to recall the most recent innovations 
of the determination of the hydrogen ion concentration of the 
blood and spinal fluids, the diagnosis of syphilis by the 
colloidal gold test, or the distinguishing of epidemic cerebro- 
spinal meningitis from tuberculous meningitis by the catapho- 
resis of the proteins of the spinal fluid. Hence a book of this 
title should attract the interest of practitioners and students 
alike. This book, however, makes no pretense to having been 
written for clinical men. It is rather intended for advanced 
students who already understand much about the subject. It 
contains many interesting facts for such students, and quite 
a long and useful literature list at the back in which both 
titles and authors are cited. It treats of such things as 
osmotic pressure, adsorption, hydrogen ion determinations, 
surface tension, enzyme action, permeability of cells, anes- 
thesia and narcosis, cytolysis and disinfection, ameboid 
motion, muscle contraction, oxidations, artificial partheno- 
genesis and cell division. Truly an appetizing bill of fare, if 
only well cooked and seasoned! 

Sut alas for the “if.” It is not well cooked; much of it, 
indeed, is quite raw, and the seasoning has been generally 
omitted, so that even a robust appetite will not make it all 
palatable. This is not saying that there is not much that is 
good in the book and many facts that are stimulating and 
instructive. The chapter oa the methed of hydrogen ion 
determination is decidedly worth while; and the book is cer- 
tainly no worse than many German books on similar lines. 
Perhaps the title makes us expect too much, and in the out- 
come we have so little—so little except words, and of these 
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there are so many and such long ones! There is hardly a 
properly formed scientific statement in the first chapter. It 
is full of conclusions and interpretations stated as if they 
were facts, and of conclusions which do not follow from the 
premises. Throughout the book there is a scarcity of objec- 
tively described facts. Almost never do we find a clear, 
simple statement of what the objective facts really are; always 
these facts are obscured by interpretations, or the interpreta- 
tions are substituted for them. 

The author, in accordance with the prevailing style of the 
hour, attempts to explain all the phenomena of life by invent- 
ing what he calls a plasma membrane and putting it around 
a colloidal solution and calling it protoplasm. Since he is 
the inventor of this membrane, it is his privilege to make it 
as ingenious as he can. The main differences between the 
theories of the physical-chemical zoologists and physiologists 
at the present time consist in the ingenunity of their imag- 
inary membranes. If only these membranes are sufficiently 
complex, it becomes possible to explain all the phenomena of 
life by means of them. If any new facts are discovered which 
the old membrane cannot account for, it becomes the simplest 
thing in the world to take that membrane off, to devise a 
new one with more modern improvements, wrap it about a 
colloidal solution of a nondescript character, and there you 
have protoplasm! This membrane has pores in it so gradu- 
ated in size or otherwise so constructed that they let through 
positive but not negative particles, and, behold! there is the 
explanation of the electrical phenomena of protoplasm. Or 
sometimes the pores close, and then you have anesthesia. 
And so on. To explain how this is all possible it is only 
necessary to fall back on surface tension. Surface tension 
explains all things. This is a perfectly safe refuge and one 
calculated to satisfy the greatest doubter, for no one under- 
stands what surface tension may be doing in such complex 
systems, and almost no one understands it even in the simplest 
cases. In saying this we do not aim especially at the author 
of this book, for he has only put together the publications 
and conclusions of other men; but we are aiming at the whole 
glib. superficial school of biologists, who pretend to solve 
fundamental problems of the greatest complexity. 

This book is typical of much of modern biology. It is not 
possible to say about it anything worse than this. Biology is 
in a period of inflation. Real values are obscured. Worth- 
less properties are being worked as fabulously rich mines, 
but the ore contains only a trace of real metal. A little glitter 
and some mathematical formulas lead astray all but those 
who have been already once deluded. Words take the place 
of real explanations; we have purely verbal solutions of the 
most abstruse problems. These words lull us to sleep; they 
form a wire entanglement, serving to keep out truth and light. 

One comes back from reading a book of this character, 
and most books on this subject, with the feeling of having 
been wandering in a terrible morass. Some of the ill smell- 
ing mud still clings to one. “Permeability” and “adsorption” 
are words covering a multitude of scientific sins. This must 
truly be the red light district, the demi-monde of science, 
which intoxicates and ruins its habitués. This realm of biol- 
ogy is truly that demiscience which Paul Shorey anathema- 
tizes. Words juggled from one meaning to another; con- 
clusions unrelated to their premises; a trackless waste—the 
biologic authors wander through this series of sink holes, 
struggling out of one only to fall into another, and the reader, 
if he is not sure of foot and alert of eye, falls with them. 


Tue Treatment or Tasetic Ataxia BY Means or Systematic Exer- 
cise. By Dr. H. S. Frenkel, Medical Superintendent of the Sanatorium 
“Freihof” in Heiden (Switzerland). Second English Edition by L. 
Freyberger, J.P., M.D., M.R.C.P. Cloth. Price, $3 net. Pp. 209, 
with 130 illustrations. Philadelphia: P. Blakiston’s Son & Co., 1917. 


The first edition of this book, which is an adaptation and 
not a translation of Dr. Frenkel’s book, appeared in 1902. 
In the second edition, revised by Dr. Freyberger, “redun- 
daces” have been removed, a few unnecessary illustrations 
taken out, and the remainder partly regrouped. “Notes on 
the medical treatment that is often required during Frenkel 
treatment” are added by Dr. Freyberger. 
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A number of changes in the make-up of this edition reflect 
credit on the former one. In size it conforms more readily 
to standard volumes; the illustrations are not so clear. The 
legends of some of the diagrams which were left untrans- 
lated in the former edition are rendered into English. Some 
of the measurements of diagrams are omitted, and in some 
errors appear, as 9 inches for 63 ct. Certain important 
statements marked by italics in the former edition are left 
unemphasized. 

The text, as in the former edition, presents a clear and 
comprehensive exposition of a method of treatment which 
deserves wider recognition and more general application. 
Frenkel introduces in a general part his description of the 
method by broad definitions of coordination, and ataxia. He 
reviews the theories of the causes of ataxia, and describes 
and upholds the sensory theory. A_ full description of 
methods of examining the sensibility is given, and an exten- 
sive description of muscular hypotonia, which plays so impor- 
tant a role in the disability of the tabetic, is presented. 

In a special part, the mechanism of movements of the 
human body is described, so that the rationale of the follow- 
ing directions for treatment is established, and the exercises 
may be followed logically and clearly. The practice rooms 
and apparatus, which are very simple, are described, and the 
exercises classified, minutely explained and commented on 
freely. The large number of illustrations assists in making 
the book one which, if read, cannot but lead to a clearer 
understanding of tabetic ataxia by the general practitioner, 
and to the more consistent employment of reeducational 
methods by specialist and general practitioner as well. 

It is impossible to omit a criticism of the more or less 
parasitic notes on the medical treatment of tabes dorsalis 
which are added by Dr. Freyberger. Among other things, 
the author demands that before the case should be definitely 
pronounced nonsyphilitic, an examination of the spinal fluid 
should prove “an entire absence of spirocheta pallida,” 
whereas nothing is said of the cell count, the colloidal gold 
chlorid test, or globulin tests which, in contrast to the 
Spirochaeta pallida, are so frequently found pathologic. 

Just why intravenous or intramuscular injections of anti- 
syphilitic medication are interdicted during the period of 
Frenkel treatment is left as great a mystery as why we 
should defer Frenkel treatment until “the effects of the anti- 
syphilitic treatment are beginning to be well established.” 

The author states that the following preparations will be 
found useful in the preliminary treatment, and he includes 
with salvarsan and neosalvarsan such agents as collargol, 
sodium and gold chlorid, and various proprietary combina- 
tions, as Enesolum, lIodglidinum, and Ioha. Although he 
states that salicylate of mercury is the best substitute for 
mercurial inunctions or injections of mercurial oil, he 
describes neither one. 

The author’s preference for proprietary remedies is seen 
in his collection of choice drugs for symptomatic treatment: 
Trivalium, Arsentriferrolum, Bromo-lecithinum, Diplosali- 
num, Hedonalum, etc. Combretum for morphinism occupies 
as much space as is devoted to salvarsan. 

Nothing at all is said of intraspinal treatment. Apparently 
Freyberger does not believe that all cases of tabes dorsalis 
are syphilitic, as he says that “iodides are excellent tonics 
in nonsyphilitic cases of tabetic ataxia.” 

An adequate criticism of this chapter would take up more 
space than the chapter itself, which might better have been 
omitted. 


Habit.—Habit keeps us all within the bounds of ordinance, 
and saves the children of fortune from the envious uprisings 
of the poor. It alone saves the hardest and most repulsive 
walks of life from being deserted by those brought up to 
tread therein. It keeps the fisherman and the deckhand at 
sea through the winter; it holds the miner in his darkness, 
and nails the countryman to his log cabin and his lonely farm 
through all the lonely months of snow. In most cases, by 
the age of 30, the character has set like plaster, and will 
never soften again—William James. 
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Social Medicine, Medical Economics and 
Miscellany 


BARON LARREY, THE FRENCH 
ARMY SURGEON 


HOWARD D. KING, M.D, 
NEW ORLEANS 


Seventy-five years have elapsed since the death of Baron 
Larrey, surgeon-in-chief of the armies of Napoleon. In the 
annals of military surgery Larry will forever stand pre- 
eminent as a leader. In this hour of stress and conflict a 
brief biography to the famouns French army surgeon should 
prove timely. 

DD. J. Larrey was born in 1766, at Beaudéan, near Bagneéres- 
Adour, Haut Pyrénnes. His parents were in modest cir- 
cumstances, but of good peasant stock. At the age of 13, 
with very little previous education, he was sent to study 
under his uncle, who was surgeon and professor of surgery 
of the General Hospital at Toulouse, and also an associated 
correspondent of the Royal Academy of Surgery at Paris. 
\t Toulouse under the guidance of this relative he passed 
through the usual medical courses. In 1787 he went to Paris, 
and was in this city only a few days when he received the 
appointment of assistant surgeon in the navy, a post which 
he accepted only because it enabled him to indulge his 
natural taste for traveling. Larrey was ordered to join his 
ship at Brest, but his resources were so low that he walked 
from Paris to that port, and on his road he visited Laval, 
sought out the house where Ambroise Paré, the father of 
French surgery, lived, desired to see his chamber, and, yield- 
ing to the delusion of a warm imagination, almost fancied 
his great predecessor to be present. 


APPOINTMENT AS SURGEON IN NAVY 


On his arrival at Brest he was subjected to a second exami- 
nation, and passed in such a distinguished manner that, 
contrary to all precedent, he was appointed full surgeon at 
the age of 21, to a small frigate, La Vigilante. The ship 
being delayed in port during the winter he employed himself 
in giving lectures to the young students in anatomy and 
surgery. In the following April the ship sailed for New- 
foundland, to protect the cod fisheries, and to cruise off the 
coasts of North America. This voyage was without event, 
save that on reaching Brest in 1788 the provisions had run 
so low that each member of the crew was reduced to a daily 
ration of 4 ounces of biscuit and a bottle of putrid water. 
\gain on shore Larrey immediately set off for Paris, and 
studied clinical surgery under Sabatier and Desault, the 
latter of whom he speaks of as a surgical genius, and as one 
to whose instruction he felt greatly indebted. 

At this critical period the first clouds portending the French 
revolution were fast gathering in the political horizon, and 
civil dissensions had already risen to such a height in Paris 
that several battles were fought in the garden of the Tuil- 
leries, at the Bastille, and in the Champs de Mars. A large 
number of the wounded combatants came under the immediate 
care of Larrey, who thus early observed that delay in ampu- 
tation after certain gunshot wounds caused an increase in 
tetanus. He also gave a great deal of his time to the study 
of the problems of infections and bone necrosis. 


CREATION OF AMBULANCE VOLANTE 


The invasion of France by the continental powers shortly 
following, he was appointed full surgeon to the Army of the 
Rhine, commanded by Marshal Luckner, and he joined on 
April 1, 1792. It was in this campaign that he observed 
the faulty arrangement of the ambulance service, which it 
was customary to station a league in the rear of the soldiers, 
so that the wounded were left undressed and unattended till 
after the battle, when they were removed to the regimental 
hospitals. Owing to the great obstruction of the roads by 
baggage and the movements of the troops, it was often days 
before the wounded received surgical assistance, and as a 
consequence many perished for want of timely first aid. 
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Larrey proposed to General Custine to establish an ambulance 
volunte, or a means by which the wounded might receive 
first aid on the battlefield. This reform produced a great 
sensation tn both military and medical circles. At the close 
of the campaign on the Rhine the military surgeons were 
highly spoken of by General Beaurharnios, in his despatches 
to the Directory, and Larrey was ordered to Paris to com- 
plete his ambulance volante, and to adapt and introduce it 
into the other armies of the Republic. 


LARREY'S SERVICE IN EGYPT 

In the year 1797, after having seen service in Spain, he 
received orders, apparently at the request of Napoleon, to set 
out tor Italy, and to establish the ambulance volante in that 
army; but hardly had he arrived at headquarters when the 
peace of Campo Formio was signed. Next Bonaparte com- 
mitted the great military error of transporting a French army 
tu Egypt, at which time he demanded that Larrey join the 
expedition. In this position Larrey earned the high regard 
of the Corsican. He was with Bonaparte when he crossed 
the Red Sea and it was at this time that Larrey nearly lost 
his life by drowning. 


AN OFFICER OF THE LEGION OF HONOR 

The peace of Amiens saw Larrey back in France, and on 
his arrival in Paris he found Napoleon first consul, who not 
only ordered Berthier, in a public document, to express his 
satisfaction at the zeal and manner in which he had fulfilled 
his public duties, but confirmed all the medical officers he 
had promoted in Egypt, named him surgeon-in-chief to the 
Consular Guard, and presented 1,500 francs to Madame 
Larrey. On Napoleon assuming the purple Larrey was one of 
the first named of the Legion of Honor. Bonaparte after- 
ward created him an officer of the Legion, presenting the 
decoration with his own hands. Following this appointment 
Larrey was made Inspector General of the French Army. 
But he was to be still further honored, for after the battle 
of Eylau he was promoted to the rank of Commandant of 
the Legion of Honor, Chevalier of the Iron Crown, and, after 
the battle of Wagram, he was made Baron of the Empire, 
with a pension of 5,000 francs. At this juncture his good 
fortune ceased, and on the first deposition of the emperor he 
proposed to retire with him to Elba, and to share his banish- 
ment, but Napoleon opposed this mark of devotion in his 
faithful friend. “You belong to the army,” he said, “and 
must continue with it; but I part from you with the deepest 
regret.” 

\lmost immediately after his escape from Elba, Napoleon 
despatched a messenger to the Tuilleries for Larrey, and 
after displaying the most touching regard and satisfaction 
at seeing his old friend, declared, “I hope soon to have the 
opportunity of recompensing you for the sacrifices you have 
made, and for the services you have rendered the wounded.” 
One of those coups de theatre with which the returned 
emperor attempted to support his power was summoning 
deputies from the different provinces to receive a tricolored 
standard. Larrey was among those elected for the Haut 
Pyrennes, and the emperor selecting him from the rest, 
placed the emblem of French military glory in his hands, 
expressing his delight in entrusting it to a man who honored 
humanity by his disinterestedness and courage, and whom he 
had often seen in the parching deserts of Lybia giving to 
others the water and wine he greatly needed for his own 
support. 

When the preparations for opening the fatal campaign of 
1815 were completed Napoleon sent General Drouet to Larrey 
with orders to join the army, and more especially to direct 
the ambulance of the guard, and to be near his person. It 
was at Waterloo after the tide of battle had turned against 
the French, and the charges of the British cavalry had nearly 
reached the French ambulances, Napoleon still remembered 
his friend, and sent one of his aides-de-camp to point out 
to Larrey a cross road by which he might escape. He had 
not proceeded very far wheri he was chased by the Prussian 
cavalry, but was fortunate to outdistance his pursuers. In 
his flight he was thrown from his horse to the ground where 
he lay for some time unconscious. On recovering conscious- 
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ness he again attempted flight but fell in with the Prussian 
cavalry a second time and was made prisoner at Sambre. 
The Prussians stripped him of everything but his redingote, 
and in this forlorn state he was happily mistaken for 
Napoleon, and carried with his hands tied behind him to 
Commandant Bulow, by whom he was recognized. Larrey 
had saved the life of Prince Blucher’s son, who had been 
seriously wounded, and made prisoner during the German 
campaigns, and this act of kindness being remembered Larrey 
was now treated with much consideration, had his wounds 
dressed, more cleanly and commodious quarters assigned him, 
and afterward obtained permission to proceed to Brussels, 
in order that he might succor his wounded countrymen. 


THE DOWNFALL OF NAPOLEON 


After the downfall of Napoleon at Waterloo Larrey suf- 
fered many humiliations at the hands of the Bourbon dynasty. 
He was deprived of his office of inspector general, and all of 
his pensions cut off. He was retained, however, as surgeon 
of the guard, for fear, as he alleged, that the troops would 
mutiny at his removal. From 1815 to 1818 his position was 
most trying, for among his misfortunes he lost his mother, 
and a favorite brother, a surgeon at Nismes. In 1818 his 
fortunes appeared to be on the mend. The pension of 3,000 
francs granted him by Napoleon for services at Lutzen, 
Wurchen, and Wagram was restored to him by unanimous 
decree of the legislative assembly. The declining years of his 
career, also, were cheered by many honors and distinctions. 
The king of the Belgians invited him to organize the ambu- 
lance of his army, while Louis Phillippe granted him the 
decoration for his services to the wounded in the three days 
of July. He also made trips to Italy and England. His last 
official service to the French government was an inspection 
of the French hospitals at Algeria. On his return from 
Africa he set off for Paris to make his report to the gov- 
ernmen, but died en route at Lyons, July 25, 1842. 


HIS SERVICE TO MEDICINE 


Larrey’s claims to distinction as a surgeon are great. That 
he was admirably fitted for the high professional offices he 
attained is today admitted by the whole surgical world. Up 
to the day of his death no one ever held a higher place as 
a military surgeon. It is impossible to study his works with- 
out being convinced of his sound sense and good judgment, 
and the rapid manner in which he interpreted disease and 
applied the resources of his art to the relief of the patient. 
On account of his boldness, which was coupled with a most 
skilful technic, Larrey enriched surgery with many and 
far reaching advances. 

Before the last Revolutionary Wars there were scarcely 
more than two or three examples of amputation at the 
shoulder joint, an operation first performed by Ledran. This 
operation, however, Larrey frequently and repeatedly per- 
formed, and even extended, by removing large sections of 
the shoulder and scapula, and with such success that out of 
111 cases, ninety-seven were cured. Modern hospital records 
show no greater achievement than this wonderful list of 
successes. The facility with which he performed this opera- 
tion was quite wonderful, the limb being removed in two 
minutes, and the loss of blood negligible. 

Up to Larrey’s time it was the custom to delay amputations 
until the line of demarcation had formed. The impatience 
of Larrey refuted the wisdom of this surgical dogma, and 
with the French army surgeon it was always a case of now 
or never. Larrey had profited by the surgical experience of 
the surgeons who had participated in the American Revolu- 


‘tion and the different Indian conflicts, who, having no great 


hospitals to which to send their wounded, performed most of 
their major operations on the field, and had lost very few 
men. These observations led him to adopt, as soon as the 
ambulance volante was introduced into the French armies, 
the practice of immediate amputation in the field. Larrey 


. declares the advantages of this procedure to be great in that 


shock was considerably lessened, and the cases of tetanus 
considerably reduced. From the foregoing it can be seen 
that the trench dressing station of today is really an American 
institution revived. How much does modern military surgery 
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owe to the medical men who served under Washington, 
Greene, Putnam, Wayne? 

In the dressing of wounds it was his invariable custom, 
after cleansing away débris and trimming the parts, to 
apply loose bandages, and to allow them to remain on several 
days without being disturbed. Once the bandage was secured 
it was followed up by pouring some cold lotion over it till 
it became well saturated through and through. The wounds 
were always kept moist. This mode of treatment resembles, 
at least to some extent, the tissue lavage methods now in 
general use in war hospitals. 

As a practitioner he was most resourceful in his thera- 
peutic endeavors. His practice in syphilis was beneficial to 
the patient despite the criticism it engendered on the part of 
his confréres. Larrey was one of the first to use the mer- 
curial ointment on the soles of the feet and other parts of the 
body. For this he was violently assailed in some quarters. 
His knowledge of syphilis was particularly acute, especially 
as to the effect this disease had on the arterial system. 

As a surgeon he was highly practical, but if we view him 
as a physiologist or philosopher we shall find many false 
shadows. Let us look at his character as a man, and take 
that character from one best able to appreciate it, from 
Napoleon himself. It is well known that Napoleon left to 
Larrey by his will 100,000 francs, at the same time recording 
the notable fact that Larrey was the most virtuous man he 
had ever known. The manrers and person of Larrey were 
endearing and simple. He will stand forever as one of the 
bright ornaments of French surgery. His place is beside 
Pasteur and the great Paré. His long and brilliant career 
in the military service of France entitles him to a niche in 
that hall of fame consecrated to those whose motto consists 
of the single word—duty. 


820 Baronne Street. 


Dehydration of Foods 


It would seem that the old fashioned method of drying fruits 
and vegetables, which became almost obsolete since the rise 
of the modern canning industry, is again coming into vogue 
and is being extended to food products not heretofore sub- 
jected to this process. Instead of the primitive methods of 
the household in former days, however, improved, scientific 
and mechanical methods are being employed and are being 
adapted not alone to factories, but to the home and the farm, 
where products over and abov@ present market demands may 
be dehydrated and placed on the market as required. Con- 
sidering the large percentage of water in all fruits and vege- 
table products amenable to dehydration, the saving in bulk 
and weight is a transportation economy, as well as one of 
freight costs to the consumer, which is of great importance 
under present circumstances. As examples of products not 
heretofore saved as food, in addition to about all the vege- 
tables and fruits raised on the farm, are beet tops, the outer 
green leaves of the stalks of celery, fruit on the point of 
becoming overripe, undersized fruits and vegetables which 
would otherwise waste, and many other products which will 
suggest themselves to farmers and gardeners. Practical and 
efficient apparatus have now been devised to dehydrate all 
such products cheaply and effectively on the farm. One such 
apparatus, described in the Scientific American, consists of 
a series of trays for containing the fruit or vegetables, one 
tray superposed on the other. The hot air as the agent of 
dehydration is applied to the bottom tray and passes upward 
through all the other trays, not passing off until completely 
saturated, thus economizing in the matter of heat. The con- 
tents of the lower tray become cured first, when this tray 
may be removed, the remaining trays dropped to occupy this 
space, and another tray of fresh product added at the top. 
The process thus becomes a continuous one. In the process 
of dehydration about 10 per cent. of the water is allowed to 
remain in the products, which prevents their structural dis- 
organization and preserves their flavors and other natural 
qualities when cooked. The possibilities of the dehydration 
process in augmenting and making available large quantities 
of food heretofore not utilized to the best advantage will be 
apparent. 
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Medicolegal 


Physicians May Testify as to What Is Learned 
After Treating Patients 


(Strafford et ux. vs: Northern Pac. Ry. Co. et al. (Wash.), 
164 Pac. R. 71) 


The Supreme Court of Washington says that in this per- 
sonal injury case a physician was asked to describe, and did 
deseribe, the nature and extent of an examination he made 
while the injured plaintiff was a patient in the hospital under 
his care, but was expressly warned by counsel not to state 
what he found as the result of his examination, and heeded 
the admonition. After he had answered counsel's questions 
he was asked whether he had made two subsequent examina- 
tions of the plaintiff and he stated that he had, but not as her 
physician or surgeon, or for the purpose of treating her, but 
for the purpose of enabling him to testify as to her condition. 
\s to discoveries made at these two examinations he was 
permitted to testify fully. Clearly this was not error. As to 
these two examinations he was as competent to testify as 
any other physician or surgeon would be under the same 
circumstances. The fact that he had previously treated the 
plaintiff did not preclude him from testifying to matters he 
had subsequently learned as to her condition under circum- 
stances not precluding his right to testify. In order to render 
a physician incompetent, the information he is called on to 
disclose must have been acquired while he was attending 
the patient in a professional capacity for the purpose of 
treating her ailments. The privilege when the examination 
is made by the physician for the express purpose of publish- 
ing the results; such, for example, as testifying in an action 
for personal injuries. There was therefore no error com- 
mitted in the admission of the physician’s evidence. The 
same was true of the testimony of another physician who, 
while he had formerly treated the plaintiff in a professional 
capacity, testified to no condition the knowledge of which 
was acquired by him while so treating her. He also sulse- 
quently examined her under circumstances similar to those 
related of the physician first mentioned, and testified to con- 
ditions learned at such examination. The statutory rule 
was not violated in permitting him so to do. 


Barring of Action for Roentgen-Ray Burn 
(Oga vs. Robb (a.), 162 N. W. R. 217) 


The Supreme Court of Iowa affirms a judgment in favor 
of the defendant that the plaintiff's alleged cause of action 
was barred by the statute of limitations. The court says it 
was alleged that in 1901 the plaintiff, then under 17 years of 
age, broke his right wrist. In July of that year, the defen- 
dant called the plaintiff into his office, without the knowledge 
or consent of the plaintiff's parents, and experimented on him 
with a Roentgen-ray machine to secure pictures of his hand 
and wrist. That the defendant continued for ten days in 
said experiments, and used the Roentgen-ray machine on the 
plaintiff's hand and wrist many times and made long and 
close exposures. That as a result the skin on the hand and 
wrist became discolored. That the defendant then informed 
the plaintiff and his parents that the use of the Roentgen-ray 
machine caused such discoloration, and then falsely and 
fraudulently informed them that this discoloration was of 
no particular consequence and would be temporary in its 
effects. fraudulently concealing from them the true effect of 
radio-exposure produced by the Roentgen-ray machine. That 
the defendant then treated the discoloration for a time and 


it apparently disappeared, leaving a scar, but with the usual ’ 


use of the hand. That the plaintiff and his parents fully 
relied on the statement and advice of the defendant as to the 
temporary effect of the Roentgen rays, and nothing further 
was done in regard thereto until 1912. That the use of said 
machine by the defendant produced a cancerous condition 
which was latent until 1912, and the plaintiff had no knowl- 
edge of said condition until then. That then the tissues of 
the right hand where the Roentgen rays had been applied 
broke down and became an epithelioma or malignant can- 
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cerous growth, which caused great pain and necessitated the 
amputation of the right forearm. Was the plaintiff's cause 
of action concealed by the statement of the defendant that the 
original burning was but temporary and was of no particular 
consequence, and that the defendant fraudulently concealed 
the true effect produced by the use of the Roentgen-ray 
machine? The plaintiff alleged that he was burned in 1901 
and, as he alleged, by the negligence of the defendant. This 
fact was known to the plaintiff and his parents. All damages 
which subsequently developed were traceable to and based on 
that act. By the original act the plaintiff was injured, and, 
as the petition alleged, by the negligence of the defendant. 
He would have been entitled to some damages at that time: 
and, if it be true that cancer necessarily and in all cases is 
the result of such burning, or if cancer is the probable result, 
such fact could be shown as bearing on the question of 
damages in an action for the original injury. If cancer is not 
the necessary or probable result of such burning, then the 
defendant's statement would be more or less of an opinion, 
and in that case the fact that later and in 1912 a cancerous 
condition did develop and the plaintiff's damages might 
thereby be increased, would not constitute a new cause of 
action. It would seem then that the plaintiff's cause of action 
accrued at the time of the original injury. 


Giving Egg and Toast to Typhoid Fever Patient 


(Ennis vs. Banks et al. (Wash.), 164 Pac. R. 58) 


The Supreme Court of Washington reverses a judgment 
for $9,000 damages that was rendered in favor of the plaintiff 
on the second trial of this case, after this court had reversed 
a judgment for $1,500 rendered on the first trial. The court 
says that defendant Banks was called on the 22d to see the 
plaintiff's son, whom he found suffering with typhoid fever, 
and who was the next day removed to a hospital conducted 
hy said defendant. From that time until the 14th of the 
following month the patient was a very sick man. Gas would 
accumulate, almost constantly, in his stomach and bowels, 
and, on the 11th, the defendant called into consultation two 
other physicians. It was then concluded that an operation 
was necessary, in order to remove the gas, but the plaintiff 
would not consent to it. The patient had before this been 
fed on a milk diet, which apparently did not agree with him, 
and was subsequently fed on beef broth. The latter diet 
seemed to agree with him better than the milk diet. On the 
12th and 13th, the patient seemed to be somewhat improved. 
On the 14th, the defendant caused to be prepared a slice of 
bread, about three inches square, from which the crust was 
removed, and which was toasted and soaked in boiling milk 
until soft, and on it was placed an egg that had been broken 
into hot water and allowed to coagulate. The patient ate 
about two-thirds of the egg and toast. About three hours 
afterward, an eggnog was given to the patient, who then 
vomited the eggnog, the egg and toast. The patient at that 
time seemed to be worse. The plaintiff then had the patient 
removed to her home, about a block away, and called a 
homeopathic physician, who treated the patient two days, 
when he died. Afterward, this action was brought, based on 
alleged malpractice in feeding the patient the poached egg 
and toast. 

The evidence showed that the patient’s death might have 
been due to one of three causes: first, the disease itself; 
second, the carrying of the patient from the hospital to 
another place, and third, the change of diet. Under the rule 
established when the case was before this court previously, the 
court is constrained to hold that it was for the jury to deter- 
mine which of these causes resulted in his death, and whether 
the defendant, in administering the toast and egg, was guilty 
of malpractice. But instructions on general negligence, 
which, in effect, told the jury that, for want of ordinary care 
generally, the defendant was liable, should not have been 
given, as the jury were thereby led to believe that they might 
consider any acts of negligence, or general acts, and make 
up their verdict outside the issues of the case. 

An instruction to the effect that, in determining ordinary 
skill and diligence, the advanced state of the profession at 
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the time might be considered, was misleading, since there was 
no evidence in the case that there was any advanced state of 
the profession at that time. Again, each school of medicine 
is entitled to practice in its own way, and because one does 
not use the methods of the other is no reason for holding 
the one for malpractice. The issue in this case was a simple 
one. It ought to have been covered in, at most, a half dozen 
instructions, to the points that unless the jury could say that 
the patient died solely from the effect of the soft toast and 
exe which was administered to him, and not from the disease, 
or from being carried from the hospital, at the stage of the 
disease he was.then in, there could be no recovery of 
damages; that there could be a recovery only in case the 
giving of the toast and egg was the prime cause of the 
patient's death, and the defendant knew, or should have 
known, such result would follow. Before the plaintiff would 
be entitled to recover for malpractice, the jury ought to have 
been told that they must find the defendant did not use his 
judgment in administering the egg and toast, under the cir- 
cumstances, but was guilty of malpractice in administering 
such toast and egg at that time. 


Society Proceedings 


COMING MEETINGS 


Amer. Acad. of Ophthal. and Oto-Laryng., Pittsburgh, Oct. 29-30. 
Am. Assn. for Study and Prev. of Inf. Mort., Richmond, Va., Oct. 15-17. 
American Association of Railway Surgeons, Chicago, Oct. 17-19. 
Delaware State Medical Society, Middletown, Oct. 8-9. 

Kentucky State Medical Association, Louisville, Oct. 16-18. 
Medical Association of the Southwest, Kansas City, Oct. 15-17. 
Minnesota State Medical Association, St. Paul, Oct. 10-12. 
Mississippi Valley Medical Association, Toledo, O., Oct. 9-11. 
Nevada State Medical Association, Reno, Oct. 18-19. 

New Mexico Medical Society, Las Cruces, Oct. 4-6. 

Southern Medical Association, Memphis, November 12-15. 
Vermont State Medical Society, Barre, Oct. 11-12. 

Virginia State Medical Society, Roanoke, Oct. 23-26. 

West Virginia State Medical Association, Fairmont, Oct. 2-4, 
Wisconsin State Medical Society, Milwaukee, Oct. 3-5. 


Current Medical Literature 


AMERICAN 


Titles marked with an asterisk (*) are abstracted below. 


American Journal of Obstetrics and Diseases of Women 
and Children, York, Pa. 
September, LXXVI, No. 3 

1 Development of Prenatal Care in Borough of Manhattan, New 
York.—R. W. Lobenstine, New York.—p. 381. 

2 Maternal Mortality from Childbirth in United States and Its 
Relation to Prenatal Care. G. L. Meigs, Washington, D. C. 
—p. 392. 

3. Prenatal Care; Opportunity for Medical Profession. A. B. 
Emmons, Boston.—401. 

4 Some Economic Hints from France. T. C. Merrill, Washington, 
D. C.—p. 405. 

5 Obstructive Jaundice. C. G. Heyd, New York.—p. 409. 

6 Rupture of Uterus; Report of Cases. W. A. Scott, Toronto.— 
p. 423. 

7 An Operation for Procidentia in Nulliparous Woman. W. M. 
Ford, New York.—®p. 438. 

8 Case of Antepartum Mammary Hyperemia Due to Unrecognized 
Malignant Disease. G. W. Kosmak, New York.—p. 444. 

9 Case of Papillocystoma of Ovaries. A. Peskind, Cleveland.—p. 448. 

10 Results of Interposition Operation. D. R. Ayres, New York. 
—p. 451 

11 Postoperative Treatment of Vesicovaginal Fistulae. C. G. Child, 
Jr., New York.—p. 455. 

12 Gas Bacillus Infection; Case of Acute Endometritis and Septi- 
cemia Following Parturition. S. Graves, Louisville, Ky.—p. 458. 

13 Cervicoplastic Treatment of Sterility, A. Sturmdorff, New York. 
—p. 469. 

14 Retained Placenta. E. P. Barnard, Philadelphia.—p. 477. 

15 Retained Adherent Placenta. C. B. Reynolds, Philadelphia.— 
p. 479. 

16 Surgeon’s Responsibility to Economics of Hospital. E. Marvel, 
Atlantic City, N. J.—p. 482. 
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American Journal of Orthopedic Surgery, Boston 
September, XV, No. 9 

17 *To What Extent Have Sun’s Rays an Influence in Treatment of 
Bone and Joint Tuberculosis? A. H. Freiberg, Cincinnati.— 
p. 625. 

18 *Association of Arterial Hypertension and Chronic Arthritis. P. P. 
Swett, Hartford, Conn.—p. 

19 Suspension with Extension in Treatment of Fractures of Limbs. 
J. Blake, France.—p. 644. 

20 *Apophysitis of Os Calcis. A. D. Kurtz, Philadelphia.—p. 659. 

21 Osteochondritis Deformans Juvenilis; Report of Case. <A. B. 
Galvin, Springfield.—p. 664. 


17. Sun Rays Treatment of Bone Tuberculosis—From an 
experience with three cases Freiberg concludes that exposure 
to the sun’s rays resulted in speedy improvement, which can 
fairly be attributed to this agency. The retrogression which 
ensued on having to abandon the systematic use of the sun- 
light seems to emphasize this fact, and makes it desirable to 
continue this during the winter in his own environment. The 
results obtained by Freiberg seem to indicate the value of this 
method, even in the vicinity of large cities and at low alti- 
tudes, where, according to Rollier, the potency of the u!tra- 
violet rays is greatly diminished by the stratum of moist and 
unclean air through which they must pass. It is by no means 
certain that the uliraviolet rays are the essentially active or 
the only active part of sunlight, in a therapeutic sense. In 
Freiberg’s experience the use of the quartz ultraviolet lamp, 
the so-called Alpine sun lamp, has failed to show that it may 
be considered even a fair substitute for sunlight. Its light, 
on the other hand, is quite rich in ultraviolet rays. It seems 
worth while to strive to construct a form of shelter for 
patients which will protect them from unendurable cold and 
especially humid winds, thus making possible the continuance 
of. treatment during bright days of the whole winter season. 
It seems necessary to expose the whole body surface in order 
to obtain the best results. Such shelters should, therefore, 
have as covers some material permitting the easy passage of 
the ultraviolet rays. An investigation in this direction is 
under way, but has not yet yielded any result of value. 


18. Arterial Hypertension and Chronic Arthritis——Seventy 
cases of these combined lesions have been studied sufficiently 
by Swett to warrant the assertion of a definite diagnosis. 
The average blood pressure readings of the seventy cases was 
182. In thirty-seven, or 52.6 per cent., Heberden’s nodes were 
present. The author is convinced that arterial hypertension 
and chronic hypertrophic arthritis occur simultaneously in a 
large number of instances. The effect of treatment directed 
against the hypertension by means of general régime, or by 
specific medication, is to improve or arrest the progress of 
both conditions in the vast majority of the cases. 


20. Apophysitis of Os Calcis—Three cases are cited by 
Kurtz. The condition is one that is caused by an overstrain 
of the epiphyseal junction some time before complete ossifica- 
tion occurs. The prognosis is good for ultimate recovery, 
provided the proper treatment is carried out. The indications 
are rest, until pain has subsided, and then some means should 
be used to relieve the strain from the heel while it is func- 


tioning. This may be met by the use of the Tubber pad in 
the heel of the shoe. 


Annals of Surgery, Philadelphia 
September, LXVI, No. 3 

2 Conservatism in Surgery. S. J. Mixter, Boston.—p. 257. 

3 *Carrel Method of Treating Wounds. C. L. Gibson, New York. 
—p. 262. 

24 Shock, with Particular Reference to Condition as Seen in War 
Surgery. E. W. Archibald, Montreal, and W. S. McLean.— 
p. 280. 

25 Injection of Gasserian Ganglion for Neuralgia of Fifth Cranial 
Nerve; Report of Cases. G. T. Vaughan, Washington.—p. 287. 

26 *Empyema of Thorax. H. Lilienthal, New York.—p. 290. 

27 Dilatation of Heart with Acute Myocarditis Following Abdominal 
Operations; Report of Cases. E. A. Vander Veer, Albany, 
N. Y.—p. 295. 

28 Epigastric Hernia without Palpable Swelling. A. V. Moschcowitz, 
New York.—p. 300. 

29 Paraffin Hernia; Report of Cases. A. F. Jonas, Omaha.—p. 308. 

30 Case of Hypernephroma in Folds of Falciform Ligament of Liver. 
F. N. G. Starr, Toronto.—p. 318. 

31 *Indications for Cholecystectomy. M. F. Porter, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
—p. 321. 
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32. Acute Suppurative Cellulitis of Stomach; Report of Three Cases. 
FE. Rixford, San Francisco.—p. 325. 

33. A Suture Method of Gastro-Enterostomy. F. T. Stewart, Phila- 
delphia.—p. 334. 

34. Simple Method of Resecting Transverse Colon. J. E. Summers, 
Omaha.—p. 337. 

5 *Cases of Carcinoma of Splenic Flexure of Colon. J. A. Hartwell, 
New York.—p. 339. 

36 *Infections in Prostate Cases E. S. Judd, Rochester, Minn.— 
362. 

37 Selection of Cases for Prostatectomy. J. B. Deaver, Philadelphia. 

38 ©Artificial Impaction of Hip; Report of Cases. F. J. Cotton, Boston. 


—p. 380. 


Je 


23. Carrel Method of Treating Wounds.—Gibson is of the 
opinion that, while the Carrel method of treating wounds has 
not worked any miracles, he has been able to control suppura- 
tion more promptly than by any other method, and certainly 
the results of the bacterial examinations as recorded in his 
charts show in practically all instances an immediate and 
con:tant diminution of the bacteria. 

26. Empyema of Thorax.—The 100 patients whose cases 
Lilienthal tabulates represent thirty-cight minor thoracoto- 
mies with 18.4 per cent. mortality; forty-four major thorac- 
otomies, many of them preceded by minor thoracotomy, death 
rate 27.2 per cent. Resection of ribs with their periosteum and 
gauze packing in encapsulated empyema treated as if it were 
an abscess, seven cases with no deaths. Resection and drain- 
age by the old method seven cases with one death, or 15.6 
per cent. In all cases there has not been a single tho: 
oplastic collapse operation. There have been a number of 
revisions, secondary and even tertiary, but eventually all the 
patients went home with symmetrical chests and fully 
expanded lungs. 

31. Indications for Cholecystectomy.—Porter says it is 
neither necessary nor advisable to remove the gallbladder 
except when it is diseased or injured beyond the probability 
or possibility of restitution, and that this power of restitution 
may be presumed to be lost only when one or the other of the 
following conditions obtains: Hydrops with obliteration of 
the cystic duct; calcareous degeneration or fibrous degenera- 
tion with contraction; chronic empyema; the cholesterin or 
strawberry gallbladder; carcinoma; extensive laceration or 
perforation; gangrene other than localized gangrene, such as 
is sometimes caused by pressure of a stone. 

35. Carcinoma of Splenic Flexure of Colon.—The splenic 
flexure is the third most common site for the growth of colonic 
cancer. This growth tends to the production of obstruction 
with indeterminate premonitory symptoms. This complication 
occurs acutely in nearly three fourths of the cases coming to 
operation. A recognition of the foregoing facts, and a more 
careful detailed study, with a possible exploratory operation, 
should lead to an early diagnosis in a majority of the cases, 
and thus forestall acute complications. The probable opera 
tive mortality of all cases up to the present time is over 60 
per cent., and the per centage of prolonged cures is exceed- 
ingly low, 10 to 25 per cent. These appalling results are 
largey due to the delayed diagnosis, and an improper mode 
of attack. The latter should follow the principle of the two 
or more stage operation with provision for external colonic 
drainage, either as a preliminary, or at the time of resection; 
always the former in the presence of serious obstruction or 
abscess formation. The distal portion of the transverse colon, 
the flexure and the entire descending colon must be resected 
in order to obtain the requisite conditions for a secure anasto- 
mosis with an ultimate patency of the colonic lumen. 


36. Infections in Prostate Cases.—In prostatic cases, a defin- 
ite reaction occurs during the preoperative treatment. In 
some cases this reaction may be due to infection in the kidney. 
Several days after the beginning of treatment or after the 
operation has been performed, in a very large majority of 
cases, the urine shows a considerable number of colon bacilli. 
ludd does not believe that this can be due to contamination 
in every instance, although he is unable to say whether it 
comes from the kidney, the bladder, or the prostate itself. 
He suggests that the infection may be walled off in the 
kidney and therefore no organisms will show in the urine. 
Simultaneously with any form of treatment, the infection 
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becomes active and the urine immediately shows bacteria. 
Colon bacillus vaccine may modify the infection, though it 
does not decrease the number of colon bacilli in the urine. 


Archives of Ophthalmology, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
September, XLVI, No. § 

39 Binocular Metamorphopsia Produced by Optical Means, J. A, 
Lippincott, Monte Carlo.—p. 397. 

10 Case of Primary Sarcoma of Iris. G. H. Bell, New York.—p. 
427. 

41 Trypanosome Keratitis; Experimental Study. A. C. Woods and 6G. 
E. de Schweinitz, Philadelphia.—p. 431. 

42 Tonsil as Source of Infection in Iritis and Focal Choroiditis; 
Case Reports. J. Dunn, Richmond, Va.—p. 446 

43 Glaucoma as Result of Herpes Zoster Frontalis; Report of Cases. 
J. E. Weeks, New York.—p. 460. 

44 Treatment of Detachment of Retina; Miller’s Resection of Sclera. 
E. Tordk, New York.—p. 466. 


Boston Medical and Surgical Journal 
September 6, CLXXVII, No. 10 
45 Newer Methods of Diagnostic Technic. F. T. Lord, Boston.— 
» 299, 
46 Review of Literature of Last Nine Years on Nephritis of Infancy 
ind Childhood. L. W. Hill, Boston.—p. 313 


47 Diagnosis of Focal Sepsis. J. M. Anders, PI lelp! p. 319 

48 *Bruck’s Serochemical Test for Syphilis; Report of Four Hundrel 
Cases Compared with Wassermann Reaction. C. E. Smith and 
H. C. Solomon, Boston.—p. 321. 

49 *Paresis or Dementia Praecox? H. I. Gosline, Trenton, N. J. 
—p. 324. 


50 Shock at the Front. W. T. Porter, Boston.—pn. 326. 


48. Bruck’s Serochemical Test for Syphilis.—The results of 
the Bruck serochemical test in 405 cases are presented by 
Smith and Solomon. In 101 of these cases there were definite 
clinical manifestations of syphilis, in which the Wassermann 
and Bruck tests agreed positively in seventy-four, or 75 per 
cent. The two tests agreed negatively in twelve instances, 
and were at variance in 15. In the group which showed 
syphilis of the nervous system there were sixty-four cases of 
clinically certain general paresis, of which the Wassermann 
and Bruck tests agreed in fifty-four instances, or practically 
85 per cent. In other forms of central nervous system involve- 
ment the agreement was 100 per cent. in the fifteen cases 
tested. In the cases with no apparent involvement of the 
nervous system the agreement was somewhat less, being 76 
per cent. This may be in keeping with the fact that the 
Wassermann test was not so strongly positive in these cases. 
The advantages of the test are: (1) the short time required 
to perform the test; (2) the limited amount of apparatus 
necessary, and (3) the simplicity of the technic. The dis- 
advantages of the test seem, for the most part, to be bound 
up in the personal variations that are apt to occur. 

49. Paresis or Dementia Praecox?—It seems proper to 
Gosline to call those cases paresis which show the mental 
picture and the physical signs of paresis, whether they have 
the positive signs of syphilitic infection or not, and to call 
those cases dementia praecox which have the mental and 
objective signs of dementia praecox, regardless of whether 
they have a syphilitic infection or not. Only in this way, 
says the author, can the problem be solved as to why certain 
paretics recover with more dementia than others, why sonte 
are less amenable to treatment than others, and, finally, why 
some have negative findings for syphilis. 


Journal of Experimental Medicine, Baitimore 
September, XXVI, N 
51 *Human Pulmonary Distomiasis Caused by Paragonimus Wester- 
manni. K. Nakagawa.—p. 297. 
52 *Distribution in Human Body of Spirochaeta Icterohemorrhagiae. 
R. Kaneko and K. Okuda, Japan.—p. 325. 
53 *Rat as Carrier of Spirochaeta Icterohemorrhagiae, Causative Acent 
of Weil’s Disease (Spirochaetosis Icterohemorrhagica). Y. Ido, 
R. Hoki, H. Ito and H. Wani, Japan.—p. 341 
54 Clinical Aspects of Spirochaetosis Icterohemorrhagica or Weil's 
Disease. R. Inada, Japan.—p. 355. 
55 Etiology and Pathology of Rat Bite Fever. R. Kaneko and K. 
Okuda, Japan.—p. 363. 
» Circulating Immunity Principles in Rat Bite Fever. Y. Ido, H. 
Ito, H. Wani and K. Okuda, Japan.—p. 377. 
57 *Pulmonary Embolism; Experimental Study. F. C. Mann, Roches 
ter, Minn.—p. 387. 
58 Viscous Metamorphosis of Blood Platelets. J. H. Wright and (. 
R. Minot, Boston.—p. 395. 
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59 *Studies on Bacterial Anaphylaxis and Infection. H. Zinsser and 
J. T. Parker, New York.—p. 411. 

60 Increased Virulence of Hog Cholera Bacillus Produced by Pas- 
sage Through Rabbits. C. Ten Broeck, Princeton, N. J. 

61 siainouen of Agglutinins in Immunity of Rabbit to Hog Cholera 
Bacillus. C. Ten Broeck, Princeton, N. J.—p. 441. 

51. Pulmonary Distomiasis.—Nakagawa says that the chief 
causes of pulmonary distomiasis are the eating of raw or 
insufficiently cooked crabs infected with the cercariae of 
Paragonimus westermanni, and the drinking of river water 
containing them. 

52. Spirochaeta Icterohemorrhagiae in Body.—The material 
«xamined by Kaneko and Okuda came from necropsies per- 
formed on forty-three patients who died at various stages of 
‘IIness. The distribution of the spirochetes in the various 
organs of the human body differs according to the degree of 
development of the immune bodies. The spirochetes dis- 
appear first from the liver and suprarenals, but remain for 
some time in the muscle, prostate, thymus, appendix, testicles, 
epididymis, ete. In the kidneys they can be found for a long 
time. Their mode of disappearance would seem to indicate 


distribution varying with the different stages of the disease. ° 


And not alone the general distribution, but the local position 
of the spirochetes changes with the different stages. In the 
early stage, they are located mainly extracellularly, in the 
interstices; in the later stage, owing to the development of 
the immune bodies, in the blood, in the main intracellularly, 
and within the kidney tubules. 

53. Carrier of Spirochaeta Icterohemorrhagiae.—In thirty- 
four out of ninety-two cases, or 37 per cent., examined by 
the authors, spirochetes identical with Spirochaeta ictero- 
hemorrhagiae were present in the kidneys or in the urine, 
as demonstrated directly by dark-field illumination and indi- 
rectly by inoculation. The organisms cannot be demon- 
strated in the blood and the liver, but in the urine of rats 
harboring Spirochaeta icterohemorrhagiae in the kidneys, 
they are present without exception. Urine containing spiro- 
chetes, even in small amounts (0.1 to 0.2 c.c.), infects guinea- 
pies when injected intraperitoneally. In Japan, the rat is 
undoubtedly a carrier of the causative agent of Spirochaet- 
osis icterohemorrhagica. Mus decumanus was found to be 
a carrier in 40.2 per cent. of 149 cases. Mus alexandrinus in 
O8 per cent. of twenty-four cases. On the basis of these 
findings, the authors conclude that the extermination of rats 
and field mice is a highly important prophylactic measure 
against Weil’s disease. 

57. Pulmonary Embolism.—The mechanism by which death 
is produced by an embolus which blocks only a small part of 
the pulmonary blood circulation is unknown. Mann’s 
investigation was made for the purpose of determining this 
unknown factor, a purpose he has not been able to accomplish, 
as it has been possible to produce death experimentally only 
by a more or less complete blocking of the pulmonary cir- 
culation. Emboli made of paraffin and the animal’s own 
blood were sent into the venous circulation of dogs. Death 
did not occur until the pulmonary circulation was practically 
occluded. The results were the same whether the dlood pres- 
sure of the animal was normal or depressed by ether or dis- 
ease and whether the procedure was carried out under ether 
or local anesthesia. 

59. Bacterial Anaphylaxis and Infection—An analysis of 
bacterial anaphylaxis and its relation to the occurrences in 
the animal body during an infectious disease is being made 
by Zinsser and Parker. They show that the sensitization of 
the tissues of guinea-pigs, as indicated by the isolated uterus, 
required three to five days when passive sensitization was 
employed, and that in these relations conditions with bacterial 
sensitization were entirely analogous to those revealed for 
serum anaphylaxis by Dale and Weil especially. It has 
become apparent that the sensitized’ uterus reacted not at all 
with whole bacteria or whole red cells, or, in other words, 
that before reaction with sensitized organs could occur an 
extraction or solution of the bacterial cell must take place. 
The mechanism of injury in the sensitized animal or in the 
human being so far along in typhoid that antibodies have 
begun to develop is in part one in which antigen, derived 
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from the bacilli and brought into solution, or rather suspen- 
sion, in the blood stream, reacts with antibodies which are 
from the beginning, or have subsequently become, integral 
parts of the cell protoplasm, the entire process taking place 
within the cell. The symptoms which appear as the incuba- 
tion time ends are largely those due to cellular sensitization 
which probaby begins before any considerable amount of 
circulatory antibodies is present. Cure would consist of a 
gradual checking of growth and final destruction of the bac- 
teria, and the consequent cessation of antigen liberation, but 
delicate hypersusceptibility would probably persist for some 
time after cure and immunity have been established. Just 
what the relation between tissue hypersusceptibility and 
immunity is remains a problem for further study. 


Journal of Urology, Baltimore 
August, I, No. 4 

62 *Severe Renal Insufficiency Associated with Attacks of Urticaria 
in Hypersensitive Individuals. W. T. Longcope and F. M. 
Rackemann, New York.—p. 351. 

63 *Lymphoid and Cystic Bodies in Urethra as Evidence of Tuberc:- 
losis. P. S. Pelouze, Philadelphia.—p. 367. 

64 *Median Prostatic Bars as Found at Necropsy. A. Randall, 
Philadelphia.—p. 383. 

65 Primary Nonpapillary Carcinoma of Renal Pelvis; Report of 
Case and Review of Literature. H. L. Kretschmer, Chicago. 
—p. 405. 


66 Diverticulum of Bladder; Case Reports. J. A. Gardner, Buffalo. 
—p. 439. 

62. Renal Insufficiency with Urticaria.—A study of the renal 
function in six cases of urticaria, four of which were hyper- 
sensitive to one or more foreign proteins, showed more or 
less profound disturbances of the functional activity of the 
kidney in three instances. In one case the disturbance was 
limited to a marked albuminuria and cylindruria. In two 
cases the attacks of urticaria and erythema were accom- 
panied by albuminuria, cylindruria, increase in blood urea, 
profound depression of the index of urea excretion, decrease 
in the output of phenolsulphonephthalein and retention of 
chlorids and water. These observations show that during 
severe attacks of urticaria and erythema multiforme in the 
spontaneously sensitive, a much more profound intoxication 
of the body tissues takes place than can be demonstrated in 
the usual case of serum disease. Longcope and Rackemann 
suggest that it is probable that the intoxication causes a 
general distrubance in protein metabolism as well as an injury 
to the kidney. 

63. Lymphoid and Cystic Bodies in Urethra.—In approxi- 
mately 3,500 cystoscopies within the last three and one-half 
years, Pelouze has seen fifty-one cases. Of this number, he 
has studied forty-two cases, of which thirty-seven show 
reasonably certain evidences of tuberculosis. Five are still 
being studied for further confirmation of a coexisting tuber- 
culous focus. Nine of these cases were observed only once, 
and did not return for further study. The most striking 
points in the entire group of cases are the following: Many 
were, or had been, in direct daily contact with cases of tuber- 
culosis. Thirty-two had had a more or less recent specific 
urethritis. Almost all of this latter number were being treated 
for “chronic urethritis.” The urine was usually clear but 
contained shreds. An associated’ follicular prostatitis was 
the rule. Frequency of urination was present in twenty-one 
cases. Burning pain in the fossa navicularis was present in 
thirty-five cases, usually only at urination. It was the most 
common symptom calling attention to the lesions. Burning 
pain at the vesical neck or in the perineum, either constant 
or intermittent, was present in nineteen cases. 

64. Median Bars as Found at Necropsy.—Three hundred 
necropsy specimens of adult male prostates were examined 
by Randall. They have shown median obstruction to the 
vesical outlet in i8 per cent. of fifty-four cases. These have 
been shown to be either (1) fibrous, 10 per cent., or (3) 
glandular, 8 per cent. The fibrous type of bar has been sub- 
divided into two varieties according to whether the process 
has encroached on, or drawn up (1) the urethral, or (2) the 
vesical surface in its development. They are the result of 
an inflammatory reaction and but a part of a generalized 
chronic interstitial prostatitis. The glandular type has been 
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subdivided into two varieties according to whether the hyper- 
troplic process is confined to (3) the posterior prostatic 
commissure, inside the prostatic capsule and under the sphinc- 
ter muscle, in which case a thick, broad bar is formed, or 
the (4) subcervical glands of Albarran, occurring just under 
the mucous membrane and within the sphincteric ring. Evi- 
dences of chronic inflammatory reaction has been the rule 
likewise in these glandular hypertrophies. 


Medical Record, New York 
September 8, XCII, No. 10 

67 Incompetency’ of Lleocecal Valve vs. Lane’s Kink as Cause of 
Ileac Stasis. J. H. .cllogg, Battle Creek, Mich p. 399, 

68 Diagnosis and Therapy of Chronic Intestinal Toxemia. G. R. 
Satterlee, New York.—p. 402 

69 Diagnosis of Pulmonary Tuberculosis in Children of School A-- 
M. Fishberg, New York.—p. 406. 

70 Milk Bacteria which Proliferate B fore and Those which Survive 
Pasteurization: A New Method of Milk Sterilization. J. M. W. 
Kitchen, East Orange, N. J.—p. 409. 

71 Autoserum Treatment for Chorea. R. D. Moffett, New York.— 
p. 414. 

72 Some Disfiguring Affections of Eyelids. D. W. Montgomery, San 
Francisco.—p. 416. 

73 Outlines of New York Concerning Alcoholic Problem. T. D 
Crothers, Hartford, Conn.—p. 418. 


Michigan State Medical Society Journal, Grand Rapids 
July, XVI, No. 7 

74 Abdominal Injuries—Symptoms, Treatment; Report of Case. L. J 

Dretzka, Detroit.—p. 301 
Correct Interpretation of Bladder Symptoms in Female. W. i 
Dodge, Big Rapids.—p. 302. 

76 Contributions to Medical Literature by Profession of Detroit 
During Last Sixteen Years—(1900-1915 beth Inclusive). W. II 
Morley, Detroit.—p. 304. 

77 Disturbances of Menopause and Their Relation to Blood Pressur: 
G. M. Johnson, Traverse City.—p. 308. 

7% Relation of Physician to Compensation Act. C, S. Gorsline, Battic 
Creek.—p. 310. 

79 Early Diagnosis of Pulmonary Tuberculosis. H. S. Hatch, Lansing. 
—p. 312. 

80 *Case of Full Term Ectopic Gestation Retained Eighteen Years. 
Operation and Recovery. R. Peterson, Ann Arbor.—p. 316. 

81 Case of Visceral Syphilis. U. J. Wile, Ann Arbor.—p. 317. 

- Spindle Cell Sarcoma Arising in Cavernous Lymph and Heman 
gioma of Musculospiral Nerve. M. M. Peet, Ann Arbor.—p. 320 

83 Case of Amelanotic Melanotic Sarcoma over Scapuia Region. IH. 
M. Malejan and V. Russell, Ann Arbor.—p. 321. 


September, XVI, No. 9 
84 Penetrating and Nonpenetrating Injuries of Eye; Report of Cases 
S. R. Edwards, Grand Rapids.—p. 391. 


%5 Two Cases of Cervical Ribs Associated with Symptoms of Hyper 
thyroidism. H. B. Schmidt, Detroit.—p. 394 
Shell Shock; General Discussion. W. H. Marshall, Boyne Falls. 
—p 396. 
“7 Head Injuries; General Discussion. F. W. Walker, Detroit.—p. 
399, 


48 Medieval Care of Insane in Modern Times. “County Care Sys 
tem.” H. S. Hulbert, Ann Arbor.—p. 401 

29 Two Cases in which Symptoms Seemed to Be Dependent on Dis- 
ease of Teeth. N. B. Foster, Ann Arbor.—p. 406. 

10 Report of Two Cases of Retroperitoneal Hematoma Following Purse 
String Watkins Operation for Cystocele R. A. Bartholomew 
Ann Arbor p. 410 

/1 *Late Results in Splenectomy. Q. O. Gilbert. Ann Arbor.—p. 412. 

92 Malaria; Report of Case. H. S. Bartholomew, Lansing.—p. 413. 


80. Full Term Ectopic Gestation Retained Eighteen Years. 

A woman, aged 46, consulted Peterson for an abdominal 
tumor which has existed for eighteen years. Five years 
after marriage there was cessation of menstruation, the usual 
morning sickness and enlargement of the breasts. There 
was a gradual increase in the size of the abdomen until at 
the ninth month she was as large as a woman at term. She 
felt life at the fifth month but does not remember at what 
time movement ceased. She thought she was pregnant but 
never had any labor pains. Shortly after the cessation of 
menstruation for nine months, she began to flow regularly 
again. She remained the same size, that is, the size of a 
woman at term, for two years, then gradually became smaller. 
For the past six years her abdomen has been of about the 
same size. During the past year she has not been feeling 
well and has lost 10 or 15 pounds. The tumor rose rather 
abruptly from the pubes, the highest point being half way 
between this point and the umbilicus. The growth was sym- 
metrical, smooth, somewhat tender and distinctly fluctuating. 
It was fixed and apparently quite densely adherent to the 
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parietal peritoneum. Posterior to the cervix could be fel: 
an irregular, tender mass about the size of a small hen’s ez» 
apparently attached to the tumor which could be made om 
as a cystic mass by palpation through the culdesac. It was 
impossible to palpate the appendages. On cutting through the 
abdominal wall, the fluctuating sac was found densely adher- 
ent to the parietal peritoneum, omentum and portions of the 
intestine. During the enucleation of the sac the latter was 
nicked in one portion, giving exit to an oily fluid of about 
the consistency and color of pea soup. When the sac was 
cut open it was found to contain the greater portion of a fetal 
ske*eton. 

91. Results in Splenectomy.—Gilhert records the bleod cel! 
changes, one year after splenectomy in two patients. H! 
found a tremendous bone marrow stimulation immediate!s 
after operation, as evidenced by the marked leukocytosis, th: 
increased nuclear red forms and increase in the large mono- 
nuclear and transitional groups. One year later he found 
the differential count very much the same, except for the 
increase in the lymphocytes and the marked increase in the 
number of nucleated red cells. The actual number of nuclear 
particles has remained about the same. One would think, 
then, that there must be a more essential! factor in the blood 
cell destruction than the spleen. It would seem that the 
spleen has a very definite relation to bone marrow cell pro- 
cduetion, and it has a most definite relation to the maturing 
of the red cells, especially in the destructive metabolism of 
the nucleus of the red cells. In these two patients who have 
returned after a definite remission there is now much greater 
evidence of hemolysis than before. The spleens were removed 
| both show marked evidence of bone marrow activity with 
the principal change in the large number of normoblasts 
with all stages in the formation of nuclear particles. 
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Modern Hospital, St. Louis 
September, 1X, No. 3 

93 Herman Knapp Memorial Eye Hospital, New York City A. 
Knapp, New York.—p. 153. 

94 Clinical Laboratory of Albany Hospital. C. F. Graham, Albany, 
N. ¥.—p. 158. 

95 Government's Work in Eradication of Trachoma. J. McMullen, 
Lexington, Ky.—p. 163. 


96 Emergency Hospital for After-Care of Infantile Paralysis. L. C. 
Ager, Brooklyr p. 166 
97 *White Operation Room W.-L. Secor, Kerrville, Texas.—p. 170 
9% New York Children’s Eye Clinics W. M. D’A. Carhart, New 
York.—p. 171. 
Medicine and Metrics. H. V. Arny, New York.—p. 174. 
100 James J. Gray Clinic in Atlanta, Ga. ©. C. Hinton and H. F. 


Hentz, Atlanta, Ga.—p. 177. 
101 Standardization of Hospitals; Class II and ILI, Semipublic Instit 
tions. J. A. Hornsby, Chicago and others.—p. 180 


97. White Operating Room.—The illumination of a room 
depends on two factors, the amount of light admitted to the 
room and the amount of light reflected from the surfaces it 
strikes within the room. After a study of the coefficient of 
reflection of various colors, H. A. Gardner published his 
results in the Journal of the Franklin Institute for January, 
1916, and showed that the coefficient of reflection of white 
is 88 per cent., of light green 42 per cent., medium green 14 
per cent. and dark green 11 per cent. Acting on this principle 
Secor built an octagon operating room, the ceiling of which 
was carried to a point, giving the effect of eight triangular 
panels; four of the sides from tip of pointed ceiling to floor 
are of heavy ground glass, which admits an abundance of 
north light. The walls, furniture, etc, are all white; to 
obviate the effect of the glare they use beaks on their caps, 
and on bright days’ large amber-tinted spectacles are worn. 
The cap used is a modified Mayo cap with small beak, and, 
to make it cooler, the back part of the skirt is cut away. The 
beak is made of several thicknesses of muslin with a number 
of rows of machine stitching and does not in the least hinder 
sterilization. 


Nebraska State Medical Journal, Norfolk 
August, II, No. 8 
102 Society’s Duty to Mentally Deficient Children. D. G. Griffiths, 
Beatrice.—p. 381. 
103 Epilepsies. B. F. Williams, Lincoln.—p. 385. 
104 Manifestations of Late Hereditary Syphilis. H. B. Hamilton, 
Omaha.—p. 388. 
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105 School Hygiene. J. W. Straight, Hastings.—p. 392. 

106 Advantages and Disadvantages of Country Physician, G, W. Sul 
livan, St. Edward.—p. 396. 

107. Functional Kidney Diagnosis in Urologic Diseases. G. W. Covey, 
Lincoln.—p. 397. 


New York Medical Journal 
September 8, CVI, No. 10 
198 Treatment of Paresis. B. D. Evans and F. H. Thorne, Morris 
Plains, N. J.—p. 437. 
109 Imperfect Sight of Normal Eye. W. H. Bates, New York.-— 
p. 440. 
110 Psychotherapy and Drama. S. E. Jelliffe, New York.—p. 442. 
111 Drugiess Healing Cults. J. M. Taylor, Philadelphia.—p. 447. 
112 Prostatic Hypertrophy with Tabes. E. M. Watson, Buffalo.—p. 
448. 
113 Plea for Early Diagnosis of Pulmonary Tuberculosis. S. A. Silk, 
Washington, D. C.—p. 449. ; 
114 Diagnosis of Early and Late Gastric Cancer. H. Weinstein, New 
York.—p. 453. 
115. New Group of Symptoms in Terminal Gastric Catarrh. R. Upham, 
Brooklyn.—p. 455. 


Oklahoma State Medical Association Journal, Muskogee 
September, X, No. 9 
116 Surgery of Cystocele, Rectocele and Procidentia Uteri. A. 1. 
Blesh, Oklahoma City.—p. 353. 
117 Use and Abuse of Serums and Vaccines. C. W. Fisk, Kingfis:er. 
p. 358. 
112 Focal Infections and Their Distal Consequences. E. Lamb, Clin- 
ton.—p 362. 
119 Sick Headache. C. W. Heitzman, Muskogec.—p. 367 
120 Hemorrhage from Ruptured Ovarian Cyst Simulating Ectopic Pre«- 
nancy; Report of Case. C. S. Neer, Vinita.—p. 369. 
1/1 Acidosis of Pregnancy. W. M. Sanger, Oklahoma City.—p. 371 
122 Adynamic Tleus; Report of Two Cases. I. W. Robertson, Hen- 
ryetta.—p. 373. 


Pennsylvania Medical Journal, Athens 
August, XX, No. 11 

1°3 Bilateral Metastatic Panophthalmitis Following Pneumonia, wiih 
Fatal Issue. G. A. Lawrence, Philadelphia.—p. 379 

1°} Ligation of Superior Pole of Thymus in Operating for Goiter. 
L. F. Stewart, Clearfield.—p. 751. 

1'5 Some of More Unusual Affections Involving Deep Urethra an‘ 
Bladder. FE. R. Kirby, Philadelphia.—p. 755. 

1? Abnormal Coagulation Time of Blood and Methods of Overcoming 
It. G. M. Dorrance, Philadelphia.—p. 761. 

1°7 Early Differential Diagnosis Between Dementia Praecox aad Mani 
Depressive Insanity. F. X. Dercum, Philadelphia.—p. 765 

1°23 Shall County Society Organ Be Continued? A. B. Hirsh, Phila- 


deiphia.- 767. 

129 Secretary as Factor in Society. L. B. Kline, Catawissa.—p. 770 

1390 Focal Infection. J. Daland, Philadelphia.—p. 771. 

131 Alcohol as Revealed by Modern Scientific Research (Ethyl Alco 
hol). S. C. Smith, Philadelphia. 

13 Commitment of Insane in State of Pennsylvania, T. Diller, Pitts 
bureh.—p. 778 


153. Prognosis, Sequelae and Complications of Infantile Paralysis. A. 
J. M. Treacy, Philadelphia.—p. 782. 


Southern Medical Journal, Birmingham, Ala. 
September, X, No. 9 

134 Modern Treatment of Acute Infectious Diarrhea. A. J. Waring, 
Savannah, Ga.—-p. 711. 

135 Evils of Drug Addiction and of Traffic. W. D. Partlow, Tu 
loosa.—p. 713 

136 *Case of Huge Dilatation of Esophagus. J. Friedenwald, A. Cotion 
and A. C. Harrison, Baltimore.—p. 717. 

1°27 Public, Health Administration and What Has Been Accomplishe! 
in Glynn County, Georgia. T. F. Abercrombie, Brunswick, Ga. 
—p. 722. ° 

138 Intensive Community Sanitation in Virginia; Methods Adopted and 
Some Results. E. L. Flanagan, Richmond, Va.—p. 724. 

139 Our Professional Allies, Public Health Nurses. C. CC. Aven, 
Atlanta, Ga.—p. 730. 

140 Gunshot Injuries of Spinal Cord; Report of Two Cases. C. W. 
Roberts, Atlanta, Ga.—p. 734. 

141 *Cholecystitis with and without Gallstones, with Classification of 
Symptoms. G. A. Hendon, Louisville, Ky.—p. 737. 

142. Streptococcus Septicemia with Metastatic Infection in One Eye. 
C. W. Vest, Baltimore.—p. 740. 

143 Passage of Wounded Man from Front Line Trenches to Base. 
T- H. Goodwin, Washington, D. C.—p. 744. 

144. Medical Preparedness in Great Drive. for Democracy. J. C. Blood- 
good, Baltimore.—p. 746. 

145 What European War Has Taught Us in Transportation and 
Handling of Injured. J. H. Ford, Leon Springs, Texas.-— 
p. 7582. 

146 Why Cyclopegic or Mydriatic as Routine? J. M. Crawford, Ashe- 
ville, N. C.—p. 758. 

147. Eye Strain and Its Re'ation to Reflex Nervous Troubles. L. M. 
Scott, Jellico, Tenn.—p. 760. 
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136. Huge Dilatation of Esophagus.—The esophageal dila 
tation in this case was fusiform in shape, the smaller portion 
of which extended as high up in the neck as the cricoid 
cartilage. The esophageal sac held as much as 1,750 cc. 
of water. The stomach was about normal in size, with a 
capacity of 750 c.c. The other abdominal organs were normal. 


141. Cholecystitis—One of Hendon’s patients was a male, 
26 years of age. While at work he was suddenly seized with 
pain in the region of the gallbladder and went home and 
sent for his physician. Two days later he was admitted to 
a hospital. His pain was excruciating; pulse, 120; tempera- 
ture, 101.6. A tumor was perceptible in the gallbladder region. 
Incision showed the gallbladder very black and distended; 
when opened it was found filled with blood clot. There were 
no stones present. He made a smooth convalescence and 
died one year later from nephritis. 


Southwest Journal of Medicine and Surgery, El Reno, Okla. 
July, XXV, No. 7 

148 Focal Infections. A. B. Leeds, Chickasha.—p. 157. 

149 Surgical Acidosis. W. E. Dicken, Oklahoma City.—p. 163. 

1:9 Electrotherapy. J. Y. Simpson, Kansas City, Mo.—p. 173. 

151 Heat in Cancer of Uterus. F. A. Hoge, Fort Smith, Ark.— 
. 176. 

152 Focal Infections. W. H. Livermore, Chickasha.—p. 179, 


Southwestern Medicine, El Paso, Texas 
August, I, No. 8 
153 Administration of Base Hospital. C. R. Snyder.—p. 9. 
154 Ambulance Company. W. H. Allen.—p. 13. 
155 Clinical Features of Labyrinthitis. E. R. Carpenter, El Paso. 


—p. 19. 
156 Pathology of Acute Acidosis. W. W. Watkins, Phoenix, Ariz. 
—p. 23. 


157 Conservation of Kidney Tissue by Surgeon. W. Smith, Tucson, 
Ariz.—p. 32. 


Surgery, Gynecology and Obstetrics, Chicago 
September, XXV, No. 3 

158 *Symposium on Relation of Glands of Internal Secretion to Gyn 
ecology and Obstetrics. R. T. Frank, New York.—p. 225. 

159 "Relation of Pituitary Gland to Female Generative Organs. E. 
Goetsch, Baltimore.—p. 229. 

160 *Physiologic and Pathologic Importance of Parathyroid Gland fron 
Experimental Aspect. C. Voegtlin, Washington.—p. 244. 

161 *Pineal Gland; Influence of Pineal Gland on Growth and Differen 
tiation with Particular Reference to Its Influence on Prenatal 
Development. C. P. McCord, Detroit.—p. 250. 

162 *Relation of Parathyroid System to Female Genital Apparatus, E 
H. Pool, New York.—p. 260. 

163 *Thyroid Gland in Relation to Gynecology and Obstetrics. D 
Marine, Cleveland.—p. 272. 

164. Thymus Gland and Its Possible Relation to Female Genital Tract 
A. M. Pappenheimer, New York.—p. 276. 

165 *Endocrine Function of Pancreas and Its Relation to Sex Life of 
Women. A. J. Cart!son, Chicago.—p. 283. 

166 *Experimental and Clinical Evidence as to Influence Exerted by 
Suprarenal Bodies on Genital System. S. Vincent, Winnip 
Manitoba.—p. 294. 

167 *Relation of Ovary to Uterus and Mammary Gland from Experimen 
tal Aspect. L. Loeb, St. Louis.—p. 300 

168 *Transplantation and Retention of Ovarian Tissue after Hystere 
tomy. W. P. (raves, Boston. p. 315 

169 Preparation and Standardization of Ovarian and Placental Extra: 
W. H. Morley, Detroit.—p. 324. 

170 *Placenta Regarded as Gland of Internal Secretion. R. T. Frank, 
New York.—p. 329. 

171 *Relation of Sex Glands to Metabolism. J. R. Murlin, and H. 
jailey, New York.—p. 332. 

172 Study of Ovarian Transplantation and Ovarian Secretion. F. If 
Martin, Chicago.—p. 336. 

173 Autonomic System as Integrator with Special Reference to Uro 
genital Organs. H. C. Jackson, New York.—p. 346. 


158-163. Abstracted in Tue Journat, July 21, 1917, pp. 235, 
236 and 237. 

165-168. Abstracted in THe Journat, July 21, 1917, pp. 236 
and 237. 


170 and 171. Abstracted in THe Journar, July 21, 1917, 
p. 237. 


Vermont Medicine, Rutland 
August, II, No. 8 


174 *Neutralization of Virus of Poliomyelitis by Nasal Washings. H. 
L. Amoss and E. Taylor, Burlington.—p. 189. 
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174. Neutralization of Virus of Poliomyelitis by Nasal 
Washings.—Tests were made by Amoss and Taylor to deter- 
mine the effect of concentration of washings on the activity 
of the virus. Amounts of virus which would certainly pro- 
duce the infection if injected directly were added to a filtered 
washing fluid obtained from persons not having been exposed 
to the infection. The mixtures were separately reduced to 
small volume in vacuo at low temperatures and injected into 
monkeys. The results obtained were variable, for reasons 
which at first were not obvious, but the tests nevertheless 
showed that the filtered virus in certain amounts may with- 
stand concentration in washing fluids without losing entirely 
its infective power. The nasopharynx was rinsed with double 
distilled water and the washings were fractionally sterilized 
by heating to 60 C. for three successive days. Each person's 
specimen was handled separately. The virus employed was 
obtained by filtering a 5 per cent. suspension of glycerolated 
poliomyelitic monkey spinal cord. To teach 30 c.c. of the 
washings 7.5 c.c. of the filtered virus were added. The mix- 
ture was then incubated at 37 C. for twenty-four hours. Con- 
trol mixtures of virus and distilled water were subjected to 
the same incubation. Each cubic centimeter of the mixtures 
then contained 0.2 c.c. of the filtrate, or at least two minimum 
lethal doses of the virus. The results of this experiment 
suggest that the nasal washings of a person suffering 
from acute poliomyelitis may exercise no restraining influ- 
ence on an active virus, while those from healthy persons, 
under identical conditions of preparation, inhibit its activity. 
The secretions of apparently normal persons vary in the 
so-called neutralizing power. In each series of experiments 
the potency of the virus was estabished by control experi- 
ments. The secretions of three persons out of six examined 
varied in their power to neutralize 0.2 c.c. of the virus filtrate 
at different times under nearly identical conditions, yet the 
only known clinical differences consisted in the presence of a 
rhinitis which appears to remove the inactivating power of 
the secretions. 

The neutralizing substance is apparently rendered inactive 
by heating to 70 C. Apparently inflammatory conditions of 
the upper air passages tend to remove or diminish the power 
of neutralization. But irregularities have been noted, even 
in the absence of these conditions. The neutralizing sub- 
stance is water soluble and appears not to be inorganic; it 
appears to be more or less thermolabile, and its action does 
not depend on the presence of mucin as such. It is suggested 
that the production of healthy carriers through contamination 
with the virus of poliomyelitis may be determined by the 
presence or absence of this inactivating or neutralizing prop- 
erty in the secretions. Whether this effect operates to pre- 
vent actual invasion of the virus and production of infection 
can only be conjectured. The authors suggest that probably 
the property is merely accessory and not the essential element 
on which defense against infection rests. It is more prob- 
able that other factors exist which help to determine the issue 
of the delicate adustment between contamination and infection. 


West Virginia Medical Journal, Huntington 
July, XIII, No. 1 
175 Local Anesthesia in Surgery of Colon and Rectum. W. M. Beach, 
Pittsburgh.—p. 1. 
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British Medical Journal, Londcn 
August 25, II, No. 2956 

1 *Trench Nephritis, Its Later Stages and Treatment. J. M. Clarke. 
—p. 239. 

2 *Reamputation. W. A. Chapple.—p. 242. 

3 *Method of Flapless Amputation, with Subcutaneous Division of 
Bone at Higher Level. W. S. Handley.—p. 244. 

4 Thomas Splint for Fractures of Femur. W. Rankin.—p. 248. 

5 Dakin’s “Dichloramin-T” in Treatment of Wounds of War. J. E. 
Sweet.—p. 249. 

6 Expeditious Method for Study of Enteric Stools. F. B. Bowman, 
—p. 250. 


Serr. 29, 1917 


1. Trench Nephritis.—This paper deals with cases of nephri- 
tis in a base hospital, the initial stage being over. The 
seventy-four cases are placed in four groups: 1. Thirteen 
cases in which there was either a distinct history of a previous 
attack of nephritis or definite signs of an affection of the 
kidneys of some standing. 2. Ten cases in which the nephritis 
was found to have cleared up on admission, though the symp- 
toms of an attack before admission were quite definite. 
3. Nineteen cases which completely recovered in the hospital 
and were discharged cured. 4. Thirty-two cases which left 
this hospital not cured, though the majority were greatly 
improved. The onset in nearly all appears to have been 
sudden, and edema of the face and limbs, with pains in the 
back, and dyspnea the chief symptoms; the latter was only 
partly accounted for by the frequency of bronchitis. Edema 
at onset was present in fifty-seven out of seventy-four patients. 
Hematuria, generally slight, occurred in many. The chief 
symptoms of the disease while in the hospital were edema, 
most often of the face and limbs, much less often general 
anasarca,; as a general rule, edema showed a disposition to 
clear up fairly quickly, but in bad cases was persistent, 
sometimes for many weeks, and in a few attended with ascites 
and pleural effusion; dyspnea, often but not always associated 
with some bronchial or pulmonary complication; pains in 
limbs and back, headache, less frequently vomiting, only 
occasionally diarrhea, a feeling of great prostration and 
sometimes mild cyanosis; anemia was only present in the 
more severe cases and uremic fits in one only. 

The average duration before admission to this hospital was 
two to three weeks, and that of the whole illness until the 
cases were sufficiently recovered for discharge was, in Group 
1, 9.6 weeks; in Group 2 (convalescent on admission), three 
weeks; in Group 3 (recovered in the hospital), 6.8 weeks, and 
in Group 4, 8.1 weeks. Of sixty-eight patients, three died, 
eight were discharged slightly improved as permanently 
unfit, eleven much improved but the urine contained casts 
and more than a trace of albumin, six fairly well and able to 
do light work, and thirty-two recovered completely; of eight 
patients Clarke has not sufficient information. 

The treatment consisted of rest in bed; a fixed diet of 
2% pints of milk, 6 ounces of bread, 1 ounce of rice, '% 
ounce of butter, 4 ounces of potatoes, 4 ounces of greens, 1 
ounce of jam and fruit occasionally. As improvement took 
place the bread was increased to 8 ounces and the yolk of 
one or two eggs was added. Later on, 4 ounces of cooked 
fish or chicken were added and sometimes more bread and 
butter. Salt was not used as a condiment, nor added by the 
cook, except in cooking green vegetables. The amount of 
water was not restricted when once the kidney began to 
secrete freely. Many of the patients had only a simple 
diaphoretic mixture with a saline or other purgative required. 
Hot air baths were used when free diaphoresis was necessary. 
Nitroglycerin was given when the blood pressure was raised. 
Iron was given in the later stages if there was anemia. In 
many cases with deficient urinary excretion on admission, 
sodium carbonate was used with very satisfactory results in 
establishing a free flow of urine. 


2. Reamputation.—Assuming that a reamputation of a limh 
has to be done, Chapple suggests early reamputatiorn and the 
saving of weeks of painful and tedious healing; the control 
of bony proliferation, the avoidance of spurs, and the protec- 
tion of the bone end from infection, by careful technic in the 
treatment of the periosteum; the covering of the end of the 
bone with muscle fascia and skin in such a way as to (a) 
approach the normal heel as a model and (b) provide for the 
most distant muscle attachments possible; the use of button 
sutures in every case of primary and secondary amputation 
in cases in which the flaps are large and the skin is stitched, 
in order to (a) keep severed muscles and tendons as nearly 
as possible in apposition, (b) give immunity from the results 
of suppuration if it occur, (c) prevent hemorrhage between 
the flaps, (d) give the minimum area of flaps and the maxi- 
mum length of stump in cases in which shortness is a loco- 
motive disability. 

3. Method of Flapless Amputation.—Handley suggests the 
trial of a method which, while retaining all the important 
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advantages of the guillotine method, will obviate the neces- 
sity of a secondary operation. It is also, he says, the best 
way of doing the secondary amputation in cases previously 
submitted to the Kelly method. In such cases it is necessary 
(a) to remove such a length of bone that an adequate cover- 
ing of soft tissue is provided for what remains; (b) to excise 
the calcified granulations, which do not afford a suitable bed 
for the spreading epithelium. If calcified granulated tissues 
are allowed to remain, it is certain that ultimately the skin 
will be adherent to the end of the bone; (c) to do what is 
necessary with minimum exposure of fresh raw surfaces, since 
all these cases are necessarily accompanied by sepsis. Handley 
makes two punctures at the end of the bone at the outer side 
of the limb, separated by about one third of its circumference 
and situated 4 inches above the end of the stump. Through 
one of them a curved pair of forceps is introduced closed, and 
is insinuated round the bone until it is able to seize the 
end of the Gigli saw introduced through the outer punc- 
ture. The pair of forceps is then withdrawn, bringing 
with it the saw. The bone is now divided, care being taken 
not to rasp the soft tissues. The punctures are made on the 
side of the limb remote from the main artery so as to avoid 
all risk of injury to the large vessels by the action of the saw. 
The end of the bone is now seized by lion forceps and with 
the aid of a periosteal elevator is easily separated from the 
soft tissues and removed. Excise the layer of calcified 
granulated tissue and insert one or two sutures, making ample 
provision for drainage. In patients exhausted by long con- 
tinued suppuration it may even be advisable to perform the 
operation in two stages. The first stage is the subcutaneous 
division of the bone at the selected level. This operation 
should run an aseptic course. In a few days the ends of 
the marrow canal will be sealed by a layer of granulation 
tissue, and the isolated distal end of the bone can be removed 
with a minimum risk of osteomyelitis in the proximal end. 
The method can be used for primary amputations, and Hand- 
ley has successfully employed it on several occasions. 


Journal of Tropical Medicine and Hygiene, London 
Avqust 15, XX, No. 16 
7 Tropical Diseases Met with in Balkanic and Adriatic Zones. A 
Castellani.—p. 181. 
Lancet, London 


August 25, II, No. 4904 
8 Students’ Number.—p. 267. 


Archives des Maladies du Ceeur, etc., Paris 
August, X, No. 8 pp. 353-400 


9 *Subacute Endocarditis plus Pulmonary Endarteritis with Chronic 
Heart Disease. R. Lutembacher.—p. 353. 


9. Subacute Endocarditis with Chronic Heart Disease.— 
Lutembacher gives illustrated descriptions of the necropsy 
findings in thirteen cases of chronic heart disease. They 
confirm the assumption that patients with chronic cardio- 
vascular disease do not die from the progress of the disease 
but succumb to superposed infectious processes, independent 
of asystolia. The subacute septicemia entails anemia and 
thrombosis. His patients were all young, without much 
dilatation of the heart, and compensation had been perfect 
or had only occasionally briefly lapsed. Suddenly, after some 
casual infectious sore throat or childbirth they began to 
exhibit symptoms of infectious disease, slight jaundice and 
symptoms of embolism in spleen, kidneys or skin. Although 
the germs are not very virulent and the infectious process 
keeps subacute, yet its tenacity and fatal outcome render it 
actually malignant. There is another form of this secondary 
endocarditis in which the infectious process soon dies out. 
The outlook is grave only in case embolism develops; other- 
wise, after infarction in spleen or kidney, all subsides. 
Lutembacher reiterates that the embolism accident is only 
the expression of an infectious process; in several of the 
cases here described the emboli were swarming with microbes, 
generally streptococci. The clots were found in the right or 
left cavities of the heart or in the pulmonary artery. One in 
the left auricle was 5 cm. in diameter and 3 cm. thick. Some 
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were pedunculated. The clinical picture from the clot in the 
left cavities may prove misleading if the chronic heart affec- 
tion is not known. The general infection, anemia and rapid 
pulse suggest paratyphoid or tuberculosis; the renal infarcts 
may be diagnosed as a tuberculous process in the kidney. 
Death occurs in from three to nine months unless the infec- 
tion dies out and after infarction of spleen or kidney, or 
hemiplegia, the patient throws it off. 


Archives de Médecine des Enfants, Paris 
July, XX, No. 7, pp. 337-392 
10 *Twelve New Cases of Infantile Scurvy. J. Comby.—p. 337. 
11 Tubercles in the Pons, A. d’Espine and V. Demole.—p. 355. 


12 Case of Subcutaneous Emphysema in Diphtheria. Le Soudier.— 
Pp. 360. 


13 *Congenital Obliteration of the Bile Ducts. J. Comby.—p. 363. 


10. Infantile Scorbutus.—This later series brings to forty- 
one Comby’s record of scurvy in infants at Paris during 
eighteen years. None of the children had been getting breast 
milk or fresh milk or even simply boiled milk; all had been 
fed with sterilized flour foods. Signs of rachitis were present 
in nearly every case. The artificial feeding is responsib‘e 
for both, he declares, saying that if the milk is sterilized—— 
dead milk—there may be both scurvy and rachitis; if the 
food is fresh—living milk—the child is exposed to danger of 
rachitis alone. The diagnosis of scurvy is easy for a physi- 
cian who has once seen a case, but very difficult otherwise. 
Cases in this series had been mistakenly diagnosed acute 
articular rheumatism, infectious polyarthritis, polyneuritis, 
acute myelitis, infantile paralysis, meningitis, typhoid, osteo- 
myelitis, fracture in a child with rickets, syphilitic osteoperi- 
Ostitis, osteosarcoma, coxalgia or Pott’s disease. All the 
children easily and rapidly threw off their scorbutus, no 
matter how old or how severe the course. All that is neces- 
sary is to think of the possibility of scorbutus and stop all 
feeding from cans, returning to fresh milk, raw or merely 
boiled, giving two or three teaspoonfuls a day of orange or 
grape juice or lemonade. Children over 18 months old can 
he given soft mashed potato. Meat juice is not necessary. 
Every child taking sterilized milk is liable to develop scurvy. 

13. Congenital Obliteration of Bile Ducts.—Comby sum- 
marizes and comments on Holmes’ recent article with this 
title in an American journal, endorsing the latter’s views. 


Bulletin de l’Académie de Médecine, Paris 
August 7, LXXVIII, No. 31, pp. 107-118 

14. Technic for Treatment of Arteriovenous Aneurysm in the Nect:. 
(Artériorraphie transjugulaire suivie de capitonnage veineux.) 
R. le Fort.—p. 108. 

15 *Device to Protect the Ears against Shock from Explosions 
(Obturateurs d’oreilles a chambre de détente.) L. and M. 
Verain.—p. 111. 

16 *Malaria at Salonica. E. Marchoux.—p. 112. 


17 *Continuous Aspiration in Treatment of Purulent Pleurisy. J. S 
Dauriac.—p. 115. 


15. Device to Protect the Ear Against the Air Shock of 
Explosions.—Verain says that over 600 pairs of these little 
shock absorber obturators are already in use on the firing 
line and are proving extremely useful, especially for gunners 
and artillery men in general. They consist of a hollow cellu- 
loid or metal olive about 12 mm. long by 9 or 10 mm. wide, 
provided with a perforated transverse septum inside or other 
protecting contrivance. The little obturator fits tight into 
the outer ear but does not deafen it although absorbing the 
air shock. 

16 and 17. See Paris Letter in Tue Journat, September 15, 
p. 926. 

Journal de Médecine de Bordeaux 
August, LXXXVIII, No. 9, pp. 169-192 
18 *Traumatic Periosteoma. H. L. Rocher.—p. 171. 
19 Case of Regular, Total Hexadactylism. J. Vergely.—p. 174. 
20 Fractures of Lower Jaw. J. Vitrac.—p. 176. 
21. A Week at the University of Jena in 1909. R. Cruchet.—p. 180 


18. Traumatic Periosteoma.—Rocher describes nine cavcs 
in which a bullet or scrap of sheil grazed the bone or it wus 
injured by contusion otherwise, and the irritated periosteum 


developed an exuberant bone growth. In four of the cases 
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the field was practically aseptic, no infectious process develop- 
ing. In the others the persistence of a fistula indicated that 
something was wrong. The probe introduced into the fistula 
passed through a cavity in the periosteoma and the tip could 
be felt scraping bare bone. When inaccessible to palpation, 
the periosteoma was shown up by the Roentgen rays. He 
advises immediate excision, with care to clear away every 
trace of fungous tissue which otherwise might keep up the 
suppuration. An electric head lamp is almost indispensable 
for these operations. Any scrap of periosteum left may bring 
recurrence. He completes the operation by swabbing with 
zine chlorid. 
Nourrisson, Paris 
July, V, No. 4, pp. 193-256 
22 The Intoxication with Disease of the 
Infants. A. B. Marfan.—p. 193 


Digestive Apparatus in 


23 Causes of Chronic Stridor in Infants; Four Cases, M. Lavergne 
and Donzeau.-—p. 220. 
24 Extraction of Brooch in Throat of Seven Months Infant for 
Thirty-Four Hours. E. Apert.—p. 230. 
Paris Médical 
August 11, VII, No. 32, pp. 129-144 
*Malarial Erythema. H. de Brun.—p. 129 
6 *Erythema after Use of Salvarsan and its Substitutes. G. Milian 
p. 131, 
27. Traumatic Facial Diplegia. R. Oppenheim and G. L. Hallez.— 
p. 136 


28 Superficial Tension of Royat Mineral Waters. G. Perrin.—p. 139 


25. Malarial Eruptions.—De Brun states that his systematic 
examination of 160 patients with malaria has convinced him 
that it must be classed with the eruptive diseases. He found 
the eruption marked in sixty-two of the 160 and it developed 
later in some of the others. Probably the reason why it has 
escaped attention hitherto, he remarks, is because the eruption 
is not of a noticeable tint and it fluctuates. It is generally 
of a pale pink or light violet color but may sometimes be a 
bright pink or lilac. It may spread all over the body, sparing 
only the face, neck, soles and palms. The general aspect is 
much like that of measles only for the lighter tint and that it 
never displays the miniature flat papules of measles, and is 
usually restricted to certain regions, mostly the sides of the 
chest and thorax. In the milder cases the eruption is repre- 
sented merely by a few scattered patches, not more than ten 
or twelve in all, scattered on the flanks, the sides of the chest. 
the region above the trochanters, the vicinity of the false ribs 
or the axillary margin of the pectoralis. The erythem dis- 
appears under pressure but returns at once, and it is liable to 
blanch as the region is exposed to the air. The erythem is 
most pronounced in the morning; bed rest seems to favor its 
eruption. There was never any subjective symptom from 1t 
and he never saw signs of desquamation. The erythem seems 
to appear and disappear in waves. The momentary complete 
eclipses are characteristic, as also the final complete dis- 
appearance. Probably the patients with negative findings 
had been examined only during the intermissions of the 
eruption. No regularity in the development of the waves 
could be detected; the eruption was noted as well in the 
febrile as in the afebrile patients, and whatever its intensity, 
its evolution was always silent. In short, he adds in con- 
clusion, the erythem of malaria occupies a special place in 
the group of toxidermias. 


26. Eruptions Under Salvarsan.—Milian noted eruptions of 
different types in over 3 per cent. of 326 men being treated 
with salvarsan or neosalvarsan and in over 7 per cent. of 
206 women. They were more common possibly with intra- 
venous than with intramuscular injections of the drug. In 
three more recent cases there was a grave exfoliating ery- 
throdermia and in two others rubeola developed immediately 
after the injection. He is inclined to accept the idea that the 
drug has a stimulating action on certain germs, including 
the unknown germ of rubeola, notwithstanding its destructive 
action on spirochetes. The phenomenon, he continues, is like 
mercurial stomatitis. The mercury does not cause the stoma- 
titis directly, but it stimulates germs already present on the 
gums to start the stomatitis. Boils are liable to develop under 


salvarsan in those with furunculosis, and lichen planus to 
flare up anew 
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Presse Médicale, Paris 
July 26, XXV, No. 42, pp. 433-440 
29 *Diagnosis of Tuberculous Otitis. M. Lermoyez.—p. 433. 
30 Management of Malaria in Soldiers. Wurtz.—p. 435. 
31 Aspect of Stools in Atypical Forms of Amebic Dysentery. C. 
Mattéi and M. Bloch.—p. 436. 


32 Alcohol in Disinfection of the Hands. E. Viguier.—p. 437. 


29. Tuberculous Otorrhea.—Lermoyez insists that many 
cases of otitis media are the work of the tubercle bacillus. 
lie found tuberculous otorrhea ten times to every ninety 
osteomyelitic cases. In 20 per cent. of the tuberculous otor- 
rheas both ears were affected. Fully 75 per cent. of all the 
cases he has encountered were in children, but among the 
adults affected there were four times as many men as women. 
He declares that we must stop looking at such patients 
through the keyhole and bring them cut into the open for 
examination. A suppurating bone process requires treat- 
ment along the same lines whether it is in the ear or hip 
joint, and exclusion of tuberculosis and syphilis is the first 
The tuberculous nature of the process may be suspected 
only from the lack of normal healing after a mastoid opera- 
tion. Even a retrospective diagnosis like this may be impor- 
tant as a guide to further treatment. Other aids in the 
differential diagnosis are the insidious onset, the paradoxic 
deafness, the white caries, pale granulations, and the persist- 
ing fistula. Microscopic examination of one of the pale 
granulations may reveal the tuberculous follicle, and inocu- 
lation of guinea-pigs is conclusive. He warns against tuber- 
culin tests, as any reaction at the focus to a tuberculin test 
is liable to have disastrous effects in the ear. It might even 
bring on facial paralysis, labyrinthitis or meningitis, and 
hence should be strictly proscribed. 


step. 


Progrés Médical, Paris 
July 28, XXXII, No. 30, pp. 249-256 
33 *The Oculocardiac Reflex in A. Mougeot.—p. 249 
34 *Emetin Arsenic in Amebic Dysentery. H. 
Aimé.—p. 253 
August 4, No. 31, pp. 257-264 
35 *Paroxysmal Stuttering. M. Briant and J. Philippe.—p. 
36 Choice of Anesthetic in War Surgery. G. Jeanneney.—p. 
37 Invaliding of Soldiers with General Paralysis. 


Bradycardia. 


plus Treatment of 


257. 
261. 
J. Crinon.—p. 262. 

33. Significance of the Oculocardiac Reflex in Bradycardia. 
—Mougeot’s experience with fourteen patients with brady- 
cardia has confirmed the assumption that the persistence of 
the oculocardiac reflex eliminates true heart block from the 
diagnosis and proves the nervous origin of the bradycardia. 
On the other hand, a negative response to the ocular test 
does not decisively disprove the nervous nature of the 
trouble. In some of the men suffering from shell shock he 
has found total sinusal bradycardia with no oculocardiac 
reaction. He explains the mechanism for this, ascribing it to 
the anastomoses described by Ramon y Cajal between the 
posterior root of the trigeminal and the tenth and eleventh 
pairs. 

34. Combined Emetin and Arsenic Treatment of Amebic 
Dysentery.—Aimé reports prompt improvement in eighteen 
cases of amebic dysentery, that had long resisted other 
measures, when he instituted combined emetin and atoxyl 
treatment. The atoxyl was the only form of arsenic available 
at the time. Three of the men were apparently completely 
cured and ten others much improved. Even in the five cases 
listed as failures, the general health showed great benefit. 


35. Stuttering as Symptom of Shell Shock.—Briand and 
Philippe comment on the remarkably small number of cases 
of stuttering brought on or aroused by the emotional stress 
of the war. In one case the soldier had stuttered from child- 
hood. His speech had been natural until the age of 4 when, 
after a severe fright, he began to stutter and has had periods 
of stuttering since, alternating with periods of normal speech. 
The stuttering came on again in a severe form after shell 
shock, the features of the case analogous to those with 
rebellious deafmutism of emotional origin. The course of 
training which conquered the tendency to stuttering is 
described in detail. It commenced with breathing exercises, 
showing the patient the tracings and how he must learn to 
manage the diaphragm to bring the tracing to normal, train- 
ing him in exerting the muscles necessary to regulate dia- 
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phragm functioning. This was accompanied by reading 
exercises in solitude, slowly reading the words in a low voice 
to himself, noting the letters that start the stuttering and 
meeting each one with a deeper, more prolonged respiration. 
The breathing exercises are done more readily while walking 
slowly than when seated or reclining. Any overexertion, 
exhaustion or strong emotion is liable to bring a setback. 
In the case described the stuttering was conquered in the 
course of three weeks. 


Revue Médicale de la Suisse Romande, Geneva 
March, XXXVII, No. 3, pp. 93-172 
Recklinghausen’s Disease in Grandmother, Mother and Daughter, 
Otherwise Apparently Healthy. C. Du Bois.—p. 93. 
*Estimation of Arterial Blood Pressure by Auscultation Findings. 
J. Tchertkoff.—p. 104. 
40 Microscopic Study of Gonorrheal Lesions in the Male. 
—p. 113. 
41 *Purpura Affecting the Bladder. C. 
{2 *Fastening the Tube in the Throat. 


J. Wintsch. 


Perrier.—p. 139. 


(La méthode du Prof. Pol- 


verini, de Milan, pour la fixation du tube, dans les sténoses 
laryngées.) E. Bernasconi.—p. 144. 
13 Acute Circumscribed Edema of Lip and Cheeks, also around the 


Anus. E. de La Harpe.—p. 151. 
May, No. 5, pp. 253-328 
Poisonings in Geneva District in 1916. M. 


44 *Mushroom Roch,— 


and Military Service. E. Thomas.—-p. 270. 
46 *Dilatation with Metallic Mercury and Catheterization under Screen 
Control for Cicatricial Stenosis of the Esophagus. E. Kummer 
and G. Moppert.—p. 284. 
47 *Remission for Nine Days in Case of Fatal Mushroom Poisoning. 
P. Gautit@r and C. Saloz.—p. 291. 

39. Auscultation of the Blood Pressure.—Tchertkoff gives 
the tabulated findings with Korotkoff’'s method and with 
Pachon’s oscillometer. He declares that the former is the 
simplest, the easiest and the least exposed to subjective 
errors. The findings are as exact as with the oscillometer 
for the minimal pressure and are more reliable for the maxi- 
mal. The Riva-Rocci cuff is placed on the arm at the lower 
third and we listen through a small phonendoscope or 
stethoscope placed lightly on the humeral artery in the bend 
of the elbow. As the cuff is inflated we hear nothing, but as 
the mercury drops we hear four phases of sounds and a 
phase of silence. These phases are so distinct and significant 
that this rapid method seems destined to supplant all others. 
He tabulates the findings in twenty-eight reclining patients, 
the arm lying along_the body, also in eleven reclining with 
the wrist on a level with the heart, and in ten in which the 
oscillometer and the Korotkoff were each applied to the 
humeral artery. 

41. Purpura Affecting the Biadder.—Perrier’s patient was a 
man of 31. There were other manifestations of the purpura 
on the skin. The previously healthy man was free from 
venereal disease and the hematuria had developed after a few 
days of high fever. In a second case, the young man had 
no appreciable manifestations of the purpura except in the 
bladder. When one has once seen the patches of purpura 
in the bladder it is impossible ever to mistake them again 
unless possibly for the patches of ecchymosis sometimes found 
in the bladder with incipient local tuberculosis. 


42. Fastening the Intubation Tube in the Throat. — 
Bernasconi expatiates on the great advantages of Polverini’s 
method of holding the tube in place by a thread brought out 
through the middle of the neck below the chin. There are 
no blood vessels or nerves in this region to be injured, and 
the needle passes readily through the aponcurosis, the thyroid 
membrane and adipose tissue. When it is a question other- 
wise of tracheotomy, this method of fastening the tube will 
be found comparatively simple and always reliable. The 
O’Dwyer tube has two small holes drilled at the front near 
the usual thread hole. The finger is introduced into the throat 
as for intubation. An ordinary long and stout needle, carrying 
a long, strong but not too heavy silk thread, is inserted into 
the neck exactly on the median line, and is passed through 
the thyroid membrane at the junction of the middle and 
lower thirds. With the index finger of the left hand intro- 
duced into the throat, as for intubation, the point of the 
needle is felt as it enters the throat and is guided upward 
until it can be seized and drawn out of the mouth, with its 
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thread, above, the ends of the thread projecting from the 
throat below. The upper end is passed through the two 
holes made for it in the head of the tube and is tied in a 
double knot, about 50 or 60 cm. below the upper free ends 
of the thread. The tube is then placed in the throat, and the 
long lower ends of the thread projecting from the neck are 
tied over gauze and protected by gauze fastened to the 
neck with adhesive plaster. The tube can be drawn out 
to be cleansed by pulling on the upper ends of the thread 
after untying the lower ends. If the tube has to be worn a 
long time, Polverini usually cuts off the upper ends of the 
thread as the child is liable to bite them off and the parts 
left might slide down and obstruct the tube. In the five cases 
inspected by Bernasconi, the children had worn their tubes 
for several months and ate fluid and solid foods as if there 
was nothing in their throats. As the holes are in the front 
of the head of the tube, this prevents its twisting around the 
thread. (This method of ensuring the stability of intubation 
has already been described in THE JourNnat, Feb. 10, 1917, 
p. 495.) The results in the twenty cases in which Polverini 
has applied this method in the last ten years have apparently 
confirmed its harmlessness while there could never be any 
question as to its efficiency. Two illustrations show the 
exact technic. 

44. Mushroom Poisoning.—Roch relates that there was an 
unusual number of cases of mushroom poisoning in the 
Geneva district last fall. He knows of 100 cases, with four 
deaths, and summarizes the details from the twenty-four 
families involved. Early and profuse vomiting was what 
saved many from death, and the physician should strive to 
ensure this in all cases. When any one shows signs of 
mushroom poisoning, all who have partaken of the meal 
should be made to vomit freely, even although they show no 
symptoms at the time of anything wrong. Aside from this 
indication, it seems useless to give emetics and purgatives 
because they do not act until there is nothing left to evacuate. 
They merely increase and prolong the emetic-cathartic 
phenomena of the poisoning to no purpose. No _ benefit 
seemed to be derived from charcoal, but at least it did no 
harm. Treatment can be only symptomatic, drinking copi- 
ously, injecting saline and giving laudanum, camphor or 
caffein as indicated. Roch analyzes the clinical picture 
induced by the different mushrooms. The Entoloma lividus 
was responsihJe for a number of the poisonings. This mush- 
room was exceptionally abundant last September. It has a 
delicate white meat, with a tempting odor, and deceptively 
resembles some harmless varieties. One or two hours after 
eating there is sudden uncontrollable vomiting, diarrhea for 
four or five days, intense thirst, sometimes pupil distur- 
bances and syncopes, the throat intensely dry. The gravity 
of the accidents with mushroom poisoning is usually in 
inverse proportion to the length of the incubation. When 
the vomiting comes on early the attack is usually mild, 
Roch’s article is a comprehensive study of poisoning from 
the various species of mushrooms. 

46. Treatment of Cicatricial Stenosis of the Esophagus.— 
The patient in the severe case described, with illustrations, 
was a robust man of 42. By persevering retrograde dila- 
tation over several months he is now practically cured. 
Kummer and Moppert found metallic mercury a great help 
in this. The mercury does not stick to the walls, and by its 
weight it settles down on the constricted portion of the 
esophagus and, by its property of separating into minute 
globules, its heavy droplets worm their way through the 
stricture and help dilate it. They say that there need be no 
fear of poisoning as metallic mercury is not absorbed at all. 
At first they rinsed it out through the gastrostomy opening, 
but later allowed it to pass off through the bowel. It took 
from one to eighteen days for the 10 c.c. to be entirely voided. 
It never caused any disorder except sometimes a little tension 
in the abdomen the few hours that preceded its evacuation by 
the rectum. Another advantage of the mercury was that it 
cast such a clear shadow that this, besides its mechanical aid, 
materially facilitated the working of the dilating catheter 


into the stricture during radioscopy. In conclusion they 


endorse the suggestion that when a caustic has been swal- 
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lowed, an esophagus scund should be introduced at once and 
left permanently until healing is complete. The presence of 
the sound not only wards off stricture but it allows the 
patient to be fed from the first. 

47. Mushroom Poisoning.—The robust man had apparently 
recovered from the poisoning with the amanita mushroom 
and had returned home from the hospital. After nine days 
of complete remission, the symptoms returned and proved 
fatal the thirtieth day after the mushrooms had been eaten. 


Correspondenz-Blatt fiir Schweizer Aerzte, Basel 
August 4, XLVII, No. 31, pp. 993-1024 
48 *Problems of Metabolism and Immunity in Dermatology. B. Bloch. 


—p. 993. 
49 *Cause of Granulation of Blood in Malaria. L. Hirschfeld.—p. 1007. 
50 Metal-Albumin Preparation for Diagnosis of Pregnancy. III. 


(Schwangerschaftsreaktion mit Dia-Sorcym-Placentae.) K. Kott- 
mann.—p. 1012. 


48. Problems of Metabolism and Immunity in Dermatology. 
—Among the points to which Bloch calls attention is the pre- 
eminently important part played by the skin in the phenomena 
of allergic immunity and sensitization. This is in marked 
contrast to serum immunity, as in tetanus and diphtheria, 
in which the blood is the bearer of the defensive forces. The 
history of our knowledge of immunity, beginning with 
Jenner’s vaccination, has almost invariably made its progress 
by study of the skin, from Koch’s fundamental inoculation of 
guinea-pigs with tuberculosis to the Pirquet reaction, tri- 
chophytosis, syphilis and tuberculosis. Infectious diseases 
which are followed by allergic modifications that confer 
immunity, and the acute exanthems, scarlet fever, measles, 
etc., which are likewise distinguished by conferring immunity, 
all play such an important role in the skin that this suggests 
that the skin has some biologic function not yet fully under- 
stood. The skin is open to the external world and is thus 
exposed to all infections coming from without and it has 
adapted itself to defensive reactions. This adaptation is 
acquired, not natural, as is evidenced by the lesser reacting 
power of the skin of animals and of young infants. By this 
function of the skin part, at least, of the invading germs are 
held back and the internal organs spared. He reiterates that 
the body fluids are not concerned in immunity; it is of tissue 
origin. He has presented direct proof of this with trichophy- 
tosis; a scrap of skin from a person who had had this 
affection, transplanted into a normal person, confgrred allergy 
on the latter. This seems to be the case also with variola. 
In discussing the part played by the skin in syphilis, he 
remarks that salvarsan cures so quickly that the tissues have 
not had time to develop allergic modifications under the 
influence of the spirochetes. The consequence is that a new 
infection from without, or the rousing of some slumbering 
nest of spirochetes, induces a response in the body the same 
as if the individual had never been infected with syphilis. 
We are liable now to encounter patients with a fresh primary 
lesion, buboes and syphilids, all at once. 

49. Granulation of Malarial Blood Is Due to the Anemia.— 
Hirschfeld discusses the layer of granulations which is evi- 
dent, even to the naked eye, when a smear is taken of 
malarial blood. The corpuscles seem to pile up at some one 
point of the smear. He noticed this in several hundreds of 
patients with acute or chronic malaria, and it was extremely 
pronounced in malarial coma and blackwater fever. His 
analysis of the conditions has shown that the red corpuscles 
drop out of the blood plasma the more readily, the more 
diluted the blood. Hence the speed with which the blood 
corpuscles form a sediment, in their own blood plasma, is 
directly proportional to the degree of the anemia. It is 
this rapid dropping out of the reds in malarial blood which 
gives it the granulated aspect. It has nothing to do with the 
coagulability of the blood nor with agglutination phenomena. 
As soon as the number of corpuscles falls below a certain 
ratio to the blood plasma, then this rapid dropping down of 
the reds is liable to occur. In other words, it is a phenomenon 
of hypoglobulia. By adding plain plasma to any blood a 
point is reached at which the reds drop to the bottom. It is 
a sign of anemia, he emphasizes, but he has had no chance to 
study it on any but malarial subjects. In physiologic salt 
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solution the reds are in a condition of suspension balance, 
and they do not drop down. In normal blood the corpuscles 
are so close together that the elasticity of the others prevents 
the sinking to the bottom of a corpuscle that has started to 
fall. In anemic blood this hindrance to sedimentation is 
lacking, the corpuscles being so few and far apart. 


Gazzetta degli Ospedali e delle Cliniche, Milan 
July 8, XXXVIII, No. 54, pp. 761-776 
51 *Auscultation through the Mouth. G. A. Notari.—p. 767. 


51. Auscultation Through the Mouth.—Notari describes a 
puzzling case in which by auscultating the percussion sounds 
through the mouth an exact differential diagnosis was pos- 
sible. This oral auscultation has been introduced mainly by 
Cardarelli, Galvagni, Frugoni and other Italians. It throws 
light on certain respiratory and heart disturbances otherwise 
inexplicable. In the present case, the tracings show intermit- 
tent respiratory functioning not synchronous with the heart 
action. In all the other cases published the heart was evi- 
dently responsible for the respiratory intermittent function- 
ing, but in this case the diaphragm seemed to be exclusively 
responsible. Oscillatory vibration of the diaphragm was 
manifest on oral auscultation, a respiratory neurosis, in an 
otherwise clinically normal soldier. 


Policlinico, Rome 
August 19, XXIV, No. 34, pp. 1033-1060 


52 *Vitiligo with Inherited Syphilis; Two Cases. P> F. Arullani.— 
p. 1033. 


53 Geometric Principles Applied to Roentgen Localization of Foreign 
Bodies. G. Egidi.—p. 1038. 

54 Industrial Hygiene. (Per la vigilanza igienico-sanitaria del lavoro.) 
A. Ranelletti.—p. 1040. 

55 The Red Cross and Tuberculosis. P. Bolognini.—p. 1043. 

56 Suggestions to Improve the Surgical and Medical Service at the 
Front. G. Perez.—p. 1045; G. Pisano.—p. 1046. 

57 Suggestion to Use Pine Tar in Early Treatment of Wounds. T. 
Rossini.—p. 1048. 


52. Vitiligo with Inherited Syphilis—The Wassermanr 
reaction was negative in one of the two cases reported, and 
was not tested in the other, but the diagnosis of inherited 
syphilis was beyond question in both. The father of one had 
progressive paralysis and the daughter, a woman now 30, 
showed signs of incipient tabes besides the vitiligo and ten- 
dency to hysteria. The skin affection had been manifest for 
fifteen years in this case and for ten in the other patient, a 
man of 41. There was nothing to suggest tuberculosis in 
either case. 


Riforma Medica, Naples 
July 21, XXXIII, No. 29, pp. 729-748 


58 Factitious Talipes. A. Mori.—p. 729. Concluded in No. 30, 
p. 755. 
59 Symptoms of Hysteria Complicating Relics of Neuritic Phenomena; 
Cure by Suggestion. A. Ziveri.—p. 735. 
August 4, No. 31, pp. 769-788 
60 Consent to Operations. (Sulla obligatorieta degli atti operativi.) 
L. Ferrannini.—p. 769. 
61 Mixed Typhoid and Paratyphoid Infections. A. Zironi.—p. 771. 
62 The Latest Regulations as to Physical Disqualifications for Mili- 
tary Service. Editorial.—p. 787. 
‘ August 11, No. 32, pp. 789-808 
63 *Syphilis in the Army, and Prophylaxis. G. Moscati.—p. 789. 
64 *Gas Gangrene and Phiegmons. A. Nacciarone.—p. 790. Com- 
menced in No. 31, p. 772. 
65 Primary Tuberculous Ulceration of the Tongue. P. Amorosi.— 
p. 798. 
66 The Inventor of the Immersion Objective for Microscopes. G. B. 
Amici, 1786-1863. A. Ferrannini.—p. 803. 


63. Syphilis in the Army.—Moscati emphasizes the necessity 
for seeking out every syphilitic in the army and ensuring him 
thorough treatment year after year. According to the system 
in vogue, men on the firing line with early syphilis are 
treated there and a course in the hospital is not considered 
necessary at this stage. The consequence is that the men 
conceal their syphilis. Rheumatoid pains, etc., are reported 
to the physician and the men are sent to the home zone 
hospitals for treatment of “rheumatism.” Moscati has found 
a large proportion of the rheumatism cases to be syphilis 
alone or associated with rheumatism. The percentage of 
cases of syphilis during peace times is out of proportion to 
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the number of cases of declared syphilis now in military 
circles. Some new factor has intervened and this, he thinks, 
is either the disinclination to confess venereal disease or 
ignorance of its existence. It is undoubtedly a fact that 
ignored syphilis is responsible for the nonhealing of wounds 
in certain cases. 

64. Gas Phlegmon and Gas Gangrene.—Nacciarone reports 
in detail about twenty cases to emphasize the advantages of 
the technic advocated. When applied within the first six 
hours he counts on 90 per cent. of cures even when the gas 
gangrene had developed into a vast lesion. When the bone 
lesion was limited or only the soft parts were involved and 
not over twelve hours had elapsed he was able to cure 
88 per cent. of the patients without mutilations. In those in 
which twenty-four hours had elapsed, he cured 85 per cent., 
including 4 per cent. requiring mutilating operations. In 
82 per cent. the complete functional use of the limb was 
restored. He warns that treatment of wounds with balsam 
of Peru cuts off the oxygen and thus favors the development 
of anaerobic germs. Whatever the state of the infection, 
he begins by degreasing with benzin, then drying and dabbing 
with 10 per cent. tincture of iodin, swabbing the whole limb 
with this. Then he incises the limb lengthwise, making as 
many long incisions parallel to the axis of the limb as are 
necessary to open up all the muscles involved and open the 
bone to the air. The first incision is carried through the 
hole made by the projectile. For the leg he makes at least 
three incisions, one each in the front, rear and side. There 
must be ample access to inspect the spaces between each 
muscle. After the skin is incised, he separates the muscles 
and fascia with the fingers, refraining from injuring the 
vital connections between muscles and vessels, but making 
way for copious irrigation of all the interspaces between 
muscles and aponeuroses, not leaving even the remotest 
crevice unopened up. He uses up in ten minutes as much as 
20 liters of the iodin antiseptic solution. He has even used 
40 liters in some cases, sponging it into every crevice with 
gauze held with forceps. When no more gas can be forced 
out by pressure on the tissues and there is no further odor in 
the depths, he delimits the part involved with the actual 
cautery to form a wall against further extension, or makes 
a ring of subcutaneous injections of a 2 per cent. iodized 
solution. Three or four drain tubes are then introduced at 
the best points for effectual drainage, draining besides with 
gauze, after flushing again with the iodin solution. The gas 
process generally extends upward. This treatment is 
repeated from one to three times in the twenty-four hours, 
clearing out any necrotic tissues found. The fetid odor 
usually lasts for three or four dressings. When suppuration 
sets in, the patient may be regarded as out of danger from 
the gas infection. In addition to these local measures, which 
he describes with minute detail, he combats the general 
intoxication by saline infusion (for which he uses a special: 
formula) and stimulates the organic defences by giving a 
little quinin twice a day, with camphorated oil, a little 
brandy and tepid black coffee. His experience with iodin, he 
declares, speaks for itself, the men with severe gas gangrene 
returning to their posts, with complete functional use of their 
limb, in thirty or forty days. His formula for the antiseptic 
fluid with which he combats the gas infection is as follows: 
iodin, 1 gm.; sodium iodid, 1 gm.; sodium chlorid, 3 gm.; 
sodium carbonate, 2 gm., with water to 1,000 gm. It is not 
necessary to boil the water, he says, these ingredients rapidiy 
“ sterilizing it. He finds it convenient to keep a mother solu- 
tion constantly on hand consisting of 25 gm. each of iodin 
and sodium iodid; 75 gm. sodium chlorid, and 50 gm. sodium 
carbonate, with 1,000 gm. water. From 40 to 120 c.c. of this 
mixture are added to each liter of the water ready to use. 


Rivista Critica di Clinica Medica, Florence 
June 16, XVIII, No. 24, 253-260 
67 Extremely Painful Hyperesthesia of the Knee of Hysteric Origin 


in Soldier. (Simulazione o nevrosi?) occhi.—p. 257. 
Conclusion. 


July 14, No. 28, pp. 285-292 


68 *Chronic Hemorrhagic Purpura and its Pathogenesis. F. Schupfer. 
—p. 285. Commenced in No. 23, p. 245. 
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69 Paralysis from War Wounds; Four Cases. G. Barbensi.—p. 290. 
Commenced in No. 27, p. 280. 


July 28, No. 30, pp. 301-308 
70 *Clinical and Experimental Research on Infectious Jaundice in 


Troops on Active Service. I. Civalleri.—p. 301. Commenced 
in No. 29, p. 293. 


71 Infectious Hemorrhagic Purpura with Initial Abdominal Symptoms 
in Soldier. L. Tomasetti and A, Costa.—p. 303. 


68. Chronic Hemorrhagic Purpura.—Schupfer reports in 
detail with necropsy a case of this kind in a woman of 29 
who was under observation for fourteen years, and compares 
this case with twenty-six others encountered during the same 
period. He is convinced that it is more than a coincidence 
that tuberculosis was evident in a large proportion of the 
cases and in two there was an unmistakable hereditary 
burden, so that 55.54 per cent. of the total twenty-seven were 
plainly tuberculous. The necropsy of the case described in 
detail showed tuberculous cavities in the left lung with 
numerous tubercle bacilli. The right suprarenal was intact 
but the left was much enlarged and the seat of tuberculous 
disease. The woman had had fifteen severe recurrences of 
the purpura in the course of ten years. No tendency to hemo- 
philia was discoverable in the family. The first attack sub- 
sided under ergot, epinephrin, iron and sodium salicylate. 
There was no further trouble for nearly a year. Then the 
febrile purpura returned with enlargement of the spleen, but 
subsided under injections of normal horse serum, calcium 
chlorid by the mouth and gelatin in enemas. Schupfer 
reviews the literature on the subject of chronic purpura, and 
claims that the tubercle bacillus is indirectly responsible in 
certain cases, and the endocrine system is probably involved 
in all, 

70. Camp Infectious Jaundice—Civalleri regards the jaun- 
dice in question as undoubtedly the same disease as that 
described by Japanese authors as spirochetosis, but he was 
unable to transmit the disease from man to guinea-pigs 
except in one instance, while the transmission from man to 
man was common. Transmission from guinea-pig to guinea- 
pig was unfailing, using the urine. The bile also gave posi- 
tive results as it swarmed with the spirochetes. Transmis- 
sion from one guinea-pig to others was also demonstrated by 
means of contaminated food. 


Brazil-Medico, Rio de Janeiro 
July 14, XXXI, No. 28, pp. 233-242 
72 *Circular Heart Murmur. (Sopro circular de Miguel Couto.) 
J. L. de Mesquita.—p. 233. 
July 21, No. 29, pp. 243-250 


73 The Protozoan Parasites of the Mollusk Polydora Socialis. G. ie 
Faria and others.—p. 243. 


74 Research on Nematodes of Allodapa Species. A. de B. Barreto. 
—p. 243. 


75 Epidemic Poliomyelitis with Cephaloplegia for Ten Days in Year 
Old Child. Recovery. R. Moreira.—p. 244. 


72. Circular Heart Murmur.—De Mesquita refers to the 
murmur with circular propagation to which attention was 
called a while ago by Miguel Couto, the leading internist of 
Brazil. He had noticed it only with mitral insufficiency. 
De Mesquita reports two cases which show that it may be 
encountered both during and without asystoly. His further 
experience has demonstrated that neither mitral relative 
insufhiciency nor passive congestion of the lungs has any- 
thing to do with its production. In a typical case describe, 
the girl had had acute rheumatism a year before. The heart 
was somewhat enlarged and the murmur was holosystolic. 
It was heard starting at the apex and running around thie 
thorax in a circle, heard in the left axilla, the interscapular 
region, and the right axilla, and it was still perceptible in the 
front right half of the chest. De Mesquita discusses the 
mechanism of its production. Its disappearance seems to he 
a favorable omen. 


Cronica Medica, Lima, Peru 
August, XXXIV, No. 650, pp. 269-310 
76 *Physiopathologic Study of Cholesterol. H. Castafieda.—p. 273. 
77 *Alcoholic Polyneuritis. E. Odriozola—p. 282. 
78 Factitious Affections. G. F. Davila.—p. 287. Conclusion 
79 Regulation of Prostitution. Committee Report.—p. 306. 
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76. Present Status of Our Knowledge of Cholesterol.— 
Castafieda describes the present assumptions as to the pro- 
duction of cholesterol in the body and its elimination, men- 
tioning the various tests for it in vogue. The significance 
of the cholesterol content of the blood in different conditions 
is also discussed. 

77. Alcoholic Polyneuritis——Odriozola analyzes a case in 
a syphilitic in which the rapid onset of the symptoms of poly- 
neuritis seemed to exclude tabes and the absence of sphincter 
trouble excluded diffuse myelitis. With syphilitic paralysis 
there is contraeture, while in this case the paralysis was of 
the flaccid type. The known abuse of alcohol suggested a 
toxic origin for the pains and paraplegia. The prognosis 
of alcoholic polyneuritis is favorable, as a rule, but he has 
had two cases in which fatal bulbar symptoms became super- 
posed, the clinical picture deceptively simulating Landry’s 
ascending paralysis. In treatment, besides massage of the 
groups of muscles involved and reeducation of movements, 
systematic galvanization of all the muscles involved and 
strychnin are liable to give great relief and improvement. 
\trophy of the muscles comes on early but the above mea- 
sures properly applied arrest it almost without fail. Prac- 
tically complete recovery depends only on the perseverance 
and skill with which the above measures are applied. 


Prensa Medica Argentina, Buenos Aires 
July 30, IV, No. 6, pp. 67-76 
80 Transplantable Spontaneous Pavement Epithelioma in White Rat. 
A. H. Roffo.—p. 67. 


21 Transverse Displacement of the Testicle plus Supernumerary Tes- 
ticle. L. E. Pagliere and E. Pozzi.—p. 68. 
August 10, No. 7, pp. 77-88 
82 *Enrichment of Tubercle Bacilli in Sputum. L. Ymaz.—p. 79. 
83 *Echinococcus Cyst in the Liver Perforating into Pleura. C. I. 
Allende and N. D. Rosso.—p. 80. 


82. Enrichment of Bacilli in Sputum.—Ymaz first treats 
the sputum with a 50 per cent. antiformin solution in an 
amount equal to or only a little less than that of the sputum. 
It is possible to use instead ordinary Javel water or sodium 
hydrate. This does not seem to affect the shape or staining 
properties of the bacilli. Boiling the mixture is a help. He 
then adds to the homogeneized sputum an equal amount 
of syrup (jarabe) with specific gravity of 1.260. A small 
amount of ether is added and well mixed, to form an emul- 
sion, but not agitating with the receptacle closed. Then, 
after lively centrifugation the bacilli will be found in the 
whitish zone that forms at the plane separating the two 
fluids. The ether aids in bringing the bacilli to the surface. 
He says this technic is an efficient method for enrichment 
while it does away with the necessity for estimating the 
specific gravity. 

8&3. Echinococcus Cyst of the Liver Perforating Into the 
Pleura.—An operation for supposed purulent pleurisy was 
done on a married woman of 43, and the pleura was found to 
contain pus and numbers of daughter cysts, some empty and 
others intact. The cavity was drained with a large rubber 
drain but the temperature persisted high and dulness at the 
seventh rib confirmed the assumption of an echinococcus 
cyst in the upper part of the liver. This was drained from 
helow the diaphragm through a second incision, suturing the 
lips of the cyst to the skin. Bile came away with pus but 
the condition rapidly improved. The retrospective diagnosis 
was that the cyst had perforated first into a bronchus, the 
symptoms and expectoration at the time having been ascribed 
to an acute bronchial affection. A few weeks later the cyst 
perforated into the pleural cavity, the bronchial outlet evi- 
dently having proved insufficient. The ample drainage at 
the lowest point at both operations conquered the disease. 
While the cyst was being rinsed out with hydrogen dioxid, 
some of it got into the bronchi through the primary perfora- 
tion and poured out through the mouth, causing cyanosis 
and asphyxia from the foam filling the air passages on that 
side. The blood pressure dropped rapidly and the condition 
seemed alarming at first, but the suffocation was gradually 
overcome. The patient had become unconscious but under 
stimulants to the heart and inhalation of oxygen she very 
slowly revived, the blood pressure slowly returning to normal. 
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The next morning there was much mental confusion and 
dysphasia, with a suggestion of total right hemiplegia. The 
motor phenomena subsided during the day but the confusion 
persisted and did not finally disappear until the fourth day. 
Recovery then wis soon practically complete. 


Revista de la Asociacion Medica Argentina, Buenos Aires 
July, XXVI, No. 152, pp. 967-1254 

84 *Tuberculosis and Paroxysmal Thyroid Insufficiency. (Caso de 
rheumatismo tiroideo y menstruacion febril.) E. Albina.—p. 967. 

85 Memoirs of a Physician Hygienist. E. R. Coni.—p. 984. To be 
continued. See news item in Tue Journat, September 15, 
p. 926. 

86 Crime by the Irresponsible. (Informe del 
Godino.) R. Emiliani.—p. 1021. 

87 Psammoma of the Sheath of the Optic Nerve. P. B. 
1040. 

88 *Surgical Repair. 


defensor de C. 3. 
Ferro.—p. 


(Anaplasticas.) M. Gamboa.—p. 1053. 


89 *Chronic Appendicitis and Sclerocystic Ovaritis. R. S. Gomez. 
p. 1085. 
90 *Cholelithiasis with Menstrual Hypercholesterolemia. G. P. Gojia- 
lons.—p. 1091. 


91 *Coagulation Index of Blood. J. M. Hitce and R. Iribarne.—p. 1094. 
92 *Correction of Atresia of the Nostrils. J. M. Jorge, Jr—p. 1102. 


93 History of Bubonic Plague. A. M. del Pont.—p. 1115, Con- 
tinuation. 
94 *Best Mode of Access to the Space below the Diaphragm. L. 


Merola.—p. 1164. 


84. Tuberculosis and Paroxysmal Thyroid Insufficiency.— 
Albina’s patient was a girl of 14 who had been menstruating 
for eight months. Each menstrual period was preceded by 
a day of subfebrile temperature, sweating and persisting 
pains in some of the joints. They swelled and were tender 
but there was no edema in the region nor atrophy of muscle 
tissue. All these disturbances subsided with the menses; 
during the intervals there was no pain or fever. The find- 
ings at one apex were suspicious of tuberculosis, and the 
general aspect suggested defective thyroid functioning. The 
lack of any benefit from the salicylates suggested that the 
joint troubles were of toxic origin. The diagnosis of rheu- 
matism from thyroid insufficiency on a tuberculous soil was 
sustained by treatment on this assumption. Under thyroid 
treatment the menses returned to normal, without joint dis- 
turbances and without fever. The thyroid treatment was then 
stopped and treatment for incipient tuberculosis was pushed. 
After ten months of this the patient was restored to clinical 
health, with no return of pains or fever after the first month. 
He began treatment by giving sodium bicarbonate freely 
for three days and then thyroid treatment for three weeks in 
increasing doses. 


88. Anaplastic Operations—Gamboa gives an illustrated 
description of a number of particularly interesting cases 
treated by restorative surgical measures. One boy of 11 
who had had a large angiosarcoma of the cheek removed 
showed five years later very little trace of the extensive 
operation. The defect had been covered with a pedunculated 
flap from the neck. The other anaplastic operations were to 
correct contracture or growing together of parts after burns. 
The left arm of one child of 11 had grown to her side. The 
principle which Gamboa specially emphasizes is that the scar 
tissue should all be cut away and discarded, and only normal 
skin, with its adipose tissue should be used for flaps to repair 
the defects. When there is flexion from contracture the 
whole contracting tissue should be cut away and the result- 
ing defect patched with normal tissue. The parts must be 
kept in extension until the flaps have grown into place. 
When the plastic operation is on the fingers he advises a 
single large flap taken from the abdomen. When it has 
healed in place another operation is necessary to separate 
the fingers. This gave perfect functional results in his 
experience. 

89. Chronic Appendicitis and Ovaritis—-Gomez declares 
that chronic appendicitis is habitually accompanied by sclero- 
cystic degeneration of the ovaries. The symptoms from the 
latter should not be overlooked in studying a case of chrenic 
appendicitis. If the cysts are small and few, it suffices to 
obliterate them ignipunctures, but if they are large and 
numerous, or if there are blood cysts or degeneration of the 
corpora lutea, a wedge including the lesions should be cut 
out, and the uterus straightened by ligamentopexy if there 
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is displacement. If the lesions are bilateral or only in the 
left ovary or there are still other lesions to be attacked, 
a median laparotomy is required. 


0). Hypercholesterolemia and Menstruation. — Gojialons’ 
curves show a marked rise in the cholesterol content of the 
blood during the menses. In some cases the increase was 
marked also during the days just preceding. He analyzed 
twenty-seven complete menstrual cycles, recording the 
cholesterol content of the blood daily for thirty days and 
in some cases for two or three months. The blood was 
drawn from the fold of the elbow; the women were all 
healthy or convalescent. 

91. Coagulation Index of the Blood —Hitce and Iribarne 
prevented coagulation of the blood by adding 0.0004 gm. 
sodium citrate to the 0.04 c.c. of blood in each of six test 
tubes. Then they restored the coagulating property to the 
blood by reactivating with progressive amounts of calcium. 
The amounts used in his tests were, respectively, 0 gm.; 
(0.0001; 0.0002; 0.0003; 0.0004 and 0.0008 gm. In addition to 
the coagulating power, he tested the resisting power of the 
red corpuscles, using a 7 per thousand salt solution in 
amounts of 4 c.c.; 3.8; 3.6; 3.4; 3.2 and 3.cc. This supplied 
an index of coagulation for the individual blood. Discovery 
of an excessive tendency to coagulation suggests measures 
to ward off embolism. On the other hand, low coagulating 
power may give the clue to unsuspected liver disease. 


92. Cicatricial Atresia of the Nose.—The atresia was the 
consequence of smallpox lesions. Jorge corrected it by mak- 
ing a horizontal incision just below the nose and suturing 
to the lower lip of the incision the edge of a square pedun- 
culated flap from the upper arm fastened across the face. 
The raw side of the flap was turned upward, and the plastic 
operation when concluded proved very satisfactory, the 
patient now breathing freely through her nose, and with 
scarcely a trace of the incision below. 


94. Access to Space Below the Diaphragm.—Merola lauds 
the advantages of a slanting incision with resection of the 
rib. The incision runs from the scapular line downward 
and inward, following at first the ninth rib. The operation 
is transpleuro-abdominal and requires a U-shaped suture. 
This incision is the best mode of access also to the cardia 
and lower esophagus, as he shows by illustrations taken from 
the cadaver. For this, the incision is supplemented by a 
vertical incision beginning at the upper end of the first. 
This allows a triangular flap to be turned back and after 
resection of the tenth rib and of part of the eleventh and 
twelfth, the organs below are exposed. The important field 
thus opened up is amazingly extensive and access to the 
deep lying organs rendered simple and easy. The supra- 
renals are under one’s hand, as also the posterior aspect of 
the liver, etc. 

Semana Medica, Buenos Aires 
June 28, XXIV, No. 26, pp. 767-810 
95 Hemorrhoids. J. M. Jorge, Jr.—p. 767. 


96 *Lymphocytosis in Syphilitics. C. P. Mayer and A. C. Gourdy. 
—p. 779. Conclusion. 


96. Lymphocytosis in Syphilitics—This is the conclusion of 
this extensive communication which has been appearing 
weekly in the Semana nearly all the year. The present install- 
ment brings to 502 the number of cases of syphilis tested for 
lymphocytosis, the data in each case being given with the 
differential blood count on different occasions. Mayer and 
Gourdy regard the lymphocytosis as the most constant sign 
of syphilitic infection saying that it appears with the infec- 
tion and persists throughout life. With inherited syphilis it 
does not appear until after infancy. Superposed infectious 
processes may mask the syphilitic lymphocytosis, but as they 
subside the latter reappears. It is an earlier phenomenon 
than the Wassermann reaction, and persists after the latter 
has disappeared. The lymphocytosis is reactivated by specific 
treatment although not directly, as the latter does not induce 
lymphocytosis in nonsyphilitics. They are convinced that the 
lymphocytosis is a biologic reaction which indicates persis- 
tence of the causal spirochetes. Also that this alone justifies 
the diagnosis of syphilis even when no other signs or symp- 
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toms of it are apparent. It may be the only sign of syphilis 
in the wife or husband of a syphilitic, and lymphocytosis in a 
wet nurse should always be regarded with suspicion. In con- 
clusion they reiterate that the lymphocytosis persists as an 
indelible sign of syphilis, and that this persistence indicates 
that treatment for the syphilis should be kept up interminably. 
The lymphocyte count is therefore the indispensable comple- 
ment of the Wassermann test in diagnosis and in estimation 
of the prognosis. Specific treatment modifies the lympho- 
cytosis but never abolishes it entirely. 


Siglo Medico, Madrid 
August 4, LXIV, No. 3321, pp. 565-584 


97 Mechanism of Enucleation of the Erythroblasts in Mammals. F. 
Mas y Magro.—p. 566. Concluded in No. 3322, p. 592. 

98 *Hematuria with Kidney Stones; Four Cases. A. P. Martin.— 
p. 568. 


99 Present Status of Catheterization of the Duodenum. S. de S. 
Maria, and M. de Logrono.—p. 572. 

100 Acute Edema of the Male Genital Organs. (La genesis de las 
tumescencias penoescrotales.) Sicilia—p. 573. 

101 Psychasthenia. A. Sanchez-Herrero.—p. 574. 


98. Hematuria with Kidney Stone—Martin remarks that 
nephrolithiasis should be suspected when the urine shows 
blood after exercise but only a small amount and only tran- 
siently. In three of the four personal cases reported this 
transient hematuria was the only symptom to call attention 
to the stone in the kidney. In the other case there was pain 
in both kidneys and occasional hematuria. The cystoscopic 
findings in the bladder were normal but one kidney was very 
large, tender and knobby, and the diagnosis of sarcoma was 
confirmed by other findings. 


Russkiy Vrach, Petrograd 
XVI, No. 13, pp. 289-312 


102 *Pretuberculosis in Children and Treatment with Tuberculin Inunc- 
tions. N. R. Blumenau.—p. 289. 


103 Old Age as a Physiologic-Pathologic Process. M. S. Milman.— 
p. 295. 

104 Experience with Vaccination against Typhoid. V. V. Pezharskaya. 
—p. 301. Concluded in No. 14, p. 324. 

105 Physiologic Basis for Electrocardiography and Its Clinical Impor- 
tance. M. M. Gubergritz.—p. 305. Continuation. 


102. Treatment of “Pretuberculosis” in Children.— Blumenau 
is convinced that certain subjective symptoms are the work 
of tubercle bacilli before they have started manifest tuber- 
culosis. This is particularly evident in children, and he 
recommends for it tuberculin treatment by the inunction 
technic. He reports experiments on guinea-pigs which 
apparently confirm that toxins rubbed into the intact skin, 
after it has been shaved and cleared of grease with ether, 
pass through the skin as through a special filter, and induce 
the production of antibodies in the organism. The animals 
kept well and even increased in weight although they were 
being given inunctions of diphtheria toxin, given by Moro’s 
technic in a 50 per cent. ointment, rubbed into scarifications, 
and they survived then the subcutaneous injection of four 
times the fatal dose of diphtheria toxin. His experiments on 
animals were not numerous, but the results were so convinc- 
ing that he applied the method at once to seventy children. 
The technic he found most effectual was to apply a drop of 
pure tuberculin to the forearm and then shave off a scrap of 
skin through it. The mixture of the superficial layer of the 
epidermis and the tuberculin formed a thin salve, like lanolin, 
and this mixture on the back of the razor was then rubbed 
into the skin until dry. A scrap of sticking plaster was then 
applied over the spot. When removed twenty-four or forty- 
eight hours later the skin underneath may display a strong, 
moderate or weak reaction, and the inunction is repeated after 
an interval corresponding to the strength of the reaction. 
The dose of tuberculin is also progressively increased to a 
total of four drops. At first the intervals are usually three 
or five days, but when the four drop dose is reached, the 
intervals are a week. The results in the cases of well defined 
tuberculosis, especially of the lungs, were what might be 
expected as these types are scarcely amenable to treatment. 
But in incipient or occult tuberculosis the therapeutic results 
were prompt and striking. 
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He gives a brief summary of eighteen cases of various 
types. Some of the children were only 9 or 10 months old 
but the majority were between 2 and 13. One child of 13, 
for example, had been having for six weeks pains in the 
chest, head and side, coughed a little, sweated freely at night 
and felt chilly. The appetite was poor and the child was 
growing thin. There was dulness over the right apex and 
the temperature wavered between 36.9 and 38.3 C. The tuber- 
culin inunctions were given for a month, a total of ten inunc- 
tions. The reaction was pronounced at first but gradually 
grew less and less distinct while the improvement was marked 
in every respect. There were no further pains except occa- 
sionally in the left side at night when the child lay on that 
side. The cough disappeared, the appetite returned and the 
temperature keeps within the normal range, while the child 
has increased in weight. One 9 months babe had long been 
coughing and there was a discharge from the ears and from a 
fistula in suppurating cervical glands, with diffuse dry rales 
in the lungs. In the course of three and a half months the 
child had been given twelve inunctions and had increased 
in weight from 9,000 to 9,500 gm., the cough had ceased, and 
there was no further discharge from the ears or fistula. The 
rales had also disappeared. 

The parents of children brought to the dispensary often 
call attention to the child’s lassitude, apathy and drowsiness 
or the reverse, excessive nervousness and irritability, with 
loss of appetite, restless sleep, frequent and persistent head- 
ache, palpitations, cough, pains in the side or chest and in 
the bones of the arms or legs. The majority of such children 
are frail, and badly nourished but not all present anemia. 
The diagnosis of “school anemia” should not be accepted 
until all other causes have been excluded. It is not enough 
to examine the child himself; inquiry must be made as to the 
health of the parents and other relatives, whether any of them 
have had pleurisy or lingering lung trouble, or any children 
have died from meningitis, and whether there is any one in 
the building that coughs much. None of the subjective symp- 
toms are pathognomonic of tuberculosis, of course, but when 
a possible source of infection is known, the tuberculin test 
will reveal in many instances that they are the work of 
chronic self-intoxication. 


Hospitalstidende, Copenhagen 
July 25, LX, No. 30, pp. 717-740 
106 Bullous Psoriasis. A. Kissmeyer.—p. 717. 


Ugeskrift for Leger, Copenhagen 
July 5, LXXIX, No. 27, pp. 1077-1118 

107 *Roentgenotherapy of Sarcomas. S. Nordentoft.—p. 1077. 

108 *Roentgenotherapy of Syringomyelia, Acromegaly, Polycythemta, 
Hypertrophy of the Prostate and Retroperitoneal Tuberculous 
Glands. S. Nordentoft.—p. 1086. 

July 12, No. 28, pp. 1119-1176 

109 Present Status of Dietetic Treatment of Diabetes. V. Scheel.— 
p. 1119. 

July 9, No. 29, pp. 1177-1232 

110 *Alimentary Gastro-Enteritis and Xerophthalmia in Infants,  S. 
Monrad.—p. 1177. 


107. Roentgenotherapy of Sarcoma.—Nordentoft makes a 
practice of reporting once or twice a year on the present 
status of patients to whom he has given a course of treatment 
with the Roentgen rays at some time for malignant disease. 
He lists them alphabetically by arbitrary letters, the first 
series being Aa, Bb, etc., the third, Ca, Cb, etc. He here 
describes the outcome in eleven cases of sarcoma. One 
farmer of 37 had had one testicle removed on account of 
sarcoma. Within a few months there were signs of extension 
of the tumor into the abdomen, with great emaciation, anemia 
and pains requiring morphin constantly. Under a month of 
rcentgenotherapy the pains disappeared, weight, appetite and 
sleep became normal and the hard tumor deep in the abdomen 
could no longer be palpated. Now, four months later, his 
earning capacity is fully restored. The pains subsided by the 
next day after the first exposure. Apparently complete 
recovery is also evident in two other men of 25 and 71 with 
sarcoma in the pelvis. A third succumbed later to infarction 
of the lung and recurrence of the tumor. One man of 60 
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with a large ulcerating sarcoma on the buttocks, of eight 
months’ standing, by the fifth week after the first exposure 
had merely a depressed cicatrix left as the relics of his 
malignant disease. Another man of 70 had a tumor in the 
neck encroaching on the median line and causing suffocation. 
It had been growing for four months. Under a single expo- 
sure it subsided like dew before the sun. Six months later 
there was a fatal recurrence in the mediastinum. A similar 
sarcoma in the neck and mediastinum of a man of 64 did not 
seem to be influenced by the exposures and the patient suc- 
cumbed, but the improvement was pronounced in a third case. 
the large tumor visible in the roentgenogram finally dis- 
appearing almost completely. A clinical cure was also real- 
ized in a case of sarcoma of the small pelvis in an unmarried 
woman. There has been no recurrence in one case of melano- 
sarcoma of the iris and orbit treated by Roentgen exposures 
after the operation, but in several similar cases the patients 
died within a few months from heart failure or diffuse 
metastasis. 

108. Widening the Indications for Roentgenotherapy.— 
Supplementary to the above communication, Nordentoft 
describes excellent results from roentgenotherapy in a case 
of acromegaly, the subjective disturbances subsiding and 
earning capacity being regained, although the acromegalic 
changes were stationary. Also in a case of polycythemia, the 
much enlarged liver and spleen subsiding to normal size, 
although the blood picture showed no chanze. Also in a case 
of retroperitoneal tuberculous glands after a number of glands 
had been removed by a laparotomy. Great improvement fol- 
lowed the exposures also in a case of hypertrophied prostate 
with retention. Even those writers who do not admit that the 
prostate is sensitive to the Roentgen rays, recognize that they 
may have a favorable action on the irritative and nervous 
symptoms with hypertrophied prostate. Their action here 
parallels that of Roentgen exposures in case of pylorospasm 
and hypersecretion with gastric ulcer. Nordentoft emphasizes 
that roentgenotherapy in the early stages of prostate: trouble 
might prevent the development of the hypertrophy, adding 
that it would be interesting to investigate whether hyper- 
trophy of the prostate occurs among men working on or with 
Roentgen apparatus. 


110. Alimentary Gastro-Enteritis and Xerophthalmia in 
Infants.—Monrad does not agree with Bloch’s statements 
summarized in abstracts in THe Journat, May 12 and 19, 
1917, pp. 1444 and 1516), in regard to disturbances in infants 
from too exclusive carbohydrate feeding or fat deficiency. 
Monrad has examined the recent records of his service and 
has found that 205 infants with fat dyspepsia were kept on 
fat-poor diet for over two: months without any symptoms 
developing suggesting injury from fat deficiency. His experi- 
ments and experiences apparently indicate that it is imma- 
terial whether an infant is getting 0.75 or 0.5 or 0.1 per cent. 
of fat if it is getting the suitable amount of carbohydrates. 
He protests against Bloch’s assumptions as to xerophthalmia 
being a fat deficiency affection, saying that it is not fat 
deficiency but pasteurization of the milk which entails the 
xerosis. Five infants with severe fat dyspepsia and complicat- 
ing pyuria, otitis or pyodermia, kept on fat-poor food, did 
not thrive but lay with eyes closed and it was found that all 
had xerosis of the conjunctiva. Until a few months before 
this the children in his service had been given raw milk, but a 
change of owners at the dairy was followed by pasteurization 
of all the milk. These infants had thus been fed with steril- 
ized milk mixtures, a denatured food, lacking in vitamins, 
and the conditions were thus propitious for the development 
of xerosis. Proof of this assumption was obtained by keeping 
the children on the same food as before but preceding each 
feeding with 10 gm. of raw fresh milk. The result was the 
prompt subsidence of the xerosis. It had entirely disappeared 
by the end of a few weeks. This experience, he thinks, estab- 
lishes beyond question that it could not have been the small 
amount of fat in the fresh milk given, but the vitamin content 
which was responsible for the subsidence of the xerosis. 
Xerophthalmia must thus be regarded as a consequence vi 
lack of vitamins. 
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EW (2d) EDITION 


RESET—ENLARGED BY 225 PAGES 


Garrison’s History of Medicine 


In making this revision, Dr. Garrison added so 
much new material that it was necessary to 
reset the work from title to index. The new 
text and illustrations total 225 pages. 


Dr. Garrison’s book is complete, beginning with 
ancient and primitive medicine, and carrying 
you in a most interesting and instructive way’ 
on through Egyptian medicine, Sumerian and 
Oriental medicine, Greek medicine, the Byzan- 
tine period, the Mohammedan and Jewish peri- 
ods, the Medieval period, the period of the 
Renaissance, the Revival of learning and the 
Reformation; the Seventeenth Century (the 
age of individual scientific endeavor), the 
Eighteenth Century (the age of theories and 
systems), the Nineteenth Century (the begin- 
ning of organized advancement of science), the 
Twentieth Century (the beginning of organ- 
ized preventive medicine). 

The appendices include medical chronology 
(data on important diseases, drugs, therapeutic 
procedures, and important surgical opera- 
tions), bibliographic notes for collateral read- 
ing, and valuable suggestions for the study of 
medical history. 

The illustrations, many of them rare portraits, 
will stimulate your interest in the picturesque 
aspects of medicine and in the personalities of 
its great leaders. Each period is followed by 
a brief survey of its social and cultural phases. 
The work is the Baedeker of medical history. 


STRIKING FEATURES 


All the important: facts in medical history. 

Only work treating exhaustively the modern 
period—the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies occupying nearly one-half the work. 

A biographic dictionary of the makers of med- 
ical history, arranged alphabetically. 

An album of medical portraits. 


Octavo of 904 pages, with many portraits. By Fret 
geon-General’s Office, Washington, D. C. 


Bibliographic references to all important dis- 
coveries and experiments, arranged alpha- 
betically. 

A complete medical chronology (data on dis- 
eases, drugs, operations, etc.). 

A brief survey of the social and cultural phases 
of each period. 

Suggestions for the study of medical history. 


NG H. Garrison, M.D., Principal Assistant Librarian, Sur- 
Choth, $6.50 net; Half Morocco, $8.00 net. 


W. B. SAUNDERS COMPANY 


Canadian Agency: 24-26 Hayter St., Toronto 


Philadelphia and London 


Australian Agency: Centreway, 263 Collins St., Melbourne 
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4 LIST OF STATE MEDICAL ASSOCIATIONS 


; SOCIETY _| PRESIDENT ° SECRETARY | ANNUAL MEETING 
Ala bem a, Med. Assn. of the State of| W m. D. Partlow, Tuscalecss eo H. G. Perry, State Bd. of Health, Montgomery| Birmingham, 1918 
Arizona Medical Association....... Wm. A. Holt, 1918 
Arkansas Medical Society.......... William Breathwit, Pine Bluff....|C. P. Meriwether, 309 S. Tr. Bldg., Little Rock) Jonesboro, 1918. 


California, Med. Soc. of the State of John H. Barbet, San Francisco... 


Saxton Temple Pope, Butler Bldg., SanFraneisco el Monte, 1918. 


Colorado State Medical Society.....j)A. C. Magruder, Colorado Spgs...|\Crum Epler, 

Connecticut State Medical Society. Edward K. Root, Hartford........ J: E. Lane, 59 College St., New Haven.......... \Ha-tford, May 15-16, '18 
Delaware State Medical Society. _|James aS ea . Forrest, 901 "Jackson ae a ton| Middletown, Oct. 8-9, '17 
District of Columbia, Med. Soc. of. .|G. Wythe Cook, Washington..... Hi. C. Macat tee, 147 8 Harvard St., N » Wash’n| 

Florida Medical Association........ Ralph N. Greene, Jacksonville... .. Graham E Henson, Jz ucksonville Tampa, May, 1918 
Georgia, Medical Association of....|Eugene E. Murphey, Augusta..... Wm. C. Lyle, Augusta Savannah, 1918 

Hawaii, Medical Society of.. ..|L. J. Shepherd, Honolulu......... G. C, Milnor, 401 S. Beretania St., Honolulu 

Idaho State Medical Association. ..| William F. Smith, Boise.......... Ed. E. Maxey, 204 Idaho Bldg., Boise.......... 1918 

Illinois State Medical Society .|Elmer B. Cooley, Danville....... Galore, Springfield, 19138. 


Indiana State Medical Association. .| ohn H. Oliver, 
Iowa State Medical Society........ iJ. N. Warren, 


Isthmian Canal Zone, Med Assn. of|Herbert C. 
Kansas Medical Society. 


Indianapolis. .. 

Clark, 
Charles S. Huffman, Columbus. 


Ke ntucky State Medical Associatic yn.| Milton Board, Louwisville......... 
Louisiana State Medical Society. Clarence Pierson, Jackson........ 
Maine Medical Association...... James A. Spalding, yo ee 
Maryland, Med. and Chir. Faculty of|Guy Steele, Cambridge. .........¢ 
Massachusetts Medical Society. ... 1¢1 B. Woodward, Worcester 
Michigan State Medical Society.. F. ccc 
Minnesota State Medical Assn Harper M. Workman, Tracy..... 
Mississippi State Medical Assn.....|Willis Walley, Jackson.......... 
Missouri State Medical Association.|Robert E. Schlueter, St. Louis. .... 
Montana, Medical Association of. Arthur Morrow, Kalispell........ 
Nebraska State Medical Association./C. L. Mullins, Broken Bow...... 
Nevada State Medical Association. . cas 
New Hampshire Medical Society Fred S. Towle, Portsmouth....... 


New Jersey, Medical Society of. William G. Schauffler, Lakewood. 
New Mexico Medical Society. .... .|Clifford S. Losey, E. Las Ve as.. 
New York, Med. Soc. of the State of|Alexander Lambert, New Yor 

N. Carolina, Med. Soc. of the State of|I. W. Faison, Charlotte........ 


North Dakota State Med. Assn....'Geo. M. Williamson, Grand Forks 
Ohio State Medical Association.... en F. Baldwin, C olumbus. ene 
Oregon State Medical Association Ex E. Str: aw, Marshfield. ...... 
Pennsylvania, Med. Soc. of State of|C. A. E. Codman, Philadelphia. . 
Philippine Islands Medical Assn... C. Crowell, Manila ae oa 
Porto Rico, Med. Assn. of [Gabriel Vill: aronga, 
Rhode Island Medical Society......|/John C. Champlin, Westerly. ...... 
South Carolina Medical Association.|Frank H. McLeod, Florence 


South Dakota State Med. Assn... Herman J. G. Koobs, Scotland. 
Tennessee State Medical Assn..... Edward T. Newell, Chattanooga. . 
Texas, State Medical Association of. .|E. H. Cary, 


Utah State Medical Association... |S. C. Baldwin, Salt Lake City. 
Vermont State Medical Society....|C. H. Beecher, Burlington....... 
Virginia, Medical Society of....... eseme A. Stover, South Boston. 
Washington State Medical Assn.... M. Horton,  Siaicehtemereiaapents 
West Virginia State Med. Assn.... _ E. Rader, Huntington..... 
Wisconsin, State Med. Society of. .|/H. E. Dearbolt, Milwaukee...... 


Wyoming State Medical Society...]/R. W. Hale, Thermopolis 


Chas. N. Cor mbs, 


W. Runyan, Anco | 
yhn F, Hassig, Kansas City, 1918 
Arthur T. McCormack, Bowling Green. .| Louisville, Oct. 16 18, °17 


L. R. DeBuys, Maison Blanche Bldg., N. Orleans/|1918. 

John B. Thompson, 109 State St., Bangor... .|Portland, June, 1918 
John Staige Davis, 1211 Cathedral St ‘ Baltimore 
WwW ~~ L. Burrage, 282 Newbury St., Boston. 
F. Warnshuis, 531 Powers Bldg., Gr. Rapids. . 
Thos. McDavitt, 814 Lowry Bldg., St. Paul... Paul, Oct. 10-12,'17 
E. F. Howard, Ist Nat. Bk. Bidg., Vicksburg. i. ies n, ’ May 14 15, °18 


Boston, June 13-14, 1918 


E. J. Goodwin, 3517 Pine St., St. Louis...... Jefferson City, May, "18 
Butte, 1918 

Jos. M. Aikin, 466 Brandeis Block, Omaha. .|Omaha, 1918 

D. E. Sullivan, 7 No. State St., Concord... ..{1918 

Rm. EB. McBride, Las Cewees. Las Cruces, Oct. 4-6, °17 
i\Floyd M. C randall, 17 West 43d St., N. Y....|Albany, May 21-24, 1918 
"|Benjamin K. H Pine Hurst, 1918 

C. D. Selby, 234 Spitzer Bldg., Toledo....... 1918. 


C. A. Thompson, 507 Barnes Bidg., Muskogee|Tulsa, 1918 
Clarence J. McCusker, Corbett Bldg., Portland|Portland, 1918 


R. B. Gibson, Coll. of Med. & Surg., Manila. . |Manila, 1917 

| Agustin R. Laugier, San Juan.............-- San Juan, Dec., ‘17. 

J. W. Leech, 111 Broad St., Providence. .....}1918 

.{R. D. Alway, 202 S. Main St., Aberdeen..... oe 1918 

}Olin W First Nat’l Bank Bldg., Nashville. ./1918 


H. Taylor, Texas State Bk. Bld Fort ha 1918 

.|W. Brown Ewing, 801 Boston Bldg., S S. L. City 

W. G. Ricker, St. Barre, Oct. 11-12, 1917 
Roanoke, Oct. 23-26, 1917 
C. H. Thomson, Walker Bldg., Seattle........ Seattle, 1918 

J. Howard Anderson, Marytown............. Fairmont, Oct. 2-4, 1917 
Milwaukee, Oct. 3-5, 1917 


T. B. Thre .ckmorton, Equitable Bldg., Des Moines| Ft. Dodge, May 8-10, 1918, 
IR 


List of National Societies appeared in this space two weeks ago; officers of the A. M.A. last week. 


Corrections will be appreciated 


| This is why nearly every ped 


(MALT 


Let us send you samples 


the same proportion as milk or 


MEAD JOHNSON & CO., 


An Efficient Sugar for Infant Feeding 


means maximum tolerance, assimilability and gain in weight with 
minimum digestive disturbances and diarrhoea for the infant. 


iatrist prescribes 


DEXTRI-MALTOSE 


SUGAR) 


| in feeding formulae for infants’ diet. 


and literature fully describing the 


simplicity of using Mead’s Dextri-Maltose in any milk mixture in 


cane sugar, but with better results. 


Evansville, Ind. 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


Fones’ Mouth Hygiene New Work 


Just Ready 


The increasing importance of mouth hygiene in its relation to preventive dentistry and to good health is 
coming to be almost universally recognized by the medical and dental professions. A wide-spread interest 
has been manifested in the work which Dr. Fones has been doing in training dental hygienists who shall be 
competent to render scientific and proficient service in dental prophylaxis. The medical profession fully 
realizes that unsanitary mouths with diseased teeth are a very potent factor for ill health and systemic 
infection. Physicians, especially every medical inspector of schools, should possess a copy of this work, and 
they will do well to place a copy‘in the hands of their office assistants. 


Octavo, 530 pages, with 278 engravings and 7 plates. Compiled by Atrrep C. Fores, D.D.S., ore 


Conn. Edited hy 
Evwarp C. Kirk, Sc.D., D.D.S., LL.D., Rost. H. Stranc, M.D., D.D.S., and Atrrep C. Fones, D.D. 


Cloth, $5.00 net. 


Ballenger & Wippern on the Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat 
New (2d) Edition Just Ready 


This is a compact and concise manual for students and practitioners covering the generalized specialty of the 

four organs as it has now developed from clinical experience. It is well known that both authors have had 

an extensive experience in the medical and surgical treatment of these organs which is fully reflected in this 

new edition. It is thoroughly revised and strictly up to date and will be found a valuable aid to students, 

and specialists. 

- mo, 524 pages, with 180 engravings and 8 colored plates. By Howarp Cuiartes Barvencer, M.D., Professor of Oto-Laryn- 
ology in the Chicago Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat College; formerly Instructor in Otology, Rhinology and Laryngology in the 


t niversity of Illinois, School of Medicine, and A. G. WIPPERN, M.D., Formerly Professor of Ophthalmology and Otology, Chi- 
cago Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat College. Cloth, $3.50 net. 


Tuttle & Hurford on Diseases of Children 9° (nits 


Just Ready 


The senior author in the first edition of this work planned a well-balanced text-book which should reflect with 
honest accuracy all essential phases of pediatric knowledge. This ideal has been studiously maintained in 
subsequent editions. In the present edition every topic has been completely rewritten and somewhat extended 
to cover recent advances. All important literature relating to the subject which has appeared in the last 
ten years has been carefully reviewed and deductions therefrom, checked by personal experience, have been 
amalgamated with the earlier text in the construction of new chapters. Practitioners and students will find 
here in convenient and accessible form full guidance in the diagnosis and treatment of diseases of children. 
12mo, 599 pages, with 47 engravings and 3 plates. By George M. Turttie, M.D., Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 


University Medical School; Consulting Physician to St. Louis Children’s Hospital, and Puetes G 
Pediatrics, Washington University Medical School. 


, Washington 
. Hurrorp, M.D., Assistant in 
Cloth, $3.50 net. 


Bucholz on Therapeutic Exercise and Massage ji? nai, 


Just Ready 


This new book supplies the need for a work on the therapeutic use of exercise and massage. While the 
value of these methods is generally conceded, it is equally certain that they are not employed by medical 
practitioners to the extent they deserve. The correct indication for and application of these measures require 
not only a thorough knowledge of anatomy and physiology, but also an understanding of underlying patho- 
logical conditions. Throughout this book the author lays emphasis on these fundamental requisites. In after 
treatment following surgical operations and in orthopedic cases this work is particularly valuable. 


12mo, 427 pages, with 90 engravings. By Cart Hermann Bucnorz, M.D., Director, Medico-Mechanical 


and Hydrotherapeutic 
Departments, Massachusetts General Hospital; Assistant in Orthopedic 


Surgery, Harvard Medical School, Boston. Cloth, $3.25 net. 


Flint’s Manual of Physical Diagnosis nth ie 


Just Ready 


The particular need which this manual fills is the demand of the student and of many graduates in medicine 
for simplicity, directness, exactness, and skill in dealing with physical signs in health and disease. In the 
present edition the editor has retained, and as far as possible augmented by additions and modifications, those 
features which have heretofore so strongly appealed to the student and general reader. Certain minor methods 
of examination, as Inspection, Palpation, etc., have been brought into greater prominence than the distin- 
guished author originally accorded them. Special effort has been exerted to bring the chapters devoted to 


examination of the heart into accord with modern ideas. The subject of Arrhythmia has been rewritten and 
its usual types diagrammatically presented. 


12 mo., 370 pages, illustrated. By Austin Fuint, M.D., LL.D., Late Professor of the Principles and Practice of Medicine and 


of Clinical Medicine in Bellevue Hospital Medical College, etc., Revised by Henry C. Tuacneg, M.S., M.D., Associate 
in Medicine in the College of Physicians and Surgeons of Columbia U niversity; Assistant Attending Physician, Roosevelt and 
Lincoln Hospitals, New York. 


Cloth, $2.50 net. 
706-8-10 Sansom Street 


PUBLISHERs 


NEW YORK 
2 W. Forty-Fifth Street 
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New and Important Books on Nursing 


REED—Obstetrics for Nurses 


This book is the result of 25 years of teaching and practice. It is more comprehensive 
than the usual textbook for nurses and yet the information is put so clearly and so 


readably that it is neither exhausting nor confusing. Thus it becomes a satisfactory guide 
for classes and remains an excellent book for post-graduate reference. That this book fills 
a long-felt want is evidenced by the fact that it has been adopted by the leading hospitals 
and training schools. 


By Cuartes B. Reep, M.D., Obstetrician to Wesley Memorial Hospital, Chicago; Formerly Obstetrician t 


(Gsermat! ind Cook County Hospitals, and late issistant professor f Obstetrics in Northwestern Ur 

sity Medical School; Member and Former President of Chicago Gynecological Society; Member of Chi 
Institute of Medicine; Fellow of American College of Surgeons 375 pages, with 1 strations 


CHRISTIAN—Anatomy for Nurses 


This book is written along lines that should appeal to the nurse who is about to enter the 
hospital for professional training, as well as the nurse who has had long experience. The 
various tissues and organs are thoroughly described and illustrated. There is a complete 


chapter on Histology. The illustrations are all original. 


By Wriitram G. Cruristian, M.D., Professor of Anatomy in the Medical College of Vir 
full-page 


BRIDGE—Manual of Practical Nursing 


This book marks an advance in training school teaching that has been long in arriving 


plates, many in colors. Price, postpaid ..........c.ceceeeee: $1.75 


Too frequently have pupil nurses been required to follow methods “patched up” from 
hastily written notebooks, haphazard bedside instruction by floor nurses, and desultory 
instruction from doctors. In presenting her book the author forestalls mistakes and places 
hospital technic on a teachable basis. 


B.S., R.N., Superintendent and Instructor of Nurses in the W 


University Training School for Nurses, St. Louis. 84 pp., interleaved. Price, postpaid ....... shes CD 


PEARCE—MAC LEOD—Fundamentals of Human Physiology 


The object kept in view in the preparation of the present volume has been to give an 
elementary, yet comprehensive, review of the various facts and theories which go to form 
the modern science of human physiology. A complete chapter on Hygiene is included. 


Bripce 


By R. G. Pearce, B.A., M.D., Formerly Assistant in Physiology, University of Ilinois, aid J. J. R. Mac 
Leov, M.B., D.P.H., Professor of Physiology, Western Reserve University 320 pages, 6x9, with 71 illus 
trations, and & colored plates. Price, silk cloth binding 


“SRE Sign the attached coupon and mail today 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Gentlemen: 


C. V. Mosby Company, Medical Publishers 


801-807 Metropolitan Bldg., 
ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 


Nurses, $1.75; Bridge—Pra 
tical Nursing, $1.00; Pearce 
iman Physiology, $2.25 lor 7 
h I enclose check for $....., % 


charge to my account. \ [Canadian Agency: McAinsh & Co., Ltd., T to, Cc i } 


Send for complete catalogue of medical books. 
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For Your Practical Working Library 


These standard volumes have been so extensively revised as to necessitate com- 
pletely resetting and printing from new plates. Many new illustrations have been 
added. Whatever earlier editions you may have, you will find it distinctly worth 


while to have these new editions, containing the latest scientific practice at your 
command. 


Williams on Obstetrics 


Every chapter in this book, in fact, almost every page, has been rewritten. New matter 
has been added concerning the development and structure of the placenta, the endometrium 
at menstruation and the relation between ovulation and menstruation. The physiology of 
the ductless glands has been considered in greater detail, and the metabolism of normal 
and abnormal pregnancy brought up to date. The use of twilight sleep and nitrous oxid 
anesthesia at the time of labor, new types of Cesarean section and the effect of syphilis 
upon pregnancy are fully discussed. The recent fundamental work on premature separa- 
tion of the normally implanted placenta is incorporated. New facts are presented on the 


mechanism of the third stage of labor, etc., etc. Obstetrics, by J. Whitridge Williams, M.D., Professor of 


Obstetrics in Johns Hopkins Unwersity. Fourth revised edition, 1029 pages with seventeen plates and 685 other illustra- 
tions. Cloth, $7.00 net. 


Keyes on Urology 


Not only has nearly every page of this famous work of Dr. Keyes, treating of the Genito- 
Urinary Organs seen some change; but in addition, the revised edition has: new methods 
of cystoscopic diagnosis (many radiographic illustrations inserted), entire retreatment of 
infections of the kidney and renal tuberculosis, added material on urethroscopy and vesi- 
culotomy, complete revision of section on Prostatism, most up-to-daté point of view in ref- 
erence to treatment of syphilis, etc., ete. 


7 Urology, by Edward L. Keyes, Jr., M.D., Professor of Urology in 
Cornell University Medical College. 


Revised edition, 926 pages with 18 plates and 204 other illustrations, Cloth, $6.50 net. 


Pusey on Dermatology 


fo the general practitioner skin cases are always among the most troublesome. Pusey’s 
book has always been an able assistant in treating them. The new writing of this work 
makes it one of the most extensive treatises on dermatology in English. Every portion 
of the book has been completely revised and in many parts entirely rewritten. Special 
attention has been paid to the arrangement of the text, making it more convenient for ref- 
erence. The new illustrations are especially valuable feature. — principtes and Practice of De» 


tology, by William Allen Pusey, M.D., Emeritus Professor of Dermatology in the Unwersity of Illinois. Third revi ed 
edition, 1243 pages with 54 plates and 466 other illustrations. Cloth, $7.00 net. 


THESE ARE APPLETON BOOKS 


— 


Why Wait? Slip This Into an Envelope Now and Mave the Book You Need Immediately 
D. APPLETON & COMPANY 


35 West 32d Street, New York 

send at once prepaid (or charge to my account) 
the books checked. 

Kaves’ ($6.50) 
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A New Macmillan Medical War Manual 


The object of this handbook is to present a concise account of the chief 
chemical antiseptics which have been found useful for surgical purposes 
during the present war. The unparalled severity and frequency of wound infec- 
tion found there has led to considerable advances in our knowledge of these 
antiseptics, and of methods for their successful employment as found in Dr. 
Dakin’s recent broad experience on the various European War fronts. We 
therefore believe that this work will prove of invaluable use to surgeons and 

: others in this country who are now taking up military or industrial duties 
Dakin & connected with the care of the wounded. The current European practice is here 
Dunham’s for the first time collected into concrete condensed form. The book contains results 

of much of the investigation carried out under the direction of the British 
Handbook of Medical Research Committee. /t also presents, for the first time, unique methods 
Antiseptics of using certain disinfectants for the sterilization of drinking water and the 

disinfection of hospital ships, together with simple apparatus invented by Dr. 

Dakin and succesfully used by him under actual war conditions with the French 

and British Army Medical Services 

By Henry Drysdale Dakin, D. Sc., F. I. ¢ F. R. S., and Edward Kellogg Dunham, M. D., Emeritus 


Professor of Pathology, University and Bellevue Hospital Medical College; Major, Medical Officers Reserve 
Corps, 1! S. Army Pocket handbook size; about 150 pages Ready Shortly. Probable price, $1.25 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 
64-66 Fifth Avenue 608 Mission Street 26th St. and Prairie Ave. 


Special Combination Offer 


TO JOURNAL SUBSCRIBERS 


The Archives of Internal Medicine - - - - $4.00 $3.00 
American Journal of Diseases of Children - - - - 3.00 2.00 
Both Journals - - - - - - - - 7.00 5.00 


These journals are for the man who wishes to keep up to the minute on the new opinions, 
experiments and discoveries in their special fields. Very stimulating—always practical. 


The ARCHIVES of INTERNAL MEDICINE AMERICAN JOURNAL of DISEASES of CHILDREN 


Physicians who have opportunity for wide practical experi General practitioners who feel that they are not as well 


clinical and laboratory work contribute the articles prepared for pediatric work as they should be will find in 

New diagnostic signs and recently ob this journal just what they want. In treating children you 

, ions of diseases receive full dis are obliged to depend largely upon objective symptoms and 

ission and they are presented in such a clear explanatory hence it is necessary to have an intimate acquaintance with 
way that the reader not fail to grasp the important clin and frequent review of recent exact methods of diagnosis 
ical significance of the subjects This publication will prove a valuable guide to the general 
In so far as is possible, the subject matter of this journal practitioner in this special work. Most of the papers selected 
is ipplemented by photomicrographic reproductions and present the discussion from the clinical side. At the close 
graphic illustrations of variations in temperature curves, trac of an article a brief summary of its contents is given so that 
ings, and other descriptive illustrations which have been gath the busy physician can review the essentials of the subject 
ered and recorded by various writers after clinical observa and apply it in his daily work. Theoretical and laboratory 
tion of the conditions under discussion. Its articles are fully papers are especialy summarized in this way so as to increase 


illustrated and discussion of cases fully covered their practical value 


Take advantage NOW of this special combination offer 


SAMPLE COPIES.-—Upon receipt of 4c in stamps to cover postage, we will mail « 
sample copy and subscription rates. If samples of both journals are desired, send 8c. 


AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 535 North Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


invite comparison 


| When you administer a hypodermatic tablet solution you want prompt 
| action. You want a definite therapeutic result. | 


If you use a tablet of our manufacture you have assurance that both | 
objects will be achieved. 


HYPODERMATIC TABLETS 


P. D. & CO. 


are prepared from rigidly tested materials—materials that are guaranteed 
as to identity, purity and potency. : 


content of each tablet is accurately determined. The medicament is 
uniformly subdivided by an unerring mechanical process, giving assur- | 
ance that the active component is present in the precise amount indi- 


cated by the label. 


Hypodermatic Tablets, P. D. & Co., insure definite dosage. The | 


Hypodermatic Tablets, P. D. & Co., are freely soluble. They 


dissolve completely in lukewarm water in a very few seconds. 


Hypodermatic Tablets, P. D. & Co., are molded by a process that 


insures firmness. They are not liable to break or crumble in shipping = 
or handling. a 


Test our hypodermatic tablets with those of any other manufacture. : 
We invite comparison. : 


ome Parke, Davis & Co. 


50 Years of Pharmaceutical Progress 
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Mulford 
Serums and Serobacterins 


Essential in 


War and Peace! 


Diphtheria Antitoxin 

For the Prevention and Treatment of Diphtheria 
Tetanus Antitoxin 

For the Prevention and Treatment of Tetanus ( Lock-jaw) 
Antipneumococcic Serum 

“Type I” and Polyvalent, for the Treatment of Pneumonia 
Antimeningitis Serum . 

For the Treatment of Cerebrospinal Meningitis 
Antistreptococcic Serum 

For the Treatment of Streptococcic Infection 
Antidysenteric Serum 

For the Treatment of Bacillary Dysentery 
Antianthrax Serum 

For the Treatment of Human Anthrax 
Typho Serobacterin | 

For the Prevention and Treatment of Typhoid Fever 
Cholera Serobacterin 

For Preventive Immunization against Asiatic Cholera 
Neisser Serobacterin 

For the Treatment of Gonorrhea 
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Mulford Products “Are the Standard” 


These Serums and Serobacterins are prepared by methods and are adjusted 
to standards, many of which originated in our Laboratories 


WORKING BULLETINS AND LITERATURE MAILED ON REQUEST 


H. K. MULFORD CO., Philadelphia, U.S.A. 


Manufacturing and Biological Chemists aes 
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ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


Stanolind 


Trede Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 


Liquid Paraffin 


(Medium Heavy) 


Tasteless — Odorless — Colorless 


In Treating Hemorrhoids 


GS reverse Liquid Paraffin, used regularly, very 


generally relieves hemorrhoids and fissure, even when 
of some years’ standing. 


Since these morbid conditions are usually the result of 
constipation, and are aggravated by straining, Stanolind 
Liquid Paraffin aids by rendering the intestinal contents 
less adhesive, by allaying irritation and thus by permitting 
the diseased tissues to become healed. 


Where a contraindication for operative treatment exists, 
the use of Stanolind Liquid Paraffin in these conditions 
will frequently give relief from distressing symptoms and 
may even permit the parts to be restored to a condition 
where operative procedure may be postponed. 


The special advantage of Stanolind Liquid Paraffin lies 
in the fact that its beneficial effects are not diminished by 
continual use, as is the case with almost any other laxative. 


Stanolind Liquid Paraffin acts by lubrication and by add- 
ing bulk to the indigestible intestinal residue. 

A trial quantity with informative 

booklet will be sent on request. 


Standard Oil Company 
Undiana) 

72 West Adams Srreet 
Chicago, U.S.A, 5 
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Recommend 


PAT. OFF. 


BISCUITS 


~*~ For the Relief of Constipation 


HE value of bran in specific cases has long 

been recognized by many physicians—but 
heretofore it has generally been necessary for 
the patient to mix the bran with other cereals 
or to bake bran bread or bran muffins to make it 
palatable. BRAN-EATA BISCUITS are offered 
as a happy solution of the bran problem. These 
crisply toasted biscuits are ready cooked and 
ready to serve—they are nutritive, delicious when 
broken up in milk and cream—and each biscuit 
contains sufficient bran to prove effective. 


Doctor— 


On request we will gladly and freely send you a 
full size package of BRAN-EATA BISCUITS. 
A trial in your own household will convince you 
of their beneficial effects. Write us TODAY. 


GRAIN PRODUCTS COMPANY 


OF SAINT LOUIS 


Many of your patients would be made happy 
if they were allowed to have coffee. 


When the stimulant caffeine is contra-indi- 
cated, coffee, from which 95% of the caffeine 
has been removed, is usually allowed. 


Professor Von Noorden, in Disorders of Met- 
abolism, page 94, 
“IT should like to call particular attention 
in this place to caffeine-free coffee (trade 
mark ‘Hag’) that has a very satisfying 
taste and iqearperates only very slight 
quantities of caffeine. 


KAFFEE HAG is real coffee, in the whole 
bean, from which 95% of the caffeine has been 
removed. 


Write for a sample package—gratis. 


KAFFEE HAG CORPORATION 
225 Fitth Avenue New York City 


DIARSENOL 


PRICES EFFECTIVE MAY, 1917 


Ampoules of 0.6 Gram, each ee 
0.5 

1.80 

. 

| 

DISCOUNTS 


On orders for 10 Ampoules (may be assorted) 
10% discount. 


On orders for 25 Ampoules (may be assorted) 
20% discount. 
All prices duty paid 


All delivery charges prepaid on 
orders for 25 Ampoules or more. 


TERMS CASH WITH ORDER 


Supplied by 
LANSPEARY’S' LIMITED 
(Orders shipped within 24 hours after receipt of same) 

33 Ouellette Ave. WINDSOR, ONT. 


STANDARD CHEMICAL CO 


RADIUM ELEMENT CONTENT AND 
DELIVERY DATE GUARANTEED 


Applicator 


Radium Chemical Company 
General Offices and Laboratories 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


| | | | 
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Wa 
MAKE THEM HAPPY! 

U.S, Bureau 
4 of Standards 
Measurement 
Type “A” 
Dermatological 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


In War and Peace, “First Aid’’ is now a National Thought. 
Interest in “ First Aid” is Interest in Iodine. 
Interest in Iodine is Interest in 


IOCAMFEN 


(about 7% % free Iodine) 


Smooth, stable, well-adhering, concentrated, economical liquid, produced by the 
interaction, and-composed exclusively, of 
Iodine, Camphor and Phenol. 


‘‘Active Iodine in a Co-Active Vehicle” 


Penetration, Protracted Action, Pain-Relief, Stimulation, Granulation. 
gynecological, dermatological and general medical 
indications of free Iodine. 


All surgical, 


Manufactured by us in the U.S.A. and furnished in One, Four and Eight 
Ounce Bottles. Gratis sample on request. 


SCHERING & GLATZ, Inc., 150 Maiden Lane, New York 


In Making Ampules 


“the S & D way,”’ there’s but one end-result worked for— 
QUALITY. 


We buy—or more often make—the chemicals and assay 
them so as to be sure that they are up to the top-notch 
standard. Then we dissolve the chemicals, sterilize the solu- 
tions, sterilize the tubes, fill them under the most exacting 
aseptic conditions and with exceptional care so as to be sure 
that just the right amount of the solution is in each tube, 


label, pack, and then we have ampules that spell QUALITY 
all over. 


And these are the Aseptic Ampules we offer to you thru your 
druggist—the most convenient way for you. 


Have you our Ampule List on file? 


SHARP & DOHME 


Baltimore 
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Some new ideas 
on the proper dietary 
for invalids and convalescents 


‘The Economics 
of Nutrition 


Every physician who has occasion to 
prescribe food suitable for convalescents 
or invalids will welcome new ideas on 
this critical subject. 


Wish nates on the invalid dietary 


Our new booklet, “The Economics of 
Nutrition,” just from the press, is an at- 
tractive brochure embodying much valu- 
able information on this important sub- 
ject, written from a scientific, medical 
standpoint. 


We shall be glad to send free a copy of this booket to any 
physician who cares to have it. It sets forth, among other 
things, the facts about Ovaltine as a food. 


Send name and address to American Depot 
THE WANDER COMPANY 
Dept. 2 23 North Franklin St., Chicago 


DR. A. WANDER, ANON. 
BERNE. SWITLERLAND 


mM 


Hatroducing an ideal alterative. 


O;: value in locomotor ataxia and all lesions of tertiary syphilis. 
ML, be given in doses ot ', grain to 5 grains. 
Todin content: 78.5 per cent. 


IN. untoward effects when judiciously employed. 
Exsily administered. 


Accepted by the Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry for inclusion in New and Nonofficial Remedies. 


Siomine is marketed in capsules only. Doses: Clinical Reports on the use of SIOMINE 
\%, & and 1 grain; 2 and 5 grains. will be appreciated. 


Write for Booklet on Internal Iodin and SIOMINE Medication. 
Manufactured by 


HOWARD-HOLT COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


Manufacturing Pharmacists, CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
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PRESCRIBE 
HORLICK’S 


A 


FOR INFANT | 

NURSING MOTHER 
INVALID AND J|\ 

CONVALESCENT 


AY IDEAL tuncn Foo TABLE ORIN 
This is the season when precaution must solving in Water Oni 


Di 
be exercised against the dangers which af ghee 
abound in raw milk. MALTED MILK CO» 


The safety of Horlick’s is doubly assured. 


It is clean, it is sealed air-tight. 


TT 


And with its quality comes dependability, uniformity and palatability. 
So that patients are protected by its safety, strengthened by its easily 
digested and well balanced nourishment, and pleased by its taste. 


Horlick’s Malted Milk Company Racine, Wis. 
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In the Treatment of 


Cystitis—Urethritis 
Pyelitis—Prostatitis—Bacilluria 
HELMITOL 


ACTS AS 


An Efficient Urinary Antiseptic 


Agreeable of Administration—Generally Well-Tolerated 
by the Gastro-Intestinal and Urinary Tract. 


Conveniently taken in Tablets, which readily dissolve. 


Supplied in 5 gr. tablets, bottles of 25 and 100, and in powder in ounces. 
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BORCHERDT’S— 
MALT SOUP-EXTRACT 


A STANDARD AMERICAN PRODUCT 


(Free From Alcohol) 
For Preparing MALT SOUP 


Of Recognized Value in the Treatment of Infants Suffering from Marasmus, Atrophy and Malnutrition. 


Typical Malt Soup Results are obtained by using BORCHERDT'S MALT SOUP-EXTRACT, usual! weight increase, marked 
change in character of stools and generally a satisfactory improvement 


BeRcHERSTS MALT SOUP-EXTRACT is composed solely of Malt Extract and Potassium Carbonate in their correct pro- 
portion according to the original Malt Soup Formula. SAMPLES AND LITERATURE ON REQUEST 


BORCHERDT MALT EXTRACT Co., 217 N. Lincoln St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


You can depend on 
Merck’s Chemicals 


PILLING BLOOD PRESSURE Outfit 


Auscultatory Method Consisting of 


FAUGHT POCKET 


22s: Faught Pocket Apparatus 


PRESSURE 
and G-PPILLING SON CO. PHILADA. PA. 


Pilling Bracelet Stethoscope 
Both Complete in a POCKET CASE 


with Signed Certificate by Dr. Faught and copy of Blood Pressure Primer. 
. G. P. PILLING & SON co. Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE ACTI VE PRINCIPLE OF SANDALWOOD OIL 
Used with conspicuous success in 


Gonorrhea, Cystitis, Vesical Catarrh, Etc. 


ASTIER LABORATORIES E. FOUGERA & CO. 


45, Rue du Docteur Blanche, Paris, France 90 Beekman Street, New York 
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A Satisfactory Food 


snould first be easily digested—then easily —— as and wholesome. 
All the above factors must be considered if the food is to enjoy the confidence of 


| ark 7300den 
FAGLE 


BRAND 
CONDENSED 


MILK 


THE ORIGINAL 


for nearly sixty years has enjoyed this confidence, which 
is reflected in the consistently reliable quality of the 
product. 


m Samples, Analysis, and Literature will be mailed 
cach receipt of professional card. 

acl 


BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK COMPANY 


Est. 1857 “Leaders of Quality’’ New York 
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MADE IN AMERICA 


Maltine Malt Soup Extract 


—with which the preparation of Malt Soup becomes easy 
and satisfactory. 


Pamphlet reflecting the views of Dr. KELLER will be sent 
to physicians on application. 


THE MALTINE COMPANY, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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A Stitch In Time— 


Without Waste All the Serological Tests 


Tissue Examinations 


STERILIZED 
No. EMERGENCY CATGUT- 2 


(CHROMIC) 


Autogenous Vaccines, Etc. 


Send for containers and 
Instruction Booklet 


HORN © SAWTELL 
YORK ano 


Moderate Prices 


20-inch lengths, plain and chromic, all sizes Our names and reputations stand back of our work. 
A dozen tubes in a box. A Dollar a box Established 1904 
Face and Scalp Lacerations Clinical—Analytical 
For) Crushed and Lacerated Fingers | 
uring the Summer Season we urge 1e@ im- 
—— ) The “extra” suture or ligature for ortance of an aualysis of well waters and 
finishing the major operation eee 
“Vaart #0774» EMERGENCY CATGUT 
Order from Your Dealer, CHICAGO LABORATORY ! 
or Sent, Upon Receipt of Price, by Phone Rand. 3610 Priv. Exch. 
25 E. Washington St. CHICAGO, ILL. Es = 
VAN HORN and SAWTELL ‘ id 
New York, U.S.A. > London, England 4 SS OFT 
15-17 E. 40th Street “N? 31-33 High Holborg RALPH W. WEBSTER, MLD. Ph.D., Chemical Dept. 


THOMAS L. DAGG, M.D., Pathological Dept. 
C. CHURCHILL CROY Bacteriological Dept. 


Winkley Artificial Limb Co. 


LARGEST MANUFACTORY OF ARTIFICIAL LEGS IN THE WORLD 


ates mprove aten 

Adjustable Double Stip Arts fe fal 

with SpongeRubber <4 


English Willow 


Warranted Not to Chafe the Stump 


: PERFECT FIT GUARANTEED 


This cut 


poyeyudue stop 


OUTER SOCKET 


From Casts and Measurements glo 
tion six i 
WITHOUT LEAVING HOME a 
the Knee, 
Thousands of our Slip Socket Legs now being worn. with inside 
U. 8. Government Manufacturers nl out 
order to 
ta This is the Leg that is being recommended and ordered by so many show its 
of the leading physicians and surgeons. tion, 


Send for our Large New Itustrated Catalog 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U.S.A. 


| oN, 
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PRODUCTS 


Look for the Oval Label— 


Safeguards Health 


N uncertain times like the present, when food sources are more or less unreliable, it 
becomes the doctor’s duty to advise his patients where they can secure true food values 
—the nourishment, appetizing taste and cleanly preparation that good health demands. 


The doctor can recommend Armour’s Quality Products and use them on his own table with 


every confidence, because the high standard indicated by the Armour Oval Label will be 
maintained, 


Regardless of conditions, Armour will not risk the reputation built upon fifty years of food 
preparation and backed by an investment of more than $100,000, 000. 


The Oval Label, the mark which Armour reserves to identify the top grade of each pure 


food they produce, will continue to represent the best selection from the farms, fisheries, 
orchards and dairies of all America. 


We will be glad to send without charge to any physician who requests it, our new booklet, 


“Seeing Armour’s’’ which in picture and text gives important and interesting facts about 
our business. Write for your copy today. 


ARMOUR «xe COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
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AMERICAN 


MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


THE JOURNAL oF THE 


AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


535 N. Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. 
Phone, Superior 884. Cable Address ‘Medic, Chicago”’ 


Subscription prices, per annum in advance, 
including postage: Domestic, $5.00; Canadian, 
$6.50; Foreign, £1 12s. 


Domestic rates include United States, Cuba, 
Mexico, awaii, Guam, Porto Rico, Canal 
Zone and Philippines. 

SINGLE COPIES of 
previous calendar year, 15 cents; two years 
old, 20 cents; three years old, 25 cents; in 
other words, 5 cents additional is charged for 
each year preceding the last calendar year. 


REMITTANCES should be made 
by check, draft, registered letter, money or 
express order. Currency should not be sent 
unless the letter is registered. Stamps in 
amounts under one dollar are acceptable. 
Make all checks, etc., payable to “AMERICAN 
Mepicat Association.” 


WARNING: Pay no money to an agent 
unless he presents a letter showing authority 
for making collection. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS onotice 
should give both old and new address, and state 
whether change is permanent or temporary. 


WHEN COMMUNICATIONS 
concern more than one subject — manuscript, 
news items, reprints, change of address, pay- 
ment of subscription, somberanio, information 
wanted, etc.—correspondents will confer a favor 
and will secure more prompt attention if they 
will write on a separate sheet for each subject. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


First advertising forms go to press ten days 
in advance of the date of issue. In sending in 
copy time must be allowed for setting up adver- 
tisements and for sending proofs. Advertising 
rates on request. 


CONTRIBUTIONS 
EXCLUSIVE PUBLICATION: 


Articles are accepted for ee on con- 
dition that they are contributed solely to this 
journal, 


COPYRIGHT: Matter appearing in 
Tue Journat or THe AmeERICAN 
AssociaTion is covered by copyright, but as 
a general thing, no objection will be made 
to the reproduction in reputable medical jour- 
nals of anything in the columns of Tue 
Journat if proper credit be given. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TYPEWRITTEN: 
Contributions should be typewritten — doubdie- 
spaced and with ample margins. The expense 
is small to the author—the satisfaction is great 
to the editor and printer. We cannot promise 
to return unused manuscript, but try to do so 
in every instance. Used manuscript is not 
returned. Manuscripts should not rolled. 


ILLUSTRATIONS: Half-tones and 
zine etchings will be furnished by Tue Journar 
when catiglactery photographs or drawings are 
supplied by the author. Negatives are not 
acceptable. Each illustration, table, etc., should 
bear the author’s name on the back. Photo- 
graphs should be clear and distinct; drawings 
should be made in black ink on white paper. 
Used photographs and drawings are returned 
after the article is published. 


ANONYMOUS CONTRIBVU- 
TIONS, whether for ponies, for informa- 
tion, or in the way of criticism, are consigned 
to the waste-basket. 

NEWS: Our readers are requested to 
send in items of news, also marked copies of 
newspapers containing matters of interest to 
physicians. fe shall be glad to know the 
name of the sender in every instance. 


PRICE LIST 


A price list describing the various publica- 
tions of the Association, for example: Quar- 
terly Cumulative Index to Current Medical 
Literature, American Medical Directory, Hand- 
book of Therapy, Laws Regulating Practice, 
New and Nonofficial Remedies, Nostrums and 
| Pamphlets on Defense of Research, 
sreat American Fraud, Propaganda for Reform 
in Proprietary Medicines, Pamphlets on Med- 
ical Fakes and Fakers, will be sent on request. 


this and the 


AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 
535 N. Street, Cmicaco 


PRACTICAL, COURSE 
EAR, NOSE and THROAT 


covering Anatomy, Operative Surgery, 
Examination, Diagnosis and Treatment 
Classes Limited—Courses Begin Oct. 15, 1917 
and Nov. 12, 1917 
Post Graduate Medical School 
2400 Dearborn Bt. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Courses in Anatomy, Pathology, Diseases, Treat- 
' ment, and Operative Surgery of the 


EAR, NOSE and THROAT 
Classes Limited. Courses begin 
Nov. &, 1917— Jan. 7—Mar. 14, 1918 
For information address 


ALBERT H. ANDREWS, M.D., 32 N. State St., Chicage 


OPHTHALMOLOGY 


Special Courses given inthe Anatomy, Physiology, Path- 
ology and Diseases of the Eye and its Appendages. Also 
in Ophthalmoscopy, Refraction ani Ophthalmic Surgery 
Instruction is didactic, clinical and on animals and ca- 
daver. Classeslimited. Write, 


T. J. Williams, M.D., F.R.C.S., Edin. 
30 N. Michigan Blvd. Chicago 


SCHOOL of PATHOLOGY 
and OPERATIVE SURGERY 


Gives special courses in Individual Instruc- 
tion, in General! Surgery, Gynecology, Genito- 
Urinary, Ear, Nose and ‘I brost, Brain and 
Bone Surgery on the Cadaver. 

For information address 


John McAllister, M.D., 43 W. 48th St., New York City 


Practical and Theoretical Courses in 
EAR, NOSE AND THROAT 


Anatomy, Surgery on the cadaver and 
the living, Functional testing and Histo- 
pathology. For information address 


Dr. Julius Auerbach, Dr: Sigmund A. Agatston 
160 W. 96th Street New York City 


The Navy 


Get Ready 


Army. Navy, Govern- 


Needs You! ment and State Board 


Examinations. Prepares Physicians in All Branches 
of Medicine, Surgery and subjects required by the 
Government. 
Write for Free Booklet and 
Mail Quiz particulars 
FOMON MEDICAL REVIEW COURSE 
11 Ashland Ave. CHICAGO 


Operative Surgery 
Special course in general surgery. operative 
technique and gynecologic surgery given to 
physicians. Enrolment limited to THREE. 
First assistantship. No cadaver or dog-work. 
For particulars address, 
DR. MAX THOREK 
AMERICAN HOSPITAL, 846-856 Irving Park Boulevard, CHICAGO 


WASSERMANN TEST $5.00 


(Including Noguchi Control Test) 

Expert work and prompt reports assured 
Reports telegraphed without extra charge. Fee list and con- 
tainers mailed on request. 

PACIFIC WASSERMANN LABORATORIES 


San Francisco, Cal., Pacific Bldg. 
Leos Angeles. Cal., Hollingsworth Bidg. 
Oakland, Cal.. Physicians’ Bldg. 
Seattle, Wash., ‘reen Bldg. 


Wassermann Laboratory 
2159 Madison St., CHICAGO 


Alcoholic Luetic Liver Extract and Ambo- 
ceptors furnished. assermann Test, Au- 
togenous Vaccines, Pathological Specimens 
examined. Intravenous Gravity Outfit. 


GUINEA PIGS FOR SALE 


Free Instructions how to do the Wassermann Test. 


Business Opportunities 


Advertisements under the following headings 
cost $1.50 for 30 words or less, additional words 


5e each. This rate applies for each insertion. 
WANTED Sanitaria 
Apparatus Partnership Drug Stores 
Situation Locations for Sanit. 
~>-4 FOR SALE FOR RENT 
Locati Apparatus EXCHANGE 
Locum Tenens Practice MISCELLANEOUS 


RESULTS are better when an advertisement 
receives several consecutive insertions, and to 
those who remit $6 ($6.25 if answers are to 
be sent through this office) for four insertions 
of a 30-word advertisement we will give, free, 
two more insertions provided the first four do 
not consummate a deal. 

NOTICE FOR FREE INSERTIONS.—Two free 
insertions are given advertisers who have not 
closed a deal after four consecutive insertions. 
We cannot permit advertisers to order six inser- 
tions in advance unless six times the one time 
rate is paid. Notice for free insertions must 
be received after the fourth appearance of the 
advt. and within two weeks following. 
COUNTING WORDS.—Two initials, each ab- 
breviation, figures consisting of five numerals 
or less are counted as separate words. Head- 
ings, and name and address are part of adver- 


tisement. Whea answers are sent “ AMA— 
the key, “Add—% AMA” is considered four 
words. Count words carefully. Write your 


copy plainly. 


For the following classifications the rate is 
$1.60 for 20 words or less—additional words 


8c each. This rate applies for each insertion 
No gratuitous insertions given under these head- 
ings. 
Automobiles Educational Vacation Trips 
Auto accessories Publishers Typewriters 
arriages Tr. Sch. for Nurses Printers 
i urses Wanted Salesmen 


Miscellaneous Commercial Advts. 
SPECIAL NOTE—A fee of 25c. is charged advertisers 


who have answers sent @ A.M.A. No information can be 
furnished on keyed advertisements. Do not wire or write us 
for an address; mail your letter placing key number on cnvel- 
ope and it will be promptly forwarded. 


Classified Ads. are payable in advance. To 
avoid delay in publishing remit with order 


OVER 50% of the classified ads are keyed, answers being 
sent in care of The Journal; each week we transmit to adver- 
tisers over 500 replies. 

Occasionally we receive notification from one who has 
answered an advertisement stating that he has had no repiy 
and asking if his letter was transmitted. Letters +ent in our 
care are forwarded promptly, but naturally we cannot compe! 
an advertiser to answer all replies he receives. 

It is advisable to send copies instead of original references 


For current issue, ad must reach us by 4:30 p. m. Monday 
Journal A.M.A., 535 WN. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


N. B.—We exclude from our columns all 
known questionable ads. and appreciate notifica- 
tion from our readers relative to any misrepre- 
sentation. 


APPOINTMENTS 
WANTED — A LABORATORY WORKER 


qualified to teach is wanted to take over the 
work in clinical laboratory diagnosis at the 
Medical Department of the Gniversity cf 
Georgia; in the beginning the salary will be 
$1,800 a year; also a laboratory assistant in 
physiology; salary $1,200; training in chemis 
try and biology is desirable; experience in 
teaching not necessary; applications should .in 


licate qualifications and experience. Add. 
Medical Department, University of Georgia, 
University Place, Augusta, Ga. A 


ASSISTANTS WANTED 
WANTED—IMMEDIATELY — ASSISTANT 


in an industrial hospital in northern Michi- 
gan; 
minor 
3018 


and 


Add. 


large general 
surgery; 


B, 
WANTED — 


practice, obstetrics 
single man preferred. 
fA. 


ASSISTANT FOR ONE OR 
two years; general practice, New England; 
first year $900 and maintenance; state age 

and nationality first letter. Dr. Griswold, Ken- 

sington, Conn, 


WANTED — ASSISTANT IN GENERAL 

practice ard sanitarium in village within 50 
miles of New York; excellent opening for 
first-class -man who wants permanent location; 
salary; single man preferred; state references 
in first letter. Add. 2957 B, % AMA. 


(Continued on page 22) 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


Tonics and Sedatives 


Said Miinsterberg: “Men of the 
_genius of Kant and Goethe and Bee- 
thoven may have been born among the 
old German tribes two thousand years 
ago as well as among their descendants 
of a later century, but the Beethoven of 
that time would simply have beaten the 
drum better than his neighbors.” But 
this was written before the late Profes- 


sor Miinsterberg had the opportunity to | 


see the German Beethovens and Goethes 
of today all beating the.drum together. 
ENGLISH AS SHE IS ROTTEN 
Charley Towne, the magazine editor and 
poet, was once asked to act as the judge of 
a prize-story competition, open to all aspirants. 
A huge bundle of manuscripts was submitted 
to him. Selecting a bulky envelope at 
random, he opened it and withdrew from it 
a great number of sheets of foolscap, covered on 
both sides of the pages with fine writing, done 
in purple ink and in a feminine hand. 
He promptly resigned. Later, when asked 
what manuscript he had taken, he could not 
remember the title. He did remember the 
first sentence. It read: 
“The day the ball was to be that night 
dawned auspiciously.” 
SHE HAS ANOTHER DOCTOR NOW 
“What seems to.be the trouble?” asked the 
doctor, as he sat down beside Mrs. Nagg. 
“I have a tired feeling,” replied Mrs. Nagg. 
“Tired feeling, eh?” said the doctor. “Let 
me see your tongue.” 


A Fatal Parasite 


INSANE MOTHER KILLS 
BABY WITH ROCK AND 
FLEES. 


—Headline, Chicago Tribune. 


A LARGE CLASS 

One of the members of a committee of in- 
spection on its tour of a certain penitentiary 
found himself in conversation with one of the 
convicts. The latter was disposed to be con- 
fidential, and thus unburdened himself: 

“It is a terrible thing to be known by a 
number instead of a name, and to feel that 
all my life I shall be an object of suspicion 
among the police.” 

“But you will not be alone, my friend,” 
said the visitor, consolingly. “The same thing 
happens to people who own automobiles.”—New 


York Times. 


A SIMPLE DIAGNOSIS 

“IT am as sane as any of you!” declared the 
man who was being examined for bats in his 
cupola. “I can conduct a business transaction 
as satisfactorily as you can. Why, yesterday, 
I sold my motor car to pay off the mortgage 
on my home, and og 

“Crazy as a bed quilt!” cried the gentlemen 
of the jury, in one voice.—Judge. 

A MATTER OF DIET 

A Washington man tells of a dinner at a 
hotel in that city at which were a number of 
gentlemen interested in various reforms. Apout 
the most conspicuous of these was a man who 
talked loudly against both vivisection and the 
eating of meat. He afforded great interest 
to a certain obscure physician. 

Toward the end of the dinner the latter 
leaned forward and said to the man first men- 
tioned: 

“Pardon me, but am I not to understand 
that you are both an antivivisectionist and a 
vegetarian?” 

“Your understanding is correct.” 

“Then,” continued the doctor, “you will 
probably be greatly shocked to learn that you 
have just eaten a live caterpillar with your 
lettuce salad.” 


NATIONAL PATHOLOGICAL LABORATORIES 


(INCORPORATED) 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
44865 OLIVE ST. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
5 S. WABASH AVE. 


18 E. 41ST ST. 


Send For Fee List 


WASSERMANN TEST spine $5.00 


The more than 25,000 Wassermann tests made in our labor- 
atories assures you proper technique and dependable results. 
We make the classical test. Any of the various modifications 
will be made if desired without extra charge. 


Sterile container, with needle, sent gratis on request. 


LANGE’S COLLOIDAL GOLD 
TEST $5.00 


This is perhaps the most valuable test which we now possess 
for the differentiation of diseases of the central nervous 
system. The reaction obtained with this test with the fluids 
of paretics is absolutely pathognomonic of that condition. 
It differentiates syphilis on other types of lesions of the 
central nervous system. 


EXAMINATION OF PATHO- 


LOGICAL TISSUE - - $5.00 


AUTOGENOUS VACCINES - $5.00 


In the treatment of 


Bronchial Asthma Chronic Bronchitis Sinus Infection Carbuncles 
Furuncles Acne Bladder and Urethral Infections 


The exciting organism is identified and isolated. Cultures 
are made both aerobically and anaerobically. The vaccine 
is furnished in a single container or in ampules in graduated 
doses. Directions for collection of specimens sent upon 


MERCURIAL (GREY) OIL - $1.50 


One of the New and Nonofficial remedies. A valuable agent 
n the treatment of syphilis. Put up in graduated syringes, 
each containing 10 average doses. Credit of 50c upon return 
of syringe. Descriptive pamphlet sent upon request. 


SMEARS - - 


Tubercle Bacilli Diphtheria 


$1.00 


Gonococci Malaria Parasites, etc. 


Send For Fee List 
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ASSOCIATION 


Telephone Randolph 7688-7689 
THE MICHIGAN BOULEVARD BUILDING 
X-RAY LABORATORY 
30 N. Michigan Ave., Cor. Washington St. 
CHICAGO 


Dental Department—Suite 10 14—Radiodoatia Exclusively 
Medical Department—Suite 1018-1019—Piate Work Only 


“The Small Community Hospital 


A new book by John Allah Hornsby, M.D., editor of THE 
MODERN HOSPITAL, covering the promotion, financing, 
planning. building, equipment, organization and administra- 
tion of small institutions devoted to the care_of the sick. One 
hundred twelve pages. Heavy paper cover, 75¢.; cloth, $1.00, 


THE MODERN HOSPITAL PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
Metropolitan Building, St. Louls 


HOSPITALS FURNISHED NURSES 


Hospitals desiring nurses should writeor wire 
ms; we can promptly send or put you in touch 
with competent experienced nurses located and 
wanting positionsin yourstate. Every applicant 
unqualifiedly recommended: Our service ren- 
dered without charge to hospitals. 


AZNOE’S CENTRAL REGISTRY FOR NURSES 
3644 Grand Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 


Chicago Pasteur 
Institute 


For the Preventive Treatment of Hydrophobia 


26th Year 812 N. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
Antonie Lagorio, M.D., LL.D., Medical Director 
Frank A. Lagorio, M.D., Assistant 


APINOL 
A pine oil surgical dress- 
ing having the endorse- 


ment of many well known 
physicians and surgeons. 


Physicians’ samples fur- 
nished on request. _ 
WHITE CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Wilmington, N. C. 


SPECIFY ‘HEILKRAFT’ 


SCARLET R. SALVE 


Samples Free 


HEILKRAFT MEDICAL CO., Boston, Mass. 


YSTEM we 
DOCTOR 


means money and time saved, more 
efficiency in the treatment of the patient 
and less drudgery for the physician. 


THE HOLDEN SYSTEM 


is simplicity itself and a recognized economical 
ete, uniform and reliable short-cut method 


KCCOUNTS and CASE -RECORDS 
Twelve years of success. 

LET US SHOW YOU! WE CAN! 
Address Box 351, Yonkers, N. Y. 


A Laboratory Technician 


CAN SECURE A DESIRABLE CONNEC- 
TION THRU A CLASSIFIED AD IN 


THE JOURNAL 


TONICS AND SEDATIVES 


(Continued from preceding page) 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF BALDNESS 
One by one the hairs are graying, 
One by one they blanch and fall; 
Never stopping, never staying— 

W. t. h. and d. i, all! 


—wW. R. 
“This Was the Most Unkindest Cut 
of All” 
To the Editor:—Concerning “Patriotism 


Rampant” I want to say something. Why is'nt 
it a good time to wake up and dispense with 
the silly requierment that one should be able 
to read either French or German before one is 
elligible to enter a school of medicine? What 
has either one of the languages to do with the 
case when a patient has pneumonia or a 
carbunkle.? Are we harking back to medevial 
customs when evry physician was supposed to 
know Latin? Is this not German propiganda 
in another form? 

Why not again demand that the doctor 
know Latin or Greek or any other language 
from whose people we have obtained informa- 
tion that brought our civilization to its present 
form.? I believe that the Russians and the 
Japanes have contributed their qouto. Argu- 
ing this foreign language question to its log- 
ical conclusion brings us face to face with an 
absurdity. 

Why not insist on the medical student learn- 
ing something about Materia Medica.? I con- 
sider that an excelent book for the doctor and 
incidentaly one that the average one knows the 
least about, and judging from the Journal’s 
department “Propiganda for Reform” it must 
think so to. At any rate I know that many 
doctors do prescribe patent nostrums or some 
other mess. Surely if they knew how to 
write their own prescritions, they would. Per- 
haps that is O.K. if he can grunt out some 
German tho. 

Dont think this is a case of sour grapes; I 
can speak German, thanks and I have never 
had one particle of use for it. 

Your fraternaly. 
Dz. T. E. S., Mississippi. 


Dear Doctor S.: 

Your letter of the 10th inst. goes so far 
ahead of the subject-matter of the correspon- 
dence appearing under “Patriotism Rampant” 
that we regret we will not be able to use it. 
Thanking you, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
Epitor Journat American Mepicat Assn. 


Editor Journal A. M. A 

I hardly expected you to be able to “use 
the letter I wrote you recently. A few papers 
and journals are openly pro German but it 
was a surprise to find that one of our leading 
medical journals was to be listed in that doubt- 
full class. Oh no, I understand why you 
would not be able to “use” it—because it is 
argument on the other side of the question. 

Well stick to your Kaiser. Dont waste any 
more ink telling that Illinois was the home 
of Lincoln. I confess that it is a shock to 
learn that in anyway, directly or indirectly, the 
journal should not support things American. 

You must pardon me for being patriotic as 
my great grandfathers fought in the war of 
76 and my grandfathers fought 1812 and my 
father, uncles cousins ect in the Mexican 
war for Uncle Sam. Naturally I feel interested 
in the upholding of American principles. Pos 
sibly your ancesters are a recent importation 
of a “Kultur” with a different trade mark. 

Since I have you placed I will know how to 
read your articles. 

Resp. Dr. T. E. S. 


Not Knocking Anybody 


Hank Moss, the recipient of last week’s ac- 
cident at the hands of Pieface Charley’s stage 
coach, has been placed under the care of Doc 
Peter, and it is safe to say he will lose at 
least an eye and one ear.—Squaw Creek (Calif.) 
Item. 


(Continued from page 20) 
WANTED — ASSISTANT PHYSICIAN 


(man) at Central Indiana Hospital for In 
sane; applicant must be single and have had 
at least one year of general hospital experi 
ence; preference will be given to those wao 
desire to devote their time to a study of men 
tal and nervous diseases; in writing state age, 
height and weight. For particulars add. the 
Superintendent, Dr. George F. Edenharter, In 
dianapolis, Ind. 


TART —WEST VIRGINIA 

~ general practitioner and surgeon; must 
have hospital experience and understand lab 
oratory methods; some one interested in in 
ternal medicine preferred, but will consider 
any good man; mve age, school, church, mar 
ried or single, habits, first letter; salary $125 
per month and all thi ings necessary to business 
furnished; private hospital. Add. 3023 B, 
AMA. 


WANTED — ASSISTANT PHYSICIAN IN 
hospital for the insane; pay to begin, $56 
per month and maintenance; elderly physician 
of good health will be considered; state col 
lege, date of graduation, age, whether married 
or single, positions held or where practiced; 
reference required. Ar pply to Dr. H. J Som. 
mer, Supt., Blair County Hospital, Hollidays 
burg, Pa. B 


WANTED—ASSISTANT — IN PRIVATE 
Sanatorium or rest cure, who is qualified by 
experience and training to take entire charge 
during temporary head physician; 
the rest cure is beautifully located and th 
position permanent to the right man; salary 
commensurate with ability of applicant. Please 
correspond with T. Smith Pitt, Wel ; 
Maine. B 


WANTED—UNMARRIE D MAN AS ASSIS. 

tant and intern in office and private hos 
pital in middle west; practice limited to eye 
ear, nose _ and throat; $75 per month, board 
and room in first letter state age, church, na- 
tionality, csaliien inary training, medical s h | 
hospital a any special training and send ph to. 


Add. 2954 B, % AMA. 
WANTED—ASSISTANT IN COAL MIN- 


ing practice; must be young and energeti 
and exempt from selective draft; salary $1,200 
per year, which with extras should amount t 
about $125 per month; medicines furnished; 
state age, college and graduating year; also 
when ready to begin work; location in Vir 


ginia. Add. 3024 B, % AMA. 
WANTED — A RECENTLY GRADUATED 


physician (man or woman), preferably with 
eneral hospital experience, at any rate with 
Reasintes of laboratory technic; excellent op- 
portunity for the stedy of nervous and men 
tal diseases; liberal salary with board and 
room. Add. application to The Livermore Sar 
itarium, Livermore, Calif. 


WANTED TWO ASSISTANT PHYSI- 
cians at the New Jersey State Hospital at 

Trenton; previous experience in insane hos- 

pital work preferred; one woman physician 

acceptable; excellent chance for clinical and 

patholoni al work Add. the Medical! Director, 
ew Jersey State Hospital, Trenton, N. J. 


bsences of 


WANTED — ASSISTANT PHYSICIAN IN 

state hospital for the insane, where modern 
clinical and laboratory methods are used; pref 
erence given to recent graduates, American 
birth, unmarried, with general hospital train 
ing; compensation dependent om applicatn’s ex- 


perience. Add. 3036 B, % AMA 
WANTED ASSIST. ANT IN COAL MINING 


practice; young man above draft age; salar 
$100 per month; extras should increase this to 
$125; medicines furnished; stage age, college 
and graduating year; location in Virginia; sal- 
ary increase in one year. Add. 3009 B, * 


WANTED — ASSISTANT WITH GOOD 
habits and training to work with me and 
take charge during winter months; good sal- 


ary; country practice; town 1,200, modern. 
Add. 3016 B, % AMA. 
WANTED—PATHOLOGIST AND BACTE- 


riologist, man or woman, to give full time 
to laboratory in a ae York suburban hospi- 
tal of 110 beds. giving full particulars 
to the Muhlenberg Plainfield, N. J. 


WANTED — ASSISTANT FOR MEDICAL 

and surgical service in hospital in North Da- 
kota; must have served internship; salary and 
maintenance provided. Add. 3007 B, % AMA. 


(Continued on next pege) 


(Continued on nert page) 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


(Continued from preceding page) 


WANTED—$150 PER MONTH FOR CAPA- 
ble physician for contract practice, northern 
Minnesota; we furnish surgical instruments, 
dressings, drugs and auto transportation; posi- 
tion now open for right man; give full details 
first letter as to age, school, hospital experi- 
ence, nationality, religion and when you could 
report for duty., Add. 2902 B, % AMA. 


WANTED ASSISTANT FOR SIX OR 

seven months; single; graduate Class A 
school; 25 to 30 years of age; some expert- 
ence; salary $150 a month; pleasant room tur- 
nished; state age, experience, school, ete. Add. 


2998 B, % AMA. 
WANTED — ASSISTANT PHYSICIAN IN 


private sanatorium for nervous and mental 
diseases and chronic cases; located in the South; 
must be single and able to do laboratory work; 


opportunity for advancement. Add. 2978 B, 

AMA 

WANTED — A YOUNG MAN AS ASSIS 
tant physician in hospital for the insane; 


must well recommended; a graduate of 
in approved medical school, single, refined and 
in perfect health. Add. 3014 B, % AMA 


WANTED — ASSISTANT IN PRIVATE 

hospital; must be competent to do ordinary 
laboratory work and not subject to conscrip 
tion for the army; good salary to right man 
Add. M. J. Kenefick, Algona, Iowa. 


WANTED — EXPERIENCED PHYSICIAN 


come 


in mental and nervous diseases for position 
is second assistant in a large state hospital 
in the middle west; must be single; good sal 
ary. Add. 3001 B, % AMA 


WANTED—ASSISTANT RESIDENT PHY- 

sician at state tuberculosis sanatorium in 
middle west; must be experienced in tubercu- 
losis work; salary $100 per month with main- 
tenance Add. 2913 B, % AMA. 


PHYSICIANS WANTED 
WANTED — PHYSICIANS INTERESTED 


in industrial work for a big coke and coal 
operation; collieries modern; associated with 
hospital; office, drugs and supplies furnished, 
want mature men with experience and good 
training; excellent opportunity for the right 
men: must have license in Virginia or able 
to get reciprocity; state age, married or single, 
experience and personal description in first let- 
ter. Add. % AMA 


2974 C, % 
WANTED PHYSICIAN TO TAKE 
charge of x-ray and electrotherapeutic de 
partment of large office; also wanted a pathol 


ogist and bacteriologist to take charge of lab 
oratory: must be competent men, not subject 
to draft. Add. Room 414, Dugan-Stuart 
Bldg., Hot Springs, Ark. Send photo and 
write with pen 
WANTED — RESIDENT PHYSICIAN AT 

the Connecticut State Sanatoria; single men 
with some sanatorium experience preferred, 


but any young physicians with satisfactory ref 
erences and interested in tuberculosis eligible; 
splendid opportunities for the right men. Add., 
giving references, State Tuberculosis Commis- 
sion, The Capitol, Hartford, Conn. ; 


WANTED — PHYSICIAN TO TAKE GEN- 

eral practice of $5,000; town 600; nothing 
for sale; may lease office; collections 98 per 
cent.; good community and good roads; pos- 
session October Add. E. G. McKeown, 
M.D., Edgerton, Minn. c 


WANTED AN EXPERIENCED PRAC 
ticing physician for small inland town 8 
miles from county seat; good country practice 


with nothing to buy; Protestant, married man 
preferred; references required. Add. Wes. 
Coumbes, Sec., Jacksonville, Il! 2 

WANTED WOMAN PHYSICIAN TO 


office well 
no opposition; ex- 
only $300 required; 
2939 C, % AMA. 


take practice Indiana large city; 
located; rent $10 monthly; 
ceptional opportunity; 
buys everything. Add. 


WANTED—COMPETENT PHYSICIAN OF 

experience in x-ray and pathology to take 
charge of these departments on part of fees 
in a beautifully located 100-bed hespital. Add. 
3033 C, % AMA 


WANTED — PHYSICIAN — EXCEPTION. 

ally good location in best part of Oklahoma; 
nothing to sell; town needs a doctor at once. 
Add, 3008 C, % AMA. 


(Continued on next page) 


TONICS AND SEDATIVES 
(Continued from preceding page) 


AS IT LOOKED TO HIM 

Ole Johnson came directly from the forests 
in Sweden to a lumber camp in northern Min- 
nesota. On a recent visit to the city he saw 
the moving pictures for the first time in his 
life. 

“You yust bet Ay had gude time,” he said, 
relating his experience back at camp, “an’ 
would you believe I’m? Ay vent in vun 
place where dey squirt pictures on de wall!” 


Huron Eagle. 
Uneasy Sits the Seat that Wears 
a Crown 
(Special to The Toronto Star and 


The Peterborough Examiner.) 

Lonpon, September 12.—A 
woman's hand today threatened 
to push the crown from another 


royal husband’s seat. Far- 
reaching interchanges — — — 
His Cause for Exemption 
The following letter was received by the 
district board of Troy, N. Y., and is forwarded 
to us by one of the members For reasoiis 


which it is unnecessary to dilate on, we with 


hold the name of the writer: 
Honorable Sir: 
My husband has been called by Board 


No. 2. He is 
garbage 


a sick man as he works in a 
wagon and the stink of the garbage 
makes him feel turrible all the time. When 
he home at nite he says for Gods 
sake sprinkle me with perfume. Every time 
he eats he throws up his stomach, and the 
smell of it is awfull. Hee’s not in shap to 
go with other men as he would be very 
unpopular with them for between his bow!s 
and his stomach he is in bad shape. 


comes 


—o— 
OBVIOUSLY 


“Roosevelt was certainly the most bellicose 


President we ever had,” said the husband, 
looking up from ‘is paper. 
“Bellicose!” echoed his wife dreamily 


“Aren't you thinking of Taft?”—Saunterer. 


“Absolute 


THE WAR DEVELOPS 
knowledge I have none, 

But my Aunt’s washerwoman’s 
Heard a policeman on his beat, 
Say to a laborer on the street 
That he had a letter, just last week, 
Written in the finest Greek, 

From a Chinese Coolie in Timbuctoo, 
Who said the niggers in Cuba knew 

Of a colored man in a Texas town, 
Who got it straight from a circus clown, 
That a man in Klondyke heard the news 
From a gang of South American Jews, 
About somebody in Borneo, 

Who heard a man who claimed to know 


NEWS 


sister's son 


Of a swell society female rake 

Whose mother-in-law will undertake 

To prove that her seventh husband's sister's 
niece 


Had stated in a printed piece 

That she has a son, who has a friend 

Who knows when the war is going to end. 
—Exchange. 

TOUGH ON THE VEGETARIAN 

recent maneuvers, a captain called 

sergeants one day and said, “Ser- 

down Private Bates, one day 

water for slovenly turnout on 


During 
one of 
geant, 
bread 
rade.” 

“Beg pardon, captain,” responded the ser- 
geant, “but. that won’t make any difference to 
Bates. He's a vegetarian.” 

“Then,” said the captain, “give him one day 


his 


note on 


pa- 


and 


on meat and soup.”—Bristol Times. 
Upon what meat doth this wild 


Kaiser feed that he’s become so full 
of hate. 


ic | 
Hecht-Gradwohl 


AND 

Wassermann 
Test 

71 for Syphilis (a double 


test for one price.) 


Complement Fixation 
Test of Blood for Tu- 
berculosis, using a 


i= 


=IE 


multiplicity of anti- 
= gens. n 
New Blood Chemical 


Tests, very valuable 
in nephritis, diabetes 
7, mellitus, gout and 7 
rheumatism. 


Gonorrheal Comple- 
ment Fixation Test. 


Pus and Tissue Ex- 
aminations. 


Vaccines. 


L 


1 
| 


Culture. | 


WE MAKE EVERY LABO- 
RATORY TEST OF MERIT 


=I 


Pasteur Treatment by 
special delivery mail, 
course of 18 treatments 
with full instructions, 
syringe, etc. 


Literature, Fee Lists, Slides, 
Containers, sent free 
on request. 


JL 


GRADWOHL 
Biological Laboratories 


926 No. Grand Avenue 
ST. LOUIS 


u R. B. H. Gradwohl, M.D., Director 
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Books Received 


Books received are acknowledged in this 
column, and such acknowledgment must be 
regarded as a sufficient return for the courtesy 
of the sender. Selections will be made for 
review in the interests of our readers and as 
Space permits. 


A Mawnvat or Personat Hyciene. Proper 
LivinG upon aA Puysio.ocic Basis. By 
American Authors. Edited by Walter L. 
Pyle, A.M., M.D., Assistant Surgeon to the 
Wills Eye Hospital, Philadelphia. Contribu- 
tors: D. H. Bergey, M.D., J. W. Courtney, 
M.D., Howard Fox, M.D., Joel E. Goldthwait, 


M.D., E. Fletcher Ingals, M.D., Walter L. 
*yle, M D., B. Alexander Randall, M D ’ 
G. N. Stewart, M.D., Charles G. Stockton, 


M.D., Harvey W. Wiley, M.D. Seventh Edi 
tion. Cloth. Price, $1.75 net. Pp. 555, with 
138 illustrations Philadelphia: W. B. Saun- 
ders Company, 1917. 


Tue Prescription Puar- 
MACEUTICALLY, GRAMMATICALLY AND Hstor- 
ICALLY Consipverep. By Otto A. Wall. Ph.G., 
M.D., Professor cf Materia Medica, Pharma 
cognosy and Botany in the St. Louis College 
of Pharmacy. Fourth Edition. Cloth. Price, 
$2.50. Pp. 274, with illustrations. St. Louis: 


C. V. Mosby Company, 1917. 


SurcicaL anp OPERATIVE 
Tecunigue. By E. Doyen. English Edition. 
Prepared by the Author in Collaboration with 
H. Spencer-Browne, M.B., Chef de clinique 
de l'Institut Doyen. In Three Volumes, Vol 
ume One. Cloth. Price, $25 per set. Pp 
746, with 1,035 illustrations. New York: 
William Wood & Co., 1917. 

or TitLes on 
CONTAINED IN THE SuPPLEMENTARY Carp Cat- 
ALOGUE OF THE LIBRARY OF THE SwURGEON- 
GENERAL’S Orrice. 1908-1917. Compiled by 
the Medical Department of the American Re 
search Institute (May 15, 1917). Paper 
Price, $5. Pp. 80. Washington: American 
Research Institute, 1917. 


Fractures or tue Lower Extremity or 
Base or tue Rapivs. By Lewis Stephen 
Pilcher, A.M., M.D., LL.D., Consulting Sur 
geon, Bushwick Hospital Cloth. Price, $2 
Pp. 116, with 132 illustrations Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Company, 1917. 


EXAMINATION OF Water, CHEMICAL AND 
BacTeriotocicat. By William P. Mason, Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry, Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute. Fifth Edition. Cloth. Price, $1.25. 
Pp. 186, with illustrations. New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, 1917. 


Summary or Laws Passep 
tn 1916. U. S. Department of Labor, Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, Miscellaneous Series No. 7, 
Bureau Publication No. 21. Paper. Price, 
10 cents. Pp. 74. Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1917. 

A Treatise on Rectonat Swroery. By 
Various Authors. Edited by John Fairbairn 
Binnie, A.M., C.M., F.A.C.S. Volume One. 
Cloth. Price, $7 net. Pp. 653, with 351 illus- 
trations Philadelphia: P. Blakiston’s Son & 
Co., 1917. 

Verertnary Onstetaics. By W. L. Williams, 
Professor of Obstetrics in the New York State 
Veterinary College at Cornell University. 
Cloth. Price, $5. Pp. 637, with 143 illustra- 
tions. Ithaca, N. Y.: The Author, 1917. 

Transactions or THE New HampsnHire 
Mepicat Society at THe One Hunprep AnD 
Twenty-Sixtn Anniversary. Cloth. 1917. 

Tue Rocxeretter Founpation§ Interna- 
tionaL Boarp. Tuirp Annuat Re- 
port, 1916. Paper. 1917. 

Les Prares pe Guerre pu Poumon. Notes 
sur leur Traitement Chirurgical dans la Zone 
des Armées. Par Pierre Duval, Médecin-Chef 
de l’'Ambulance chirurgicale automobile No. 21. 
Paper. Price, 8 francs. Pp. 143, with 14 
illustrations. Paris: Masson et Cie, 1917. 

Tue Rockeretter Founpation, Cutna Mep- 
tcat Boarp. Second Annual Report, 1916. 
Paper. 


You Can Remove Plaster 
Paris Casts in a Fraction of 
the Time it is Now Taking 


With an electrically 
operated cutter that 
is absolutely trouble- 
proof and safe. 


The Moering Electric Plas- 
ter Paris Cutter 


(Patent applied for 


The nice part of it is that 
the instrument is simplicity 
itself. 


Just a matter of a guide 
handle mounted at right 
angles to a motor on which 
is a thumb switch. The 
switch must be depressed 
to start the motor, which 
means the revolving cutter 
may be stopped instantly. 


So it is plain to see that 
if you seek the only motor 
driven instrument that will 
positively and accurately 


cut through a plaster paris 
bandage. 


The only instrument that 
is properly safe-guarded and 
under control of the opera- 


tor at all times. 


You seek the Moering Elec- 
tric Plaster Paris Cutter. 


Incidentally you seek the 
bulletin which describes it. 


Write for a copy Today. 


The KNY -SCHEERER Corporation 


Manufacturers of X-Ray Apparatus, 
Surgical and Therapeutic Instruments, 
Sterilizers, etc. 


404-10 W. 27th St. New York City 


(Continued from preceding page) 
WANTED—YOUNG DOCTOR TO LOCATE 


in small town with good surrounding farm- 
ing country and extensive lumber operations 
nearby. he man who has been located in 
this town for several years and has done good 
business has gone to the war. Another doctor 
in the nearest town will leave soon. There 
will then be large territory without doctor 
which was formerly covered by these two men. 
A capable man who is a hustler can make 
money from the first day. Write Employers 
Mutual Liability Insurance Company, Wau- 
sau, Wis. 


WANTED — A PHYSICIAN TO ASSUME 

a very desirable contract practice with a 
large lumber company in West Virginia. Add. 
2959 C, % AMA. 


INTERNS WANTED 
WANTED — WOMAN INTERN—40-BED 


tuberculosis hospital; term of service one 
year; salary $50 per month and maintenance. 
Send full information and references to Van- 
es Anti-Tuberculosis Society, Evansville, 
na. 


WANTED — TWO 
estchester County 
. Y., 183 beds; 

For further particulars add. Dr. F. 

Medical Superintendent, East View, 


WANTED—WOMEN INTERNS—JS 

general hospital, 95 beds; 
scheduled rotation service, 
gynecological, obstetrical, 


710 B, % AMA. 
WANTED — INTERN FOR ONE YEAR'S 


_service in a 125-bed railroad hospital; ser- 
vices to begin at once; salary $300 per year 
with maintenance. Add. 2951 D, ~% AMA. 


INTERNS AT THE 
Hospitals, East View, 
surgical and medical service. 


E. Russell, 
4 


fODERN 
service one year; 
medical, surgical, 
laboratory. Add 


LOCUM TENENS WANTED 


WANTED—PHYSICIAN TO TAKE PRAC- 

tice at once of doctor while in army ser 
vice; small town; good pay; work from start 
Sonora, Ohio. 


WANTED — LOCUM TENENS — REGIS 

tered in Washington, for unopposed country 
practice in ideal location on Puget Sound; 
competent, elderly man acceptable. Add. Box 
232, Oak Harbor, Wash. F 


WANTED — LOCUM TENENS FOR AT 
least 6 months in small Saskatchewan tow: 
gees salary; no danger of conscri pions all 
orrespondence answered. Dr. Gavin, Mors 
Sask., Cc in ada. F 


WANTED — LOCUM TENENS TO TAKE 

my practice while in Medical Reserve Corps; 
northern Connecticut town; good cash proposi- 
tion; chance of permanency for good reliable 
man. John G. Adam, Canaan Conn ° 


WANTED — CAPABLE PHYSICIAN FOR 

$5,000 practice; town of 500; no competi- 
tion; waterworks, electric lights; only M.D 
in west half county; for time of war or wil! 
sell Dr. H. L. Saylor, 


a’. 


WANTED — A DOCTOR TO TAKE MY 

practice in North Dakota while I am in the 
army; practice good for $3,000 to $5,000 a 
year; must sign contract that practice will <e- 
turn to me at end of war; all you make is 
yours. Lieut. W. P. O’Brien, Co. 13, M. O. 
R. C., Fort Riley, Kan. F 


WANTED—LOCUM TENENS—WILL TURN 

my office and surgical practice over to a 
competent general surgeon, during the war, for 
small portion of proceeds from practice; noth- 
ing to buy, but must be a high class surgeon 
and gentleman, work mostly referred; must 
act quickly. Write A. E. Sweatland, a 


Nacodoches, Texas. 


NURSES WANTED 


NURSES FURNISHED FOR ANY KIND 
work anywhere. Quick and excellent service. 
Wire or write F. V. Kniest, Bee Bidg., Omaha 


Neb. T 


WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED RADIOG- 
rapher, nurse preferred; one capable of op- 
erating machine, interpreting plates and giving 
treatments; when answering, give full details, 
including age, experience, cre lentials and sal- 
ary expected. Add. 2963 ‘Be A. 
(Continued on next Be 
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ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


WANTED—GRADUATE NURSES — SAL 

ary $50 with maintenance; attendants, $30, 
for large general hospital. Oneida County 
Hospital, Rome, N. Y. 


ATTENDANTS, COMPANIONS, Etc. 


ATTENDANTS, ASSISTANTS, COMPAN- 

ions, etc. (either sex), furnished for patients, 
sane, insane, convalescent, located or travel- 
ing, etc. For any and all kind cases, patients, 
etc.; also any kind institutional employees 
furnished. -. V. Kniest, R. P., Medical 
Broker, Bee Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 


LOCATIONS WANTED 


WANTED — UNOPPOSED PRACTICE IN 
Illinois with good field. Add. 3031 E, % 
AMA. 


WANTED — LOCATION — WESTERN 

Washington or Oregon; prefer part contract 
work; give details of territory and collections. 
Add. 2995 E, % MA. 


To Relieve 
Constipation 


Physicians rightly take advan- 
tage of foods as well as prescrib- 
ing drugs. In this condition 
especially is a suitable food of 
great importance. 


Uncle Sam Health Food 


WANTED — PRACTICE OR ASSISTANT- 
ship in Virginia by graduate of Class A 
school; ten years’ experience in general prac- 
tice; will consider either town or es 
ethical, with best of reference. Add. 2972 E 
a 
A. 


AMZ 


WANTED —- THOROUGHLY COMPETENT 
man, exempt military duty, desires new lo- 
cation offering greater opportunities than pres- 


ent one; hospital experience; several years 
contract (mine, smelter) and general practice 
with much industrial accident work; speaks 
Spanish; prefers west, but consider any prop 
osition if attractive and income adequate; 
please give particulars. Add. 3038 E, % 
AMA. 


WANTED CALIFORNIA LOCATION— 

To take practice of man going to war; will 
buy, do locum tenens or term contract; indus- 
trial, mining, hospital or private practice; grad- 
uate Al college; 20 years’ experience; best of 
references regarding surgical and medical qual- 
ifications; write particulars first letter; ready 
now. Add. Apartment 7, Ogden Apartments, 
Los Angeles, Calif. E 


PARTNERS WANTED 


WANTED — PARTNER OR ASSISTANT-— 
California. Will $5,000 annually attract you? 


Show me you have the goods and hustler; 
state all details in first letter; hurry. Add. 
3032 G, % AMA. 

WANTED—COMPETENT MAN TO TAKE 


charge of hydrotherapy and exercise de- 
partments m a 100-bed, beautifully located hos- 


pital; party must have some capital to invest 
to assist in developing above departments. 
Add. 3034 G, % AMA. 

WANTED—NEW ENGLAND — A-FIRST- 


class man trained in psychiatry, with $9,500 
to take a half interest and become resident phy 
sician in a long established and prosperous 
sanatorium for nervous and mental diseases. 
Add. 3020 G, % d 


PARTNERSHIP WANTED 


WANTED—GENERAL SURGEON OF UN 

questionable character and ability desires to 
become associated with physician or group of 
physicians of high standard who control great 
amount of surgery; would consider partner 
ship with first-class man; also railroad or cor 
poration work; 10 years’ hospital experience 
in large Chicago hospital; Al references given 
and required. Add. 2994 H, % AMA. 


WANTED — GENITO-URINARY MAN OF 

ten years’ experience and good address; 
came west to recuperate; well but lack capital; 
would associate with another good surgeon and 
a gentleman. Add. 3005 H, 


WANTED—PARTNERSHIP WITH BUSY 
surgeon or practitioner or a good location 
for general practice; would consider assistant- 
ship with view of later partnership; am 35 
years, single, graduate A plus medical school; 
two years each hospital and laboratory experi- 
ence. Add. 3037 H, % AMA. , 


WANTED — PHYSICIAN AND SURGEON 
_of exceptional ability and high standing in 
his community desires to make change; would 
like to buy partnership with high class ethical 
physician and surgeon who has big following; 
would consider corporation, industrial or rail- 
toad contracts; excellent references. Add. 
» Yo 


Presents a diet attractive to patients, 
amply nutritious and having decided lax- 
ative qualities. 


Patients who need a nutritious diet and 
who are habitually constipated will find 
this food particularly efficacious as it con- 
tains highly nourishing elements in readily 
assimilable form, the wheat fibre which 
mechanically stimulates peristaltic action 


and the laxative effect of oil of flaxseed. 


READY TO EAT—no cooking re- 
quired. Just pure food with a pleasing 
flavor of nuts, making a delightful break- 
fast dish. When served with fruit juices 
it is especially appetizing and palatable. 


Sold by grocers in large sized packages. 


Large size package sent prepaid to phy- 
sicians on request. 


Uncle Sam Breakfast Food Company 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
WANTED—SALARIED POSITION WITH 


possibility of future partnership or assis- 
tant to a busy practitioner; highly educated; 
7 years’ medical experience; passed rigid July 
board examination; traveled extensively through 
the world; handled all classes of patients; 
seen everything from “puking fever to lep- 
rosy”; good appearance, 31 years old, 5 feet 
7, weigh 160 pounds; Al college; returning 
from Orient soon; will go anywhere in U. S. 
ean proposition is good. Add. 3019 I, ™% 


WANTED — AM NOW OPEN FOR RE- 
sponsible hospital position; experienced in 
general practice, obstetrics, surgery and gyne- 


cology; have no bad habits; am energetic and 
of good appearance and address; have excel- 
lent business and executive ability; not subject 
to draft; qualified to superintendent hospital; 
nothing but high class position will be consid- 
ered. Add. 3011 I, “% AMA. 


WANTED—POSITION AS ASSISTANT TO 
Al surgeon or as chief resident; recent 
graduate; experienced in four large hospitals; 


chief resident at present; I desire to make 
a change; quick, energetic, hustler; best of 
references as regards character and ability; 


salary to start, $110 month and maintenance; 


state full yarticulars; correspondence ex- 
changed. Add. 3017 I, % AMA. 
WANTED — INTERNSHIP IN _ GENITO.- 


urinary service or assistant to G.-U. surgeon 
by graduate A plus school; two years’ post- 
graduate work in Germany; experienced in 
general surgery; wants only right kind oppor 
tunity; mo remuneration wanted; will pay 
own expenses if opportunity for growth is 
present; speaks, understands German; best ref- 


erences. Add. 3030 I, % AMA. 
WANTED—POSITION—WITH EYE, EAR, 


nose and throat physician; my age is 33, 
married; registered in Iowa, Illinois, Colo- 
rado and reciprocating states; graduated 1906; 
refracted 13 years; do general surgery; post- 
graduate work; fine references; not afraid of 
work; will also consider location or invest 
ment. Add. 1347, % F. V. Kniest, Bee Bldg., 
Omaha, Neb. I 


WANTED—POSITION, LOCUM TENENS, 

institutional or other, by physician, 49; hos- 
ital staff experience; former instructor New 
‘ork Post-Graduate; good laboratory man and 
radiographer; wife trained nurse has been su- 
perintendent New York hospital; position util- 
izing services of both acceptable; have own 


car. Add. 2855 I, % AMA. 
WANTED—RESPONSIBLE POSITION IN 


state hospital for insane or in sanitarium ex- 
clusively devoted to treatment of nervous and 
mental diseases, by physician of long experi- 
ence institutional work; unmarried, therefore 
can give undivided attention to work. Add. 
2910 I, % 


WANTED—BY AN EYE, EAR, NOSE AND 

throat specialist a position as assistant to 
surgeon or in hospital; graduated in 1904 from 
A+ college; first-class operator and diagnosti- 
cian; married; 39 years old; salary expected, 
1% New York license. Add. 2849 I, % 


WANTED — POSITION AS ASSISTANT 

with physician or contract work, or assistant 
ship with view of partnership; graduate of A 
school; 1 year intern in general hospital; 4 
years assistant in large mining practice; can 
give references as to character and ability. 
Add. 2945 I, % AMA. 


WANTED — ASSISTANTSHIP OR PART- 

nership to physician or surgeon in Chicago; 
graduate Class A school; excellent hospital ex 
perience; recent postgraduate course; three 
years’ practice; aged 31; loyal hard worker; 
no bad habits. Add. 2874 I, % AMA. 


WANTED — YOUNG MAN WITH FIVE 

years’ technical experience in bacteriology 
desires position as technician in laboratory; 
experienced in routine work also; references 
from the Northwestern Univ. Med. School. 
Add. 2997 I, % AMA. 


WANTED — POSITION AS HOSPITAL 

superintendent or in a laboratory by woman 
physician experienced in both kinds of work; 
im answering give full information in first 
letter. Add. 2726 I, % AMA. 


WANTED—ASSISTANTSHIP OR LOCUM 


tenens; may buy now or later. 
. J. Waterman 
clinic Hospital, New York, N 


(Continued on next page) 
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Accepted by the Ceuncil on Ciasmacy 
and Chemistry for inclusion in New 
Nonofficial Remedies. 


The therapeutic valve of creosote is 
well known and has long been recog- 
pized. Its use has been neglected large- 
ly because of the difhculties of admin- 
istration. 


Calcreose, a chemical combination 
of creosote and calcium (contains 50% 
creosote) overcomes many of the ob- 
jections. 


Calcreose is of value in the treatment of 
bronchitis, especially the bronchitis associ- 
ated with pulmonary tuberculosis, and in 
gastro-intestinal infections. 


As high as 120 grains of Calcreose has 
been given daily without digestive dis- 
turbance. 


Formulae and Price List 


Calereose Powder. A reddish brown 
powder, containing 50 per cent. creosote 
in combination with calcium. 

Per pound, $3.00 


Calcreose Tablets. coated brown 4ers. 
100, 35c.; 500 $1.55; 1000, $3.00. 


Calcreose is carried instock by whole- 
sale druggists; also supplied to physi- 
cians direct. We ship charges prepaid. 
Literature and samples free to physi- 
ciaus. 


THE MALTBIE CHEMICAL Co 


PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTS 
NEWARK NEW JERSEY 


$5000 for Accidental Death 
$25 weekly indemnity for disability 
Cost has never exceeded $13 per year, per member. 


Considering the low cost of protection, you cannot 
afford to carry your own risk. 


PHYSICIANS CASUALTY ASSOCIATION 
of OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
Conducted by physicians for physicians—a mutual 
organization. 


Application blanks and descriptive literature free 


on request 


E. E. ELLIOTT, Sec. 


304 City National Bank Building 
OMAHA - += + «+ NEBRASKA 


“QUALITY FIRST” 


BOOK BINDING 


For $1.8 per volume we will bind THE you 
NAL inthe Latest Process of the BEST nave 
of Full Buckram. Same price applies also to 
other journals of a similar size. OUR STRONG 
POINT is magazine binding. Send your books 
or a postal for additional information to 


THE BOOK SHOP BINDERY 
314-32% W. Superior 8t., HICAGO 


SANBORN BLOOD PRESSURE 


Used by American Hospital Units at home and abroad. 


THE OUTFIT IN USE 
Sold on your approval. Send 615.00—three-fifths of the usual 
price. SANBORN COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
Sudbury Building, Sudbury Street. 


WANTED—DOCTOR — EXEMPT FROM 

military. service wishes to take charge of 
practice of a doctor doing military service, 
with prospects of buying out the same if sat- 
isfactery; in Illinois, Kansas or Wyoming. 


Add. 2973 I, % AMA. 
WANTED — SALARIED POSITION, CON- 


tract practice or assistantship; 1914 gradu- 
ate; 14 months’ internship Class A hospital ; 
1% years’ experience in industrial work; aged 
29, married; immediate acceptance. Add. 2991 
I, % AMA. 


WANTED — PHYSICIAN AND SURGEON, 

middle-aged, married, with 15 years’ experi- 

ence and success in major operative work, 

seeks hospital or other connections; no invest 

ment; speaks German; references. Add. 2917 
MA. 


I, % 
WANTED—BY WOMAN PHYSICIAN, PO- 


sition as assistant in institution for tubercular, 
insane or epileptic; experienced; or as manager 
of small hospital; graduate Class A_ college; 
good references. Add. 2920 I, % AMA. 


WANTED BY WOMAN PHYSICIAN— 

Assistantship in hospital or office practice 
in Chicago; ear, nose and throat work pre 
ferred; graduate Al school; good training and 
experience. Add. 3039 I, % 


WANTED — POSITION—INSTITUTIONAL 

preferred; married; middle-aged; no chil- 
dren; have had large sanitarium and_ hospital 
experience as medical superintendent. Add. 
2793 I, % ! 


WANTED — LOCUM TENENS WORK OR 

assistantship; may buy now or later. Add. 
Dr. I. J. Waterman, % Polyclinic Hospital, 
341 West 50th St., New York, N. Y. 


WANTED—ASSISTANTSHIP TO DERMA- 
tologist; graduate first-class school; five years 
practice; two years’ service first-class derma 
tologist doing clinical and intravenous work; 
wish to specialize. Add. 2988 I, % f 


WANTED— POSITION—CONTRACT WORK 

—Will accept locum tenens; am 32 years 
of age; have had 6 years’ experience in sur- 
gery and tropical medicine; can speak French 
and Spanish. Add. 2980 I, % AM: 


PHYSICAL TRAINING 


WANTED — SITUATION — BY EXPERI. 

enced masseur and physical instructor; grad- 
uate Kellberg’s Institue of Stockholm, Swe- 
den; 6 years’ experience in the U. S.; = 
t mployment desired in reliable institution. Add. 
3013, ™% MA. 


“AMBUMATIC” WASHABLE ABDOMINAL 


Patented. Made buckled 
or laced. 
DO THE WORK “JUST RIGHT” 
FOR “LIFT-UP” 
“BINDER SUPPORT” 
a any part of the 
abdomen. Adapted to 
any person, any condi- 
tion requiring efficient, 
comfortable support. 
Call or send to day for 
folder, order blanks and 
catalog. 
We Are Experts in Corrective 


ORTHOPEDIC APPLIANCES 


ELASTIC STOCKINGS, TRUSSES, CORSETS, ETC. 
Your correspondence solicited, give n s areful atten- 
tion and full information. Phone Ce 623 


TEE AMBULATORY 
oO R D EF PNEUMATIC SPLINT 
o secure great- 


est comfort, shortest period - confinement, 
best results and health for your 


RACTURES 


of leg, knee, thigh, and hip patients. All 
dealers and direct from us. Wire order. 
State fracture, which limb, sex. Send for 
booklet, prices, etc. Recommend it. 


Amb. Pueu. Splint Mig. Co. 30 (A) E. Randolph Street, Chicago 


the Kredo Abdominal Support 


Is unique —F ffective—Well made— 
Cleanly — Economical — It re 
Cures—And keeps well— When one 
wears out your patient will want an- 
other. Kredo may be worn under the 
corset and deprecates pressure above 
the umbilical Ene. Kredo is useful in 
the varied types of abdominal ptosis, 

with pain and gastro-intestinal hyper- 
emia. Kredo aids digestion thru the 
who'e lensth of the alimentary tract, 
working a!ong proper physiological and 
mechanical lines. On request Kredo 
will be mailed C. O. D 


Send for descriptive leaflet 


KREDO CO. Auburn, N.Y. 


lieves=— 


BERTHE CORSETS 


MAY'S Designed by a Physician 


NURSES LOCATIONS WANTED 


NURSES—WRITE F. V. KNIEST, R. P., 
for permanent position, any 


Omaha, Neb. 
kind work anywhere U. S.. Gilt-edge refer 


ences, 


SALESMEN—ORGANIZERS 
DO YOU KNOW 


THAT IT IS AN EASY 
Matter to organize classes of practitioners 
in all towns to view our motion pictures 
monthly ? Write us for catalogue of more 
than 125 motion pictures and information as 
to how the classes will yield vou a large and 
permanent income yearly Territory allotted 
only to applicants who can furnish best per- 
sonal references Write fully; applications 
strictly confidential. Clinical Film Libraries, 
Dept. D, 110 West 40th St., New York 
N. Y. 


WANTED — SALESMEN — EXCLUSIVE 
territory can be obtained for the sale of a 
new and important ne of medical and dent 
publications; liberal commissions and special 
training; commission paid weekly; physicians 
desiring a change or dissatisfied with their in- 
come will. benefit themselves by engaging in 
work of this character. C. V. Mosby Com 
pany, Metropolitan Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


APPARATUS WANTED 
WANTED — INTERRUPTERLESS X-RAY 


outfit; state make, year made, Kilowatt 
power, accessories and lowest price. Add. 
2965 L, % AMA 


WANTED — FIRST-CLASS X-RAY AND 

general treatment interrup xterless machine, 
powerful enough for instantaneous moving or- 
gans radiography; send full specification, in- 
ventory of accessories, price. Dr. Roberts 
Emmerson, Apartado 352, Chihuahua, Mex- 
ico. L 


(Continued on next page) 


Specially Adapted for 


MATERNITY 


and Abdominal Support in 
SURGICAL CASES 


For Invalids, Stout Women 
and al Women who cannot 
wear ordinary Corsets. 


Write for Booklet No, 1 giving full in- 
formation and photographic repro- 
ductions to 

BERTHE MAY, MFR. 
10 E. 46th Bt. NEW YORE 


TRADE MARK 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


DOCTOR—YOU WILL 


feel blue for a month after you 


have begun using a Hirst Leg 
Holder just because you had to get along 
all the while without one. Get one! You 
will never regret the cost ($5.00) invested 
in this instrument. See adv. below. 


i 


Order direct from A. S. PONER, Migr. Agent 
Price, $5.00 Pr-paid. P. O. Box 843, Sen Francisco, Cal. 


Do You Need an Intern? Fin¢ him 


through 
a Classified Ad in THE JOURNAL 


| 
| 
— 
| 
| 
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APPARATUS, ETC., FOR SALE 


FOR SALE — CHEAP — ONE STYLE X-5 

pedestal design, McCaskey Record System; 
like new; stationary complete for starting 
business. Dr. L. L. Riggs, Maquoketa, Iowa. 


PERFECT ABDOMINAL RADIOGRAMS 

without intensifying screen; always __ 
with the Paragon X-Ray Plates. “ aragon 
Pointers” sent free. Geo. W. Brady & ~ 


757 S. Western Ave., Chicago. 


FOR SALE — A MORTON-WIMHURST- 

Holtz influence static machine, 12 plate, in 
good condition; motor can be had with ma- 
chine; also numerous electrodes and_ tubes. 
Add. Dr. H. D. Howe, 176 Victoria Ave., 
Hampton, Va. 


FOR SALE — THE RESIDENCE AND 

office of the late Dr. G. R. McDonagh, 140 
Carlton St., Toronto, Canada; complete equip- 
ment of ear, nose and throat instruments and 
office furniture; this is a rare opportunity 


for a specialist; instruments may be sold ~~ 


arately. 


FOR SALE—STATIC MACHINE — WAG- 

ner 8-plate mica, with x-ray attachment; per- 
fect working condition; an exceedingly useful 
instrument; also Betz body hot-air apparatus; 
installing other equipment. Add. 3006 K, % 
AMA. 


FOR SALE — TERRE HAUTE INHALA.-. 

torium; burns gas; cost $650 new; also Betz 
static machine; neither used much; sell or 
trade either or both. What have you to trade? 
Want automobile, microscope, kilo-amp coil, 
Thompson plaster, H. H. cabinet, white en 
ameled steel instrument case; will deliver to 
railroad. Add. Room 8, 118% North Eighth 
St., St. Joseph, Mo. K 


FOR SALE—JAVAL-SCHOITZ OPHTHAL 

mometer, old style, made by Meyrowitz; cost 
$115; sell for $10; Victor multiplex sinusoidal 
outht, cost, $97; sell for $50; used but little; 


cian’s cylindrical (copper) incubator, $10. Dr. 
Walter N. Sharp, 711 Hume-Mansur Bldg, 
Indianapolis, Ind. K 


BOOKS WANTED AND FOR SALE 


WANTED — AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 

Diseases of Children, Jan. and June, 1915, 
Aug. and Nov., 1916; We will pay 50c each for 
the return of these issues in good condition. 
Add. Am. Med. Assn., 535 N. Dearborn St.. 
Chicago, TI. M 


WANTED—JULY, 1909, JANUARY, 1916, IS 

sues of Archives of Internal Medicine. We 
will pay 50 cents each for the return of these 
numbers in good condition. Am. Med. Assn., 
535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


FOR SALE—85 MEDICAL BOOKS—LATE 
issues; last 12 volumes Surgery, Gynecology 
and Obstetrics, unbound; 50 surgical instru 
ments, good as new; books 20 per cent. cost; 
instruments 75 per cent. cost. E. Gard 
Edwards, M.D., La Junta, Colo. M 


PRACTICES FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA— 

$3,000 practice, including office fixtures and 
furniture for six-room apartment and _ office 
combined, drugs and Studebaker automobile 
in good condition for $1,250; population 2,000; 
all American; within 10 miles of city of 
50,000; no other doctor; all modern improve- 
ments, good roads, street car and train ser 
vice; $400 contract work; am going into Med- 
ical Reserve Corps. Add. 3025 N, % AMA. 


FOR SALE — CALIFORNIA—SPECIALIST 

Medical Reserve, eye, ear, nose, throat, will 
sell new practice ($2,300 first year) for cost 
of outfit, $650; act quickly. H. P. Nottage, 
M.D., Alameda, Calif N 


FOR SALE—LOS ANGELES—$7,000 RAP 
_ idly growing general and _ surgical practice 
in best suburban section of Los Angeles; col- 
lections last year $6,000; price, $1,500; half 
cash, balance time; month’s introduction: rea- 
son for selling, business, Add. 2870 N, % 


FOR SALE — COLORADO — $3,000 PRAC- 
tice; collections — ood; large -territory; ap- 

light; churches, school; 

price, cash; worth investigati 


(Continued on next page) 


AN IDEAL FOOD for all conditions of enfeebled digestive power from any 


‘ cause, malnutrition in infants or the aged—a sustain- 
ing diet during the course of acute infectious diseases and gastro-intestinal disorders, 
EASILY ASSIMILATED and contains the elements essential for the 

nourishment of the organism. 


Its taste is pleasantly acidulous—its enticing flavér is unusually acceptable to the 
capricious appetite of the sick—it may be used for days as an exclusive diet. 
Booklet giving instructions and interesting clinical report, also price list, free on request, 


A. AREND DRUG COMPANY 
Manufacturing Chemists 180 N. Market Street, Chicago 


A Quick Start—Zero Weather 
With W4O in Your Garage 


To your patients quickly—to the theater on time—no more depreciation of winter-stored car—no more costly 
freeze-ups. You cannot afford to let winter catch you before you install a 


GARAGE HEATING SYSTEM 
READY: TO-SET-UP 
One-Car System Complete, Only $65 


All-cast iron, coal-burning, hot-water heater with positive automatic temperature regulator, pipes and connec- 
tions cut to fit, and handsome wall radiator. Any handy man can set up the WASCO 

WRITE TODAY FOR BIG ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 
Gives the experience of users in all parts of the country. Gives descriptions and pictures of the one- to ten- 
car systems for private garages. We will much appreciate the name and addrees of your dealer. 
W. A. SCHLEIT Mr. Co. Inc. 34 Eastwood Sta., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Some territory open for live distributors. Write for Proposition and “‘helps.”” 


A 2-Car WASCO System (with 2 radiators) $84. This heater and one radiator make a 
1-Car WASCO System, $65. 


It is mutually advantageous to inquirer, 
i i O R advertiser and publisher, if in your reply 
to advertisements in this number The 
Journal A. M. A. is mentioned. 
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FOR SALE—COLORADO — WANT EFFI- 

cient physician_to take my $3,000 practice; 
a bargain in office fixtures; 6-room modern 
house optional; railroad appointment; entering 
military service. Add. r. Carl O. Booth, 
Cheyenne Wells, Colo. N 


FOR SALE — COLORADO — AVERAGE 

cash practice of $800 per month in one of 
the best small ‘cities in state; price, about 
$1,900, which includes equipment not excelled 
anywhere; specializing in another state. Add. 


3027 N, % AMA 

FOR SALE—COLORADO—GENERAL 
opposed $5,000 village and country prac- 
tice; level country, “good roads; Union Pa- 


cific R. R. and Lincoln Highway; high school 
and church; $600 buys office fixtures, includ- 
ing static machine, leather lounge, desk, op- 
erating table and chairs; no drugs; surgeon- 
ship for railroad and ten life insurance appoint- 
ments transferable. Add. 2989 N, % AMA. 
FOR SALE—WASHINGTON, D. C.—$10,000 
general practice to man over military age; 
collect $8,000 yearly; can be converted into 
specialty or surgical practice; only equipment 
to sell cheap; pay for itself in less than 
menths; can transfer my entire practice to 
purchaser. 1210 Mass. Ave., Apt. 4, Wash- 
ington, D. C. N 


FOR SALE—FLORIDA—GENERAL PRAC- 

tice in railroad town of 500, 50 miles from 
Tampa; chief industries farming trucking, 
fruit growing, cattle raising, naval stores; one 
other physician; collections $3,500; good school 
and churches; modern eight-room house, ga 
rage, etc.; variety of 50 citrus fruit trees; 
bearing pecans, plums, grapes, figs, avacado 
poere, etc.; all for $6,000; office equipment and 
alf interest in drug store optional; government 


service. Dr. H. O. Byrd, Trilby, Fla. N 
FOR SALE—WEST CENTRAL ILLINOIS— 


A $6,000 practice; can be greatly increased 
by surgery; farming community; good schools 
and churches; competition mild and territory 
large; am examiner for fourteen old-line insur- 
ance companies; all appointments transferable; 
price of office fixtures and drugs; all will in- 
voice for about $400 to $500; other personal 
things optional; no real estate; cash or part 
down with terms to suit; best reason; best op- 
portunity in state to make money from start; 
don’t write unless you mean business. Add. 
2667 N, % AMA. 


FOR SALE — ILLINOIS — NEAR CHI- 
cago — $5,000-$7,000 unopposed practice to 
purcheaser of modern nine-room brick resi- 


dence and office (combined), barn, garage, 
etc.; good roads, churches and school; other 
towns and wealthy agricultural district con- 


tributory; excellent hospital facilities; railroad 
surgeon; cash receipts always exceed expenses; 
collections almost perfect; $1,500 cash, oomes 
terms. Add. 3012 N, % AMA. 


FOR SALE—ILLINOIS — CORN BELT— 

Unopposed $5,000 country practice; last year 
$3,850, with $3,337 collections; free to pur- 
chaser of garage, drug stock and listed fur- 
nishings of combined office and residence flat; 
ask for list; physically disqualified; go to city; 
price, $700 cash; come soon and go to work. 
Add. 3021 N, % AMA. 


FOR SALE—ILLINOIS—$10,000 PRACTICE 

established 22 years; $7,000 takes modern 
residence, drug stock, good will and office 
fixtures; in a town of 1,000 inhabitants; good 
school, good churches and good roads; reason 
for selling, changing climate on account of 
health. Add. 2952 N, % AMA 


FOR SALE—WESTERN ILLINOIS—VERY 

desirable practice; town 400; lights, water; 
can transfer entire business with appointments 
and support of fine community to good man; 
business over $4,000; only fixtures and drugs 
to sell. Add. 2955 N, % MA. 


FOR SALE—ILLINOIS — 

village and country practice; rich farming 
section; one of the very best in state; will 
rent or sell property; a sinecure to one who 
will attend to business. Add. Wm. Yeates, 
M.D., Bonfield, Il. N 


FOR SALE—EAST CENTRAL ILLINOIS— 

In wealthy farm community of 2,500; firmly 
established practice; fine opportunity; good 
schools; paved roads; competition negligible; 
wish to a soon to specialize. Add. 2970 
N, % AMA. 


UNOPPOSED 


Attention Doctors— 


We want to sell you 
Automoble Tires and 
Tubes that are 


Guaranteed 4000 Miles 


All Firsts—( We Have Ne Seconds ) 


We ship subject to 
examination. You pay 
nothing until you see 
what you are getting 
for your money. 


- Our Prices 
will save you 20% 


If you are contemplating the 
purchase of tires or tubes in 
the future get our special prices. 
A postal card will bring infor- 
mation that will interest you. 


GLADIATOR TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
304 N. Indiana Ave AUBURN, INDIANA 


Universal Wire 
7 Gauze Splint 


constantly in his treatment of fractures in order to 
get a splint that could be molded to the limb 

ster of Paris only partly meets these requirements. 
It is contra-indicated under certain conditions, as 
acute swelling of the limb, compound fractures with 
copious discharge, etc. 

The ideal splint is something of a screen or porous 
nature, that will fit “snug up” and retain its shape. 
The Excelsior Universal Wire Gauze Splint is made 
of steel woven intoa gauze. Itis just fiexibie enough 
for the fingers to readily mold it to fit any part of 
the body. Complete protection and immobility are 
absolutely insured. It is the “chicken wire” idea 

a little more firmness and alot more adapt- 
ability, convenience, cleanliness anc satisfaction. 
Let us send you booklet 4. 
Wright Wire Compan Worcester, Mass. 
Branch Offices and Warehouses: New York, Bos- 
ton, Philadeiphia, Chicago, San Francisco. 


LABELS AND STATIONERY 


OUR STYLES ARE ORIGINAL 


Many of our customers have dealt with us 
There's areasorn. JACO 


for 12 years 


FOR SALE—ILLINOIS—$10,000 PRACTICE 

in town of 1,000; $2,000 takes practice, dru 

stock, and good will. Add. 302 
AMA. 
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FOR SALE—WEST CENTRAL ILLINOIS- 

$2,000 unopposed village and country prac- 
tice for price of office equipment; collections 
good; want to enter military service. Add. 
3003 N, % AMA. 


FOR SALE—INDIANA—GENERAL PRAC. 
tice, $4,500; county seat 1,700; Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad; paved streets, good schools, 
churches, rich farms; large country popula- 
tion; roads all graveled; use auto whole year; 
three other doctors; two past 70; practice easily 
retained; property, autos optional; drugs, 
office fixtures, about $1,000; partnership in city; 
bargain; write for particulars. Add. 2865 
% AMA, 


FOR SALE—INDIANA—TOWN 900—RICH 

farming community; one other active doctor; 
reason, I have enlisted in the Medical Reserve 
price, $300 cash. Add. 2921 N, 


FOR SALE—INDIANA—$4,000 PRACTICE 
—Up-to-date small town; electric lights, city 
water, good schools and churches; two banks; 
interurban and steam roads. Add. 3015 N, 
% AMA, 


FOR SALE—IOWA — UNOPPOSED GEN. 
eral practice; fine country; territory 7 to 
20 miles; collections practically 100 per cent.; 
population 350; office equipment at invoice, 
about $400 part cash; public and parochial 
schools; waterworks, electric lights; insurance 
appointments; practice $4,000 year and over; 
»yractice from start; good roads; auto optional. 
Ir. J. F. Schwertley, Earling, lowa. N 


FOR SALE—CENTRAL IOWA — WANT 

physician, Catholic, for a No. 1 location; 
good town and territory; collections fine; will 
sell office equipment and Ford car; no drugs; 
going to war. Add. F. S. Carey, M.D., bad 


liams, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—IOWA — $5,000 20-YEAR ES- 

tablished practice and small drug store in 
good business town of 1,000, with gas, water, 
electricity, good streets and schools; wealthy 
farming community; one doctor in poor health; 
practice increased by doing surgery; hospital 
easily accessible; collections 99 per cent. Add. 
2942 N, % AMA. 


FOR SALE — CENTRAL IOWA — $3,000 

practice in thriving town of 500; collections 
100 per cent.; $500 for drugs and fixtures of 
first-class office; building optional; reason, spe- 
cializing. Add. 2963 N, % AMA. 


FOR SALE — MARYLAND — $4,500 CON- 

tract practice, including drugs and office 
equipment; good roads; use automobile year 
round; will stay to introduce purchaser; price 
reasonable; Catholic preferred. Add. 3010 N, 
% AMA. 


FOR SALE—EASTERN MICHIGAN—$3,C00 
village and country practice established 20 
years; fine farming country, schools and 


churches; 25 miles stone roads in construction; 
electric lights; one other doctor; eleven-room 
house and office combined, with some office 
eet, price $600 required. Add. 2761 N, 


AMA. 


FOR SALE — MISSOURI — $6,800 CASH 

practice; beautiful modern 8-room cottage 
costing $7,000. In Ozarks; zinc mining; no for- 
eign labor; all roads improved; population 
7,000; one other active physician; $1,500 office 
equipment; new cabriolet optional; all $7,000. 
Add. 3029 N, % AMA. 


FOR SALE—NEBRASKA — IN 


MODERN 


town 800 in best section eastern part of 
state; $4,000 cash practice goes to the pur- 
chaser of my property; office equipment op- 


tional; must deal at once. Add. 3022 N, % 


AMA. 


FOR SALE — NEBRASKA — GENERAL 

practice — Runs about $10,000 year; fine 
city 2,000; fine modern house, beautiful and 
up to date; one finest deals in West; fine fees; 
well established practice; collections almost 
100 per cent.; large territory; reasons for 
selling sickness in eeulie. Add. 1321 F. V. 
Kniest, Bee Bldg., Omaha, Neb. N 


FOR SALE—NEW YORK—TOWN 1,400— 

Rich farming community on Long Island 
near New York City, with a large summer 
ulation; fine modern hospital within 6 miles; 
can do $2,000 cash business the first year; one 
other active ‘doctor; office equipment, large 
stock of drugs and medical library; pric, 
$600; reason, enlisted in the Medical Reserve 
Corps. Add. 3002 N, % AMA. 


(Continued on next page) 
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FOR SALE—NEW YORK—AT $500 — A 
$3,500 eye, ear, nose and throat practice 
with complete equipment and records; city o 


500,000; joining Medical Reserve Corps. Add 
2863 N, % AMA. 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE—NEW YORK, 

central part—$2,500 to $3,000 unopposed 
practice; new buildings; house has modern 
conveniences; one acre land; béautiful coun- 
try; collections good; other doctors 6, 8, 14 
miles distant; terms liberal. Add. 2689 N, 
AMA. 


FOR SALE—NORTH DAKOTA — WANT 
physician to buy $7,000 practice in city of 


7,500 inhabitants; new sisters’ hospital; sell 
reasonable; commissioned in Medical Reserve 
Corps. Add. 2999 N, % AMA. 


FOR SALE—NORTH DAKOTA — $3,000 

practice in new town; one of the biggest ter- 
ritories available by one man; nearest physi- 
cians, 16, 18, 25, 20 miles; office outfit, $175; 
residence, sale or rent. Dr. C, Tillmanns, 
Balta, N. Dak. 


FOR SALE—NORTH DAKOTA—A _ $4,000 
practice in small town; office equipment and 
good will, $700 cash; Chalmers roadster, house 


and small hospital optional; entering army. 
Add. 2960 N, % MA. 
FOR SALE — NORTHWESTERN OHIO— 


$3,500 practice in town of 3,000; established 
9 years; large surrounding territory in good 
farming district; competition right; good 
roads, churches and high school; four-room 
office completely furnished with good stock of 
drugs; rent $100 yearly; $750 takes everything 
but library and instruments. Add. 2916 N, 


% AMA. 
FOR SALE — OHIO — LOCATION FOR 


a doctor; the only doctor leaving town offers 
his modern home for sale; has $5,000 annual 
practice; near hospital, good roads, a beautiful 
country town, good class of people; a rare op- 
portunity. Inquire of C. E. Sheplin, Ravenna, 
O., Phone 549. N 


FOR SALE—EASTERN OREGON—WANT 

Al physician to take $3,500 cash practice at 
once; $1,000 equipment for sale or commis- 
sion; town and tributary country 1,500; mod 
ern conveniences; wheat belt; crops never fail; 
am entering service. Add. Dr. C. H. Smith, 
Weston, Ore. N 


FOR SALE — PENNSYLVANIA — CAUSE 

Death. Flourishing practice, beautifully fur- 
nished offices; all ofhce equipment, examining 
table, instrument table, centrifuge, blood pres- 
sure microscope, X-ray, surgical instruments, 
medicines, medical books and auto; splendidly 
located in the heart of the Anthracite region 
where money circulates freely. For further in- 
formation write to, or call on resident physi- 
cians or prominent business men of city; names 
willingly furnished. Add. Mrs. Ida M. Boland, 
109 Salem Ave., Carbondale, Pa. N 


FOR SALE — PENNSYLVANIA — $12,000 
practice and my property in one of best busi- 
ness towns in state; collections first class; the 
right man can hold this practice; schools and 
churches good; railroad and trolley service 
excellent; This place is a moneymaker; best of 
reasons for leaving; do not write unless you 
mean business. Add. 3028 N. % AMA. 


FOR SALE — NORTHWEST PENNSYL- 

vania—A_ solid $2,500 borough and coun- 
try practice; the location, property, practice, 
fees, collections, competition, schools and 
churches guaranteed good; real estate $2,500; 
an excellent opening; army commission. Add. 
G. M. B. Sugar Grove, Pa. N 


FOR SALE—WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 
— $6,000 practice given to buyer of modern 
house and office equipment; one of best towns 
in Pennsylvania coal region; population 5,000; 
price reasonable; two railroads and street car 


service; write for full particulars. Add. 2738 
N, % AMA. 


Fior ACCOUNTS and CASE-RECORDS 
Witmer Record System 


is furnished in Desks, Safes and Movable Cabinets 


known method of Accounting. 


Jt will pay you to investigate. 
WITMER RECORD CoO., 


Saves time. increases efficiency, makes money for its users. 
rofessional—no mechanical devices. 
usion—no scattering—no exposure of accounts. 

Send for booklet*' The Right Way” 


Argyle 


Combines instantly accessible Case Histories with the shortest 


It is 
Strictly one writing—no con- 


Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 


Inside cork made to measure. 


We have Ladies’, Gents’ and Children’s arch 
supporting shoes on hand, also arch supports. 


J. H. BLOCK COMPANY 


Practical Orthopedic Shoemakers a | 
186-187 East 62d Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 914 Style, can be attached 


We issue no catalogues. 


= 


to your own shoe. 


FOREIGN POSTAGE EXTRA 


Surgeons’ ‘“WELL-NOWN” Gloves 


Represent the perfection of Para Rubber in hand form 
and conformation. They have stood the test of office, 
laboratory, operating room and hospital usage and are 


considered the acme of surgtcal requisites. 
Medium Weight Medium Weight 
_ PLAIN PEBBLED NON-SLIP 
2Pairs - - - $1.00 Pairs - - - ° 
6P 00 6Poeirs - - - 3.60 
12Pairs - - - 500 12Pairs - - - 5.75 
The above styles come in sizes 6 to 10 
Ex. Heavy Piain Reinforced Wrists (Sizes 7 to 
9), per pr. $1.00. Surgeons’ Tissue Cots, assort- 
ed sizes, 3 doz. lots (no less), 50c 


All goods sent prepaid on receipt of price 
We manufacture elastic goods of high grade materials 
- very low prices. Send for catalog and measurement 

lanks. 


L. T. KINNEY & CO., 54 £. Randolph St.. Chicage 


' 


Advertising 
rol led ressings. 


rates for space 


sure at 


in the JouRNAL 


teste. 


sent on request 


“The Pentz System’ 


uick sterilization of both instruments and loose 
i by the U. 8. N 
nent physicians, Sterilizes at atmospheric pres- 

S00" to 450° F. in from one to one and one- 
half minutes. Our model for eye, ear, nose and 
throat instruments sterilizes in thirty to 
forty-five seconds. Positive sterilization § 
proven by many reliable bacteriological 
Order from your dealer or write 
us. Mode! O-P-3(patent pending) ..$36. 


The Santiseptic Co., Tompkinsville, $. 1, New York 


avy, Many promi- 


The Modern Physician is the Guar- 
dian of Public Health 


Employing a modern food in the nutri- 
tion disorders of infants, emphasizes the 
fact. Hoos’ Albumin Milk (Casein Milk) 
is the modern food. Write 


LOUIS HOOS, 5232 Kenmore Ave., CHICAGO 


K ALMERID CATGUT 
A Physiologically Correct 


Germicidal Suture’ 


Brooklyn, N.¥, U S.A- 


FOR SALE — PENNSYLVANIA — $5,000 

unopposed mining practice, including stock 
drugs, telephone stock, automobile, etc.; modern 
town; emergency hospital 90 per cent. of prac- 
tice; less than two miles from office; if you 
wish to make money enough to retire shortly 
write or come; will give purchaser chance to 
make purchase money idlose paying on .ap- 
proved security; selling on account of health. 
Add. 2996 % AMA. 


FOR SALE 


Physicians 
ables 
Second Hand Chairs 
Cabinets 
Refinished, worn parts replaced, first class condition. 
W. D. ALLISON, CO., Mfrs. 
915 N. Alabame«e 8t. Indianapolis, Ind. 


FOR SALE—WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 

—$3,200 town and country practice; no other 
physician; main line railroad; churches, stores, 
schools; use yt gg round; collections good; 
for particulars add. 2719 N, % AMA. 


(Continued on next page) 


mercial announcement advertisements. 


See page 20 for cost of classified and com- 


Save Instrument 
Expense, 

Increase Your 
Efficiency, 

Keep Your Scalpels 
Sharp with 


-EDGEORENE 


Guaranteed to sharpen Scalpels. 
Keen edge not damaged by steril- 
izing. Don’t buy a new scalpel be- 
cause the old one is dull. Edgeorene 
induces keenest edge without dam- 
age to instrument. Excellent for 
cleaning and sharpening Hypoder- 
mic Needles. Valuable for Razors. 


Send $1.00; try it for ten days; 
if not satisfied, return it and get 
your money back. 


EDGEORENE MFG. COMPANY 
44-46 Schmidt Building DAVENPORT, 10WA 


JOURNAL CLASSIFIED ADS 


BRING RESULTS—TRY THEM 


| 


| 
2 
I 
f 
= = >» SHOES OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS | | s 
7 
& made to order—for lame persons, deformities, weak ankles, 
© flat feet, corns and bunions, etc. Shoes for flat feet and cork ee 
adjusted shoes for deformed feet a specialty. oe 
New Style 
"EDGEORE ious 
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FOR SALE—TEXAS — $5,000 EYE, EAR, & 
nose and throat practice in city 5,000; no _______EDUCATIONAL _ 
competition; largest unopposed territory in SLOVAK (SLAVISH)  SELF-TAUGHT— 
fexas; $850 buys office furniture; two thirds 9 Contains conversation “With the Doctor.” 
cash and $50 ‘per ‘month; fine town, got] UO. Army Officer’s || "Order at Moraveie, 
work for energetic man; don’t answer unless = ud 420 Reed Ave., Monessen, Pa. cc 
you have the money or can make arrange- 
ments; stamp for reply. Add. 2926 N, % ° PUBITY ;HERS AND PRINTERS 
AMA. Unif 
orms STEEL DIE EMBOSSED STATIONERY— 
FOR SALE SOUTH TEXAS — UNOP. Distinctive and impressive for the medical 
posed $2,500 country practice, 12 miles from profession; will send samples and prices upon 
railroad; modern house, garage; fine winter request. Hammond Printing Co., Fremont. Neb. 


will introduce; Specializing; re real estate 
and practice $2,000 Add. 2890 \% AMA. 


FOR SALE WANT PHY- 


-~WASHINGTON 


sician to take over my practice; town of 
2,000 and large territory; can deliver $200 a 
month contract and probably county and rail- 
road work, besides a good private practice; 
wish to sell residence. r. J. L. Rogers, New 
port, Wash. N 
FOR SALE—WISCONSIN — BEING SUB 

ject to draft, I desire to sell my unopposed 
practice which has been established 30 years; 
village of 450, located in best farming coun 
try in east central Wisconsin; did $4,600 last 
year; collections 98 per cent. Add. 3004 N, 
FOR SALE—WISCONSIN—$3,500 PRAC- 

tice; established 23 years; population 800; 
one other doctor; fine dairy country; good 
schools, fine homes; collections 98 per cent.; 
no real estate Add. 2670 N, % AMA 

FARMS 

FOR SALE — MICHIGAN —AN INCOME 


producing model farm, 11 acres of diversitied 
fruit; located one mile from town overlooking 
Benton MHarbor’s 90-acre Lake Front Park; 
this property lies high, adjoining Higman Park 
on the north and west with wooded ravine to 
east; complete equipment of buildings with 
running water and electricity. For price with 
or without farming apparatus and stock, apply 
to E. M. MclIsaac, Benton Harbor, Mich., 
Route 4 


ILOSPITALS, SANITARIA for SALE 


FOR SALE — COLORADO — A FULLY 

equipped modern hospital; capacity 20 beds; 
two sleeping porches, operating room, high 
pressure steam sterilizer, hot water heat; alti 
tude 1 mile; population 12,000; industries, 
coal, fruit, ranching, cattle, etc.; government 
reports show best climate in America for 
tuberculosis; big field for this line of work; 
owner now in army service has over $13,000 
invested; will sell for $8,000 if taken at once; 
hospital has highest reputataion; has been 
maintained for 10 years. Add. 3035 O, % 


FOR SALE — THE MODERN HOSPITAL, 

Wichita, Kansas; choicely located; only pri- 
vate hospital in this rapidly growing rich vil 
center; will sell for invoice and value real 
estate; write above address. Oo 


FOR SALE—SIXTEEN-ROOM HOSPITAL 


located in middle Tennesee; county seat; 


only hospital in county; $5,000 practice an! 
equipment goes with the deal; $12,500; on 
easy terms; am going to army. 


A. E. Goodloe, 
Tenn. Oo 


DRUG STORES FOR SALE 


Murfreesboro, 


when supplied by us 
are absolutely cor- 
‘fit and 


fidelity 
U, S. Army Regu- 


rect in cut, 


exact to 


lations. 


Write us for samples and catalog. 


JACOB REED’S SONS 


Oldest Military Tailors in America 
1424-1426 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


SOLD DIRECT TO YOU 
Pre-shrunk Nurses’ Dresses, Surgeons’ Gowns, Etc. 


The cloth fro if uniforms are made is pre-shrunk 
mother's way, by washing andiro ing the cloth in the piece by 
hand before garments are cut. Write today for catalogue and 


samples. 
RANDLES MFG. CO. 
OGDENSBURG, N. Y. 


m which o 


Box 27 


The crayon 
freezing method 
prevents infec- 
tion, corrects 
granulation and 
raggedpess of 
wounds and 
stimulates the 
proc- 
t is #u- 
perior in the 
treatment of 
many lesions, 
useful in mi- 
nor surgery 
and for local 
anesthesia. 


Write for our “COg Ice Therapy.” 


FOR SALE—DRUG STORE—OWNER RE- 

tiring; sales $17,000 year; last stock invoice 
$6,600; deal one of best in Nebraska; popula- 
tion 3,100; part cash considered; rare oppor- 
tunity; rich farming community; manufactur- 
ing; no soda, wall 


paper; su- 
ed. J. Steidl, U 


perior schools. Crete, Neb. 


MEDICAL BROKERS 
ASSISTANTS WANTED—SALARIED AS- 


sistants wanted immediately for hospitals and 
sanawriums, also for general, mining, and 
contract practice; 1,000 medical and surgical 
positions already secured for our clients; medi- 
cal practices bought and sold in all sections; 
list of practices mailed free. For further par 
ticulars write to “The Medical Echo,” Lynn, 
Mass. 


NATIONAL CLEARING HOUSE FOR U. 

for doctors wanting sell or buy ae 
Doctors wanting locum tenens, positions, part- 
nerships. Doctors wanting partners, assistants, 
nurses, etc. Service for dentists, veterinarians, 
nurses. Drug positions. Drug stores sold and 
furnished. ome to Omaha for consultation, 
if service desired, make deposit. Otherwise 
write F. V. Kniest, R.P., Bee Building, Omaha 
Neb. Established ' 1904. EE 


1,000 PRESCRIPTION BLANKS FOR $1.00 

Made up in tablet form, printed on linen 
finish Seat paper, and mailed to you post pre- 
paid. Write tor "samples. Jacobi, Fourth and 
Green Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. GG 


SEE THE COMBINATION OFFER ON 

“The Archives of Internal Medicine” and 
“American Journal of Diseases of Children,” 
page 8, this issue. Try these out for a year. 
A great incentive to a wider and more up-to- 


date professional knowledge Equally stimu- 
lating to the general practitioner and to the 
physician who limits his orpetice. American 
Medical Association, 535 Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Il. GG 
NEW REMEDIES ARE 
constantly coming on the market. Can you 
distinguish the worthy from the unworthy? 

ew and Non official Remedies” is a great 
help. It adequately describes remedies inves- 
tigated and found acceptable. Also lists those 
found unacceptable It stands between you 
and the unscientific prescribing of new and 
untried medicaments. See page 45 for illus- 
tration and description of this very usable 
and stimulating book GG 


SANITARIUMS, HOSPITALS 
CRAGMOR SANATORIUM FOR TUBER- 
culous patients offers an ideal climate, won- 
derful scenery and scientific care. Private 
apartment and sleeping porch for each pa- 
tient in either the new building or in cottages 
and bungalows. If you have consumptive 

cases tell them about Cragmor. Full partic 
lars sent on request. See wonderful view 
on page 40, this issne, of Pike’s peak from 
roof garden of Cragmor. Cragmor San atorium, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. P 


AUTOMOBILES & ACCESSORIES 
SAVE GASOLINE AND OIL — REGRIND 


the cylinders and fit new pistons and rings; 
= work. Butler Mfg. Co., Indianapolis, 
I 


MISCELLANEOUS COM. ADVTS. 


IS YOUR EMBEDDING MATERIAL SAT- 
isfactory? If not, try Parlodion, a pure, 
concentrated, nonexplosive collodion. A _ per- 


fectly transparent medium for embedding tis- 
sue. One dollar per ounce. Du Pont Chemi- 
cal Works, Equitable Bidg., N. Y. City. KK 


QUICK STERILIZATION OF SMALL IN.- 

struments is possible with our portable, elec- 
trically heated sterilizers. See the two dif- 
ferent types on page 46, this issue. Can be 
carried in your grip and operated from any 
ordinary light social, Especially valuable for 
work outside the office or hospital where the 


Thoroughly mannered, ready 
for use. Every animal shipped 
under guarantee. State your 
exact wants first letter; get ac- 
curate descriptions by return 
mail. Visitors always welcome. 
THE GLENWORTH FARMS, 
Allen S$. Edelen, Owner, Burgin, Kentacky 


It tells you what to avoid in pro- 
prietary remedies and why! 


Propaganda for Reform in 
Proprietary Medicines 


512 pages. Browncloth lettering. 
Price, $1.00 Post 


American Medical Ass'n, 535 Dearborn St. CHICAGO 


Second Hand Equipment 


CAN BE BOUGHT OR SOLD THRU A 
CLASSIFIED AD In THE JOURNAL 


ALDA MFC. COMPANY hypodermic syringe, catheter, scalpel, probe, 
1706 City Hall Square Bidg. Chicago, Il. etc., are employed. Chicago Surgical and 
Electrical Co., 320 W. Superior St., Chicago. 

KENTUCKY SADDLERS HAVING TROUBLE WITH HYPODER- 

mic needles? Turn to page 33 of this issue 

and note the advantages of Damascus Iridio- 

Platinum Needles. eir strength, rigidity, 
freedom from many of the common defecis 


and their fine workmanship mean greater sat- 
isfaction and greater safety. Besides our 
regular stock patterns, we can make any spe- 
cial design you may require. Wilson & 
Wilson, Boston, Mass. KK 


BRAN-EATA—FREE SAMPLE PACKAGE 

will be furnished any physician sending us 
his mame and address. See page 12, this 
issue, for description and particulars. ran- 
eata Biscuits will please you personally, and 
will professionally interest you as a food for 
all cases requiring a bulky or bran diet. Grain 
Products Company of Saint Louis. KK 


FREQUENTLY YOU FIND A PATIENT 


who needs a good abdominal support. See 
the Spencer Support photograph on page 45, 
this issue. It will perform the supportive 


function of the splanchnic muscles while they 
regain their formal tone, Spencer Corse:s 
and me are sold in your city or lo- 


cality ee phone books or write us. Spencer 
Supporting Corsets, 137 Derbey Ave., New 
aven, Conn. KK 


— 


| 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


| hould give his patients the utmost of his knowledge and skill. In order to do so he must have 
and apparatus. It t is now easy to secure high quality apparatus without making or immedi- 
ate investment of money. Aloe’s Easy Rental Purchase Plan makes it possible for you to own any or all of these special 
values on such easy monthly payments that you will scarcely miss the money. 


10 Days Free Trial—Easy Credit Terms 


wi send you cs the items here listed on receipt of only the EASY ECON 5S Should 
sm na = ment. No. dl conditions—no red tape or other decide to keep it, pay the balance in small monthly ike 
dignified credit. Useit for 10daysatourrisk. Satisfy — the articles you peed. mail payments—just 
yourself thoroughly that you are getting a wonderful bargian, even be- cou small firs' Ener: ; 


few days they will add 
fore you decide to keep it. If for any reason, you wish to return it, do so aul cubvealineedll paar thoes 


oe’s Two-Cylinder | Doctor! You Need 
Air This Accurate Scale 


indie Yo ill find 
us, painstaking p You wi 
A par US | it a daily necessity, for it will show the 
Suction p at weight of patients under j 
this tanya treatment—a matter now universally re- 
torte Air in utility cognized to be of supreme 
any of the old styles or any of the tommaks tine paticut lve 
iby the +X, t able to to judge in your professional care. 


perior for spraying, nebulizing, ’ 
ution, suction or vacuum for This Fairbanks’ Scale 


— 


nd for ear massa, for indection Guaranteed 
treatment for Inflammatory diseases, and § Capacity 300 pounds, graduated by % mots 
ng that an air compressor We this offer—ab- 
suction @ tus is used for, § Selutely free of charge—a $3.00 pike 


geal ted telescopic measuring rod for 
ork. bronchial | from 4 feet to7 feet in 4 


desired pressure fro rd 
= and suction the Only Buys 
i Enables sspirsting _ simul. This $50.00 Scale 
ids oll ng of just $3.00 places thiselegant weighing and 
for ei either $f | ineacuring apparatus inyourofice. After 


that you pay only $2. ae rT month, for 8 


‘ed "$10 Order fours tolay. 


And we will at once yon, sane 
Aloe a Will gia refund w you 
"Tankless ‘Air A have paid, without question. 


Worth twiceas much as we ask for it. You 
If satisfactory, pay balance § take no risk | have ev 
in ten mon payments of § thing to gain and nothin 


$5.75 each. com say se scale 
with receptacles for days trial. After on having it in your § 
mucuous etc. $67.50. 


» you would not be without it. 


SEND ONLY ---$ Solid Oak 
For The Sundard gt Canitary Desk and Chair’ | 


Send for Cata- 


leurtain. S el 
chair ie btted 


muscular soreness. porte t 
slips into bag or pocket. orks on either pores ond * mitted with six 1¥9 ounce glass stopper 
direct or alternating current. 
Only $18.00 For This $25.00 Outfit 


and chair, and, § bottles, extra Sc. 


if satisfactory, pay Fitted with six 115 and 
bala metal cap bottles, extra 
Your money back if not satisfied. 


If satisf: after 10 days 
ance at rate of only $2.00 per month, yon 
have paid our special price of $18. 


Don't Hesitate To 4 
When ae see the fine quality of our merchandise and realize what 4 A.S. ALOE CO., 515 Olive St., St.Louis, Mo. as 
wonderfu values these are, we feel sure that you will not hesitate tof? 
pesoughiy any pon ender 5 Obstetrical Bag. 5 Chair 


full particulars on any items be sent on request. The Fal your expense 
Name......... 


A. S. ALOE CO.., st° touts: 


3! 
For AFew Months and Vari re 
| 
hs ‘ 
| FREE ONLY 
| 
rf va aa 
RD 
le 
9 
”* 
and 
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THE LATEST ADDITION TO 


Cabinets 


A High Power X-Ray and High Amperage D’Arsonval 
Current in One Cabinet 


A clean, penetrating X-Ray that will make a hand in one second and a hip or spine in 20 
to 25 seconds and with 1100 to 1200 milliamperes of D Arsonval current in the same instrument. 


Practically an entire electric office equipment in one cabinet. 


SEE WHAT IT EMBRACES: 
1. Tankless Compressed Air.—No laborious 


pumping. No waiting. No more tanks with stale, 
stagnant air. Pure, sweet air is pumped as needed, 
delivered under pressure desired, and the pressure is 


uniform. 

2. A Nebulizing Outfit—wWith bottles and tips 
for Nebulizing, Spraying and Powder Blowing. 

3. An Electric Heater for Fluids, 

4. An Electric Heater for Air.—Dry hot air 
can be delivered up to any temperature the patient can 
endure. Volume adjustable. Applicators for using 
locally over any area are included. oF * | 

5. A Penetrating Vibrator.—A Vibrator that Our 
can be controlled by the thumb while treating and which ; Style HH 
gives patient any kind of treatment from a gentle thrill = : 7 
to a deeply penetrating vibration, and the operator Gets Ber, Sees : as 1917 Model 

6. A full Set of Vibratodes for Surface and Cavity 
Work. 

7. Heat and Vibration Applied Simultaneously. 

8. Bier’s Hyperemia by Vacuum. 

9. Full Set of Vacuum Cups and any device ever 
gotten up by Dr. Bier can be used on this Apparatus. 

10. A Lung Developer and Eustachian Tube Opener. 


11. Vibration, Vacuum and Sinusoidal Current Ap- 
plied Simultaneously. 


| 12. Vibration and Vacuum Applied Simultaneously. 


13. High Frequency Currents.—The most pow- 
erful and valuable current in Electro Therapy. Fre- 
quency regulation and strength of current are both 
under perfect control. 


14. Complete Set of Vacuum Electrodes.—Surface, ! 18. Si idal C itl oh — : 
Rectal, Vaginal, Urethral, Nose and Throat. With Universal | ginusoidal just as may be dared. 
insulated handle. 19. D'Arsonval Current with auto condensation pad. 

15. Special Fulguration Electrodes.—For Warts, 20. X-Ray Current with seven inch heavy anode X-Ray 
Molds, Etc. tube and fluoroscope. 


21. Compression tube stand with leaded glass protection 


16. D’Arsonval Current.— For Auto Condensation. bowl No sectifiers, no interrupters, no valve tubes, no inverse. 


17. Cautery Transformer.—Under perfect and positive Did a ever see so much in one apparatus? It is your 
regulation. With three platinum knives, a pair of extra flexible | kind of an ap tus. It is built for the Doctor who wants to 
cords and a handle adjustable to five positions. | do things. See it at first opportunity, or send for literature. 


We have other styles. 


Cut Out and Mail TODAY 


I vevecuns SPECIALTY CO., Leesburg, Va. If pou want Literature on the subject 
| GENTLEMER — Without obligation to the undersigned | ask for it 
please send descriptive matter of your apparatus. 
| Neme_ | THOMPSON-PLASTER COMPANY 
ee 
| City _ | Leesburg - - - £4xVirginia 


State = | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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U the Superiority of the Carnes Arm is Recog- ." AFETY GAS-- OXYGEN APPARATU " 
nized by Lead- | 


ing Surgeons [hn Simplifies the administration of 
NITROUS OXIDE & OXYGEN 


with or without an 


See Fifth Edition of ‘*Oper- 
ative Surgery,"’ page 1094. 
by Dr. J. F. Binnie; also 
Volume Six “Keen's Surg- 
ery, pages 918-922 inclusive. 


ETHER SEQUENCE 


FOR 
Major or Minor Surgery 
Obstetrics--Dentistry 


Send For Full Particulars 


CARNES ARTIFICIAL LIMB CO. 
KANSAS CITY MISSOURI 


Model “E’’—Net weight, 17 Ibs.; heighth, 
Ibinches. A truly portable and complete 
outfit for Private or Hospital use. 


Damascus Manufactured in 3 Models—“D,” “E” and “F” 
IRIDIO- PLATINUM HYPODERMIC NEEDLES | Simple to operate—Economical in ap- 


Thirty per cent. Iridium alloy assures a strong | Dilention—Sestoct in results. 


rigid -needle free from defects ones to - er A perfectly controlled, even and 
| nary kind. Keen cutting edges and 24k gold-plate |, | continuous flow of any required 
| mounts. Made to fit any style syringe; special || mixture assured by ne Settee 
]/ designs made for particular requirements. | The New “B” in the NgO feed tubes, tall or rise 
| aS a greater or less volume o 1e re~ 
B. & S. Gauge 25 56 in each $1.00 | = spective gases are admitted to the 
B. & S. “ 24 1 in aa +e 1.50 | rer Sight Feed Measurement mixing chamber by the needle valves. 
9 The fi f th 
B. & 3 00 | fhe quest ratio between the tee gases as they are ad- 
Bamasrus NEEDLES are also made from Tem- g, Mitted to the mixing chamber through the needle valves. 
pered 14k Gold, Nickel and Steel long as required. 
t 0 trated boo 0. y 
| FROM YOUR DEALER OR DIRECT rite for illustra et containing full information, 
WILSON & WILSON -- -- BOSTON, MASS. ANAESTAESIA APPARATUS 
1422 Bryan PI. con cern Chicago, Il. 
| 
THE ROBERTSON 


Compressed Air, Vacuum and “Gem Sterilizer” 
Massage Cabinet 


This elegant cabinet outfit is just what hun- 
dreds of doctors have been looking for. 

Compressed air or vacuum or mz assage by 
alternating suction and pressure at the turn 
of the switch. 


Powerful pump capable of operating two atomizers or neb- 
wlizers simultaneously. All parts strong and durable. 100 
per cent. surplus energy. 


Price, including six Robertson atomizers or nebulizers .. $73.50 
Price, without atomizers or nebulizers............. .. $68.50 


Money refunded {f not satisfied. 


The Jaeckh Mfg. Co. 


422 East 8th St. CINCINNATI, O. 
New York Agency, 127 East 23rd St. 


The great reduction in 
mortality from infection in 
the present War, from all 
former Wars, is due to in- 
creased care and sanitation. 


You can protect yourself 
and your patients by in- 
stalling a Gem in your office 
today. 


For gauzes, bandages, 
and glass tubes it is un- 
excelled. 


REPUBLIC MFG. C0. 


415 Huron Road 
Cleveland - - - - Ohio 


“What A Convenience’”— 


you will say after getting the 


HANDBOOK of THERAPY 


It has 679 pages, but is only % in. thick—a real 
handbook. 

Yet it gives just that detailed, concrete information 
the general practitioner wants—the Etiology, Path 
ology, Diagnosis and Treatment of the common 
diseases together with the Sormeiac, Indications 
and Contra-indications of the tried and tested 
remedies. ° 


—— 


Send for folder, testt- 2 


monials, and our 
> 


“ye terms of easy pay- «7 
Written in a very readable style and indexed for ” SF 
instant reference. ments, yo? 


Price $1.50 Prepaid 
American Medical Association LL. 
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THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


specifies that the maker’s name shall be impressed on all Metal Surgical Instruments 
supplied on its contracts. It knows the importance to the surgeon performing major 
operations with dexterity of having the most dependable instruments. In the past, most 
surgical instruments sold to surgeons bore no name—for obvious reasons. 


THE NAME “LENTZ” 


has been impressed on all Metal Surgical Instruments manufactured by us for over fifty 
years, as we considered it important that surgeons should have the utmost confidence in the 
instruments used. They have that confidence in instruments bearing the name “LENTZ,” 
as that means High Standard of Wormanship and Design. 


INSTRUMENTS OF LENTZ QUALITY 


may be examined at our exhibit at the Clinical Congress of Surgeons, where Mr. Charles 
Lentz, Jr., our resident, will be in charge. We extend a most cordial invitation to those 
not familiar with L/NT7Z instruments to call at the exhibit. Mr. Lentz will be pleased to 
meet you and also those who have long known and used them—for it is to the cooperation 
of our patrons that we attribute the fifty-two years’ continued growth of The House of Lentz. 


CHARLES LENTZ & SONS 


Makers of Surgical Instruments 


31-33-35 SOUTH 17TH STREET PHILADELPHIA 


“Comparatively Noiseless” —this | During the Lying-in Period 
feature of The Rogers Violet Ray It is even tind necessary — ns times to secure abso 
High Frequency Generator 


ficiency of clean bed linen 
will please you and at all times, the mattress, 

the article exposed to con- 
tamination by discharges, 
dirt, etc., remains prac- 


tically unchanged. 


your patients. 


It is theretore perfectly 
logical that proper sanita- 
tion of the mattress should 
be given due consideration. 
The problem as to how 
this is best secured has 
been definitely solved by “None genuine without Trade Mark” 


Excelsior Quilted 
Mattress Protectors | 


- Patented expertly made in a modern factory from antiseptically clean white wadding | 
Other Features— . “J Dec. 1, 1914 incased in heavy bleached muslin and quilted both sides by our patented 
Portable machinery. 
Price co ee $35.00 These protectors are washable, and will dry as clean, soft and white as new. 
including three electrodes and leather There is a size for every bed or crib. 


ees — , bound carrying case. This low cost 
together with many distinctive Rogers 
Weight only 5‘:lbs. features has already sold it to over 35,000 
physicians. @ Booklet A will give you 
some interesting facts on generators. 
Send for it toda 


This excellent device protects the mattress and thus adds to its life. 
Readily appreciated by nurse and patient alike. 


Look for this trade mark. Avoid “Seconds” or 
“Juet ae good” pads sold under other labels 


EXCELSIOR QUILTING COMPANY 
15 Laight Street - New York, N.Y. 


Ample Power 
Efficient—Safe 


The Rogers Electric Laboratories Co. 
2086 East Fourth Street Cleveland, Ohio 


XCELSIOp 
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The Chicago Policlinic and The Post-Graduate Medical School of Chicago 


AFFILIATED 


Offer the Following Courses: 


CLINICAL INSTRUCTIONS in all departments of medicine and surgery. Clinical and Personal Courses 
in Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat. 

SPECIAL PERSONAL COURSES in Surgery and Gynecology (operating room work included), Opera- 
tive and Experimental Surgery on Cadaver and Dog. 

PRACTICAL LABORATORY COURSES in Bacteriology, Blood, Urine, Sputum, Feces, Stomach Con- 
tents. Internships for those desiring hospital experience. 

PRIVATE COURSES in any subject desired, besides the private courses in small classes outlined in the 
book of information. 

LARGE DISPENSARY CLINICS. Three hospitals. Two training schools for nurses. For further infor- 
mation write either: 


The Chicago Policlinic or The Post-Graduate Medical School of Chicago 
° M. L. Harris. M.D., Sec’y. Emil Ries, M.D., Seo’y. 
Dept. B, 219 W. Chicago Ave. Dept. B, 2400 S. Dearborn St. 


Harvard Graduate School of Medicine 
SPECIAL ALL-DAY COURSE IN 


PEDIATRICS 


Extending over a_ period of one month. For announcement in this or other 
subjects, apply to 


Secretary, 240 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


General, Separate Clinical Physical Diagnosis Vaccine and Serum Ther- Refraction 

and Special Courses of Infant Feeding and Diag- apy Surgery of Nose and 

Individual Instruction. nosis Practical Pediatrics Fhroat (Operating 
——— in Oper ative Diseases of the Stomach Cystoscopy (Male and Fe- Rooms) 

Special Individual In- Diagnosis of Focal Infec- male) Gynecology (Non - opera- 

struction in the follow- tions Urethroscopy tive) 

ing branches: Neurology Colon and Rectal Diseases Roentgenology 

FOR FURTHER DETAILED PARTICULARS, ADDRESS 

The SECRETARY OF THE FACULTY 305 East Twentieth Street NEW YORK CITY 


ILLINOIS POST-GRADUATE MEDICAL SCHOOL 


_ General clinics are conducted in Surgery, Gynecology, Orthopedics, Pediatrics, Obstetrics, Dermatology, Diseases of the 
Genito-Urinary Tract, Clinical Medicine, Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat. 


PROFESSOR PAUL GRONNERUD CONDUCTS SPECIAL COURSES IN OPERATIVE SUR- 

GERY AND SURGICAL ANATOMY, TOGETHER WITH SPECIAL WORK UPON DOG. 

Courses are given in Laboratory Diagnosis—covering Blood, Bacteria, Urinalysis and Gastric Contents. Also practical courses 

in the Wassermann Reaction. Noguchi and Gonorrhea Fixation, Colloidal Gold and Nonne Tests are given 


Address JAMES A. CLARK, M.D., Secretary 1844 W. Harrison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


SPECIAL POST-GRADUATE WORK IN 
Ophthalmology, Otology, Laryngology and Rhinology 


_ Practical and Didactic Courses in Anatomy, Physiology, Pathology, Diagnosis, Treatment, Refraction and Oper- 
ative Surgery in these specialties. Address 


THE CHICAGO POLICLINIC 
M. L. HARRIS, Secretary “ 219 W. Chicago Ave., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE PHILADELPHIA POLYCLINIC AND COLLEGE FOR GRADUATES IN MEDICINE 


The following Courses are scheduled to begin during March and April. 


Diseases of the Eye, and Diseases of the Ear, Nose and Throat—March 2th. 


Surgical and Gynecological Pathologyv—April 19th. 


rhe Laboratories will be open during the summer months, and a special course in Laboratery Technic Clinical Pathology and 
Work for the training of laboratory technicians will begin on June Mth. 


For announcement and special information, address the Dean, 


18th and Lombard Streets 


Serologic 


PHILADELPHIA POLYCLINIC 


Cystoscopy and Functional Kidney Dizgnosis—April 4th. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SURGICAL TECHNIQUE CAN ONLY BE PERFECTED BY ACTUAL PRACTICE 


The Laboratory of Surgical Technique is using an original plan of teaching the technique of surgery, giving the instruction, and 
enabling the doctor to do the operations over and over until he has mastered the technique. 


Particular attention is given to the table toilet, and the work is 


upon an anaesthetized human. 


performed as humanely as though the operation were being done 


Personal Instruction, Actual Practice, Exceptional Facilities and Surroundings 


THE LABORATORY OF SURGICAL TECHNIQUE 


Dr. Axel Werelius, Dr. Philip H. Kreuscher, Dr. Clifford C. Robi nron, 


EYE, EAR, NOSE AND THROAT | 


Special DIDACTIC and LABORATORY COURSES in the Anatomy, 
Pathology, Diagnosis, Treatment, Refraction and Operative Surgery. 


ILLINOIS POST-GRADUATE MEDICAL SCHOOL 


Address: 


JAMES A. CLARK, M.D.. Sec., 


1844 W. Harrison Street, CHICAGO 


W.A. Fisuer, M.D. President 


Chicago Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat College 


POST-GRADUATE INSTRUCTION 
Diseeses of the Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat and Fitting of Glasses 


A House Physician is appointed in June and December. 
Open the year round. Write for announcement to 


3.R. HOFFMAN M.D., Secretary 235 WEST WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO 


A. G. M.D., Vice-President 


It is of great importance to every prospective 
stadent of medicine that he should know the 
classification of the various medica! institu- 
tions as fixed by the Council on Medical Eda- 
cation of the American Medical Association. 
This information is contained in pamphlet 91 
which will be sent on receipt of 4c to cover 
cost of mailing. 


The American Medical Association 
535 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago, til. 


THE ANNOUNCEMENTS 
OF “CLASS A” 
MEDICAL SCHOOLS 
ALONE ARE ACCEPTED 
FOR THESE COLUMNS 


THE NEW YORK EYE and EAR INFIRMARY 


School of Ophthalmology and Otology—For Graduates of Medicine. 


Clinics daily by the Surgical staff of the Infirmary. Special courses 
in Ophthalmoscopy, Refraction, Operative Surgery of the Eye and Ear, 
Pathology and External Diseases of the Eye. 

The abundant clinical materia! at this well-known institution affords 
students apn unusual opportunity for obtaining a practical knowledge of 
these special subjects. Two vacancies in the House Staff exist in March, 
July and November of each year. For particulars address the Secretary, 


DR. GEORGE S. DIXON, New York Eye and Ear Infirmary 


University of Alabama 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


Educational Requirements for Admission:—Two years of collegiate work, 
to include Physics, Chemistry, Biology and a modern foreign language, in 
addition to the full four year fourteen unit high school course, 

The Combined Course: leading to the degrees of B.S. and M.D. in six years, 
is now offered by the University, and is recommended to all intending 
students. For Catalogue and Information Address: 

THE DEAN, School of Medicine, University of Alabama, Mobile, Alabama 


HOSPITAL FOR DEFORMITIES AND JOINT DISEASES 


8473 new cases were treated in the past year ending November 1, 1916 


INFANTILE PARALYSIS 


Clinic exceeds 200 patients daily. Treatment consists of electric 
baking, hydrotherapeutics, galvanic, faradic and sinusoidal electric 
currents, massage and musc!e education before a mirror. 
Also a course of instruction in differential diagnosis and the treat- 
ment of various forms of acute, subacute and chronic joint diseases, with special attention to 
focalintections, and the diagnosis and treatment of all other orthopedic conditions. 


Application made to Dr. Heary W. Frauenthal, Medical Director, 1919 Madison Ave, New York City 


RUSH MEDICAL COLLEGE 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


AUTUMN QUARTER COMMENCES OCT. 1, 1917. 
limited, and are now fully registered for next year. 


Classes 


For particulars, address 


RUSH MEDICAL COLLECE, Chicago, III. 


MANHATTAN EYE, EAR and THROAT 
SCHOOL OF POST-GRADUATE INSTRUCTION 


Individual and Graded Instruction in Eye, Ear and Throat Departments. 
The year is divided into four sessions beginning early in January, April, 
July and October. Special courses in Refraction, Operative Surgery 
in Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat; Bronchoscopy, Pathology and X-Ray. 


For particulars address SECRETARY,210 East 64th St., New York City. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Arthur L. Kendall, Ph.D., D.P.H., Acting Dean 
Requires for admission two years of college work including courses in 
inorganic chemistry, qualitative onatyas. paveles. biology and either 
French or German. Seven hospitals. wo dispensaries. Seven- 
year combined courses. For description of courses and advantages, 


address THE REGISTRAR, 2431 South Dearborn St., Chicago 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS SEPTEMBER 28, 1917. 


A SCHOOL FOR GRADUATES OF MEDICINE 
Les Angeles Medical Department 


University of California 


This institution possesses exceptional clinical facilities in both 
dispensary and hospital departments. Clinica/ courses o, throughout 
the pear. /hy not pursue your post-graduate work in s Angeles, 
California, acity of over 500,000 population. For catalogue, e.c., address 


DR. GEORGE . KRESS, Dean, 737 N. Broadway, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


The College of Medicine of 
the University of Illinois 


Minimum admission requirements to the freshman year. 
fifteen units of work from an accredited high school and in 
addition two years in a recognized university or college in- 
volving at least one year in college physics, biology, chemistry 
and six college Hours in French or German. For course 
medical study, four years are required. Eligible students 

— will receive the degree of B.S. at the completion of the soph- 
omore year. Well equipped laboratories and good hospital facilities. Excellent location in the 
heart of Chicago's great medical center. 

For full information concerning course of study, fees, etc., address, Seeretary, Box 50. 


COLLEGE OF MEDICINE of the UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, Congress and Honore Sts. CHICAGO 


— 
Phone Midway 4896 7629 Jeffery Ave., CHICAGO 

Dr Emmet A. Printy, Dr. Edmund Andrews, Dr. Boyd 8S. Gardner, Dr. Lewis C. Emenhiser 
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University of Pennsyluania 


1765 SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 1917 


e first and second year classes are limited to one hundred students, and appli- 
= cation for admission should be in the hands of the dean before July 1. 
UNDERGRADUATE DEPARTMENT —The 152d Session will begin Sept. 28, 1917. The 

course of instruction, extending over four annua! sessions of eight and one-half 

months each, is a carefully graded and eminently practical one beginning with 
the fundamental branches with full laboratory exercises, proceeding through 

a comprehensive system of clinical instruction in which ward and bedside in- 

struction and individual work on the part of the students form a large part, 

and terminating in the Fourth Year with the assignment of students as clini- 
cal clerks in the Hospital. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION—Candidates must have successfully completed 
the work prescribed for the Freshman and Sophomore Classes in colleges recog- 
nized by this University, which must include at least one year of college work in 
Physics, General Biology or Zoology and Chemistry (Qualitative Analysis is re- 
quired; Organic Chemistry is recommended and in 1919 will be required), 
together with appropriate laboratory exercises in each of these subjects, and 
either French or German of more than elementary grade. 1 . 
ADUATE rnKx—To properly prepared men (Bachelor's degree required) certain 

= ut the Bes of the Medical School are open for election in work in the 

Graduate School of the University, leading to the Master's Degree or to the de- 

gree of Doctor of Philosophy. For graduate physicians having had a prelim- 

inary education similar to that required for admission to the Medical School, 
courses in Public Hygiene. leading to the degree of Doctor of Public Hygiene 

(Dr.P.H.) are open; or to other persons with adequate preparation parts of this 

instruction are offered without reference to degree. Courses in Tropical Medi- 

cine are conducted from the beginning of the session to about Feb. Ist. The 
clinies and laboratories are open throughout the year. For further information 
apply to Dean of School of Medicine. University of Pennsvivania. Philadeiphia 


University of Maryland, School of Medicine 


AND 


College of Physicians and Surgeons 


Requirements for Admission: One year of 
College work in modern languages, Chemistry, Biology and 
Physics in addition to an approved four year high school 
course. Beginning with Jan. 1, 1918, two years of College 
work will be required. 


Facilities for Teaching: Abundant laboratory 
space and equipment. Three large general hospitals abso- 
lutely controlled by the Faculty and thirteen hospitals devoted 
to specialities in which cliaieal teaching is done. 

The next regular session will open October Ist, 1917. 


For catalogue apply to—J. M. H. Rowland, M.D., Dean, 


University of Michigan 
Medical School 


Next Session begins October 2, 1917 
The equivalent of two years of work in the college of Literature, 
Science and the Arts in this University is required for admission 
to this school, the same to include Chemistry (General, Qualli- 


tative Analysis, and Organic); Biology, and Physics, one year 
of each, including laboratory work; and two years of either 
French or German. 


Combined courses leading to the degrees of B.S. and M.D., or 
to the degrees of A.B. and M.D. are offered. 

The laboratories are well equipped, and the University Hos- 
pital affords ample clinical material. 

Opportunity is given in all the laboratories for properly 
qualified persons to carry on original investigation, and credit 
toward the higher academic degrees A.M., Sc.D., Ph.D., and 
D.P.H., may be obtained for such work. 


For announcement and further information, address 
Cc. W. EOMUNDS, M.D., Secretary ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


N. E. Cor. Lombard and Creene Sts. Baltimore, Md. 
MEDICAL 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


The University and Bellevue Hospital Medical College 
Session 1917-1918 begins Wednesday, September 26, 1917 

Candidates for admission to the University and Bellevue Hospital Medical College are re- 
quired to present evidence of the completion of one year of collegiate work in addition to grad- 
uation from an approved four year high school course. It is required that this year of college 
work include one year each of Chemistry, Physics, Biology, and two of the following lan- 
guages: English, French. or German. 

To meet this requirement, the Collegiate Division offers the following Medical Preparatory 
Courses: 

1. Course extending from September, 1916 to June, 1917. 
2. Course extending from February 1, 1917 to September, 1917. 

The completion ot either of these courses admits to the medical school for sessions 1917-1918. 

The requirement for admission to the Medical Preparatory Course is any one of the following: 

(1) A diploma of graduation from a four-year high school course recognized by the Re- 
gents of the State of New York. (2) A certificate of the College Entrance Examination Board 
covering fifteen units of Secondary School Subjects. (3) Entrance Examinations of the Uni- 
versity College covering fifteen units of Secondary School subjects. (4) A certificate of admis- 
sion to the freshman class of a recognized college. 

Beginning with September, 1918 (Session 1918-1919) candidates for admission to the Medical 
College will be requiredto present in addition to graduation trom a four year high school course, 
evidence of the completion of TWO YEARS OF COLLEGE WORK, including at least one 
year each of Chemistry, Physics, Biology and two of the following languages: English, French 
or German. 

New York University offers a Combined Course leading to the degrees of B.S, and M.D 
upon the completion of six and a hali years, the first two and a half years of study to be pur- 
sued in the College and the last four years in the Medical College. Upon the completion of 
the first two years in the Medical College, the degree of Bachelor of Science will be conferred. 


For Bulletin or furtheri nformation, address 
26th Street and First Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 


Fordham University 
MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 


Bathgate Avenue and Fordham Road 
Borough of the Bronx, NEW YORK 


The Medical Schoo! is an integral part of the University and is in close affilia- 
tion with Fordham Hospital. 


The session of 1917-18 begins on September 2%. COLLEGE OF PHARMAOY and 
the COLLEGIATE MEDICAL CLASSES September 19th. 


For the annual catalogue giving full information of the courses, requirements 
for admission, and graduation, address JOHN J. SHERIDAN, M.D., Secretary 


Washington University 
Medical School 


SAINT LOUIS, MO. 


Next session begins September 27, 1917. Early application for admis- 


sion is desirable. For information and catalogue address the Dean. 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF MEDICINE 


REQUIREMENTS: Two years in a registered College or School of 


ience. OCombinatioa courses recognized 
LABORATORY COURSES in wel! equipped laboratories under full time teachers 


CLINICAL COURSES in the University Hospital, one general, one special, and 
the municipal hospitals and in the dispensary adjoining the college. in all of 
which senior students serve as clinical clerks. Tuition foo. 


Address The Secretary of the College of Medicine, 307 Orange St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


THE INDIANA UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


BLOOMINGTON AND INDIANAPOLIS 
Minimum Entrance Requirements of School of Medicine 
Graduation from a commissioned high school or its equivalent, plus two 
years of collegiate work which shall include General Chemistry, Quali- 
tative Analysis, a course in Organic Chemistry including at least ninety 
hours of Laboratory work, one year of Biology including Embryology, 
one year of Physics or one semester of Physics in case one year of 
Physics has been taken in high school, and a fair reading knowledge of 
French and German. For further information, address 


The Indiana University School of Medicine, either at Bloomington or Indianapolis 


UNIVERSITY OF LOUISVILLE, Medica! Dept. 


Eightieth Annual Session begins Sept. 25, 1917. Entrance requirements for the 
1917-15 session—one year of College work in Physics, Chemistry, Biology and a 
modern foreign language, in addition to the fourteen unite’ work in an accred- 
ited, standard high-school. 

Beginning with 1918-19 session, matriculates in medicine will be required to 
have two years of premedical college work. A premedical course of instruction is 
given in the Academic department of the University. A combined B.S. M.D. 
degree granted after two years of study in College of Arte and Sciences and four 
years in Medical Department. 

Well equipped laboratories under full-time teachers. Clinical work in the New 
Million-dollar Public Hospital. For further information and catalogue, 
address the Dean, HENRY ENOS TULEY, M.D., Louisville, Ky. 


MEDICAL COLLEGE OF VIRGINIA 


MEDICAL COLLEGE OF VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF MEDICINE 


Censolidated 
Stuart McGuire, M.D., Dean A. L. Gray, M.D., Chairman 
New College Building, completely equipped, and modern labora- 
tories. Extensive Dispensary service. Individual instruction, 
experienced Faculty, practical! curriculum. For catalog or infor- 
mation, address J.R. McCAULEY Secretary, 1142 E. Clay St. Richmond Virginia 
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BRIGHAM HALL 


CANANDAIGUA, N. Y. 


A Private Hospital for Mental Cases 


ESTABLISHED 1855 


ROBERT G. COOK, M.D. 
RESIDENT PHYSICIAN 


Voluntary Patients Received 


THE MILWAUKEE SANITARIUM 


The Sacred Heart 
SANITARIUM 


OF MILWAL KEE 
Ss a homelike rest- 
fulplace. Treat 
Ment of all meta- 


bolic, climinative 
and chron syste 
ma yrders 
One hundred bed Psyc hupathic Hespita! four blocks west 


For Descriptive Booklet Address 
Sister Superior or Dr. 8. 8 Stack. Med. Supt. 


THE MERCER SANITARIUM 


RIVER ANNEX EAST MOUSE MAIN BUILDING OFFICE BATH HOUSE WEST HOUSE 


ocated at Mercer, Pa.. equidistant t itts 
burgh. Erie and Cleveland; 1500 feet clevati« 52 acres of 
established in 15 OR MENTAL AND NERVOUS DISEASES wauwatosa, Wis. | ive is. ‘New treatment 
rotherapeut ele lherapeut ftacilite ain 
Located at Wauwatosa (a suburb of Milwaukee) on M. & St. P. Ry., 246 hours from Chicago, 15 minutes sel N astment: Reed 
from Milwaukee, 5 minutes from all cars. Two lines street cars. Complete facilities and equipment, as here- | measures emphasized, especially Arts and Crafts and out-door 
tofore announced, Psychopathic Hospital: Continuous baths, fire-proof building, separate grounds West | occupations Modern aboratory facilitie address 
House: Rooms en suite with private bath. Gymnasium and recreation building: physical culture, “*‘Zander”’ 
machines, shower baths Modern bath house: Hydrotherapy, Electrotherapy, Mechanotherapy. Thirty W. W. RICHARDSON, M.D.. Mercer, Pa. 
acres beautifal hill, forest and lawn. Five houses ndividual treatment Descriptive booklet will be sent | (Formerly Chief Physician, State Hospital, Norristown, Pad 
on application. Richard Dewey. A.M..M.D. Eugene Chaney, A.M., M.D. liam T. Kradwell, M.D. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 25 E. Washington St.. (Field Annex) Room 1823, Wednesday 1—3 P.M. ‘Except July and is Tus ] , \ 
August) Televhone Central 1162, MILWAUKEE OFFICE: Goldsmith Bidg., Room 504, (by appointment) Tele. | PL£4S& MENTION He Jourwat A. M. A, 
phone Main 81. Telephone Sanitarium Office, Milwaukee, Wauwatosa 16. WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 


Dr. Moody’s Sanitarium, San Antonio, Texas, For Nervous and Mental Diseases, Drug and Alcohol 


Addictions. Established 1903. Location and Climate 
delightful. Approved diagnostic and therapeutic methods; 7 buildings, each with separate lawns, bath rooms ensuite; 100 rooms; modern 
equipments: 15 acres, 350 shade trees G. H. MOODY. M.D. Supt. T. L. MOODY, M.D., Res. Phys. J. A. McINTOSH, M.D., Res. Phys. 


a KENILWORTH SANITARIUM 


(Eatablished 1965) 

& KENILWORTH, ILL. 
(C.& N.W.Railwag. Six miles north of Chicago) 

Built and equipped for the treatment of nervous 
and mental diseases. Approved diagnostic and 
therapeutic methods. An adequate night nursing 
service maintained. Sound-proof rooms with forced 
ventilation. Elegant appointments. Bath rooms en 
suite, steam heating, electric lighting, electric elevator. 


RESIDENT MEDICAL STAFF: 
Elia Blackburn, M.D. Sherman Brown, M_D., 
Assistant Physician Medical Supenntendent 
Sanger Brown, Chiet-of Staff 
Chicago Office, 59 East Madison Street 
Telephone Randolph 57% Consultation by appointment only. 
Ali correspondence should be addressed to 


Kenilworth Sanitarium, Kenilworth, III. 


OXFORD RETREAT A private hospital for THE PINES A Neuropathic Hospital for women 
Nervous and Mental only. Mental cases not received in this 
Diseases, Alcoholic and Narcotic Inebriety. Incorporated building. First class in all its appointments. Under the 
1883. Separate departments for men and women. Careful same control and medical management as the Oxford Re- 
attention to proper classification, modern conveniences, treat. Thirty-nine miles from Cincinnati, eighty-four miles 
and accommodations. Facilities excellent. Electricity, from Indianapolis, on C. I. & W. R. R.; ten trains daily. 
Hydrotherapy and Massage. Site elevated, retired and For references, terms and descriptive circular address 


beautiful. Ninety-six acres in lawn and forest. R. HARVEY COOK, Physician-in-Chief, Oxford, Butler County, Ohic 


a 
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LAKE GENEVA SANITARIUMS ||\| Oak Grove Hospital 


For Mental and Nervous Diseases 
Dr. Oscar A. King, Med. Director Dr. O. C. Willhite, Supt. 


For Nervous and Mental Diseases 


Buildings are situated in 8 acres of attractive grounds, com- 
manding superb views of the town and lake of Geneva. The 
accomodations, table, attendance, nursing and all appoint- 
ments are designed to give proper attention to each indivi- 
dual case. 


Grounds comprise 
sixty acres of stately 
oaks, and are pictur- 
esque and secluded. 
Buildings roomy, 
homelike and free 
from institutional 
features. Interiors 
bright and cheerful. 


Terms moderate. 


Chicago Office, 7 W. Madison St. Tuesdays and Fridays, 10-3, Telephone Central 2508. 
All correspondence should be addressed 


LAKE GENEVA SANITARIUMS, Lake Geneva, Wis. 


Luxurious furnishings, superior 


A appointments and skilled attendance. First-class cui- 
| WAUKESHA sine. Static, Galvanic and Faradic Apparatus, Baruch 

| SPRINCS hydretherapentic equipment, Turkish and Russian 
SANITARIUM Baths, and Massage. Use of Gymnasium, Billiard Room, 


Bowling Alley, and Carriages, Free. 
For terms address 


DR. C. B. BURR, Medical Director, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


FOR NERVOUS DISEASES 


Byron M. Capues, M.D, 
Superintendent 


Wavckesna : Wr. 


Cjinaver 16 Miles North 


Sanitarium 


REFINED. home-like health resort 
in 100-acre park, on Lake Michigan. 


Dr. N. A. PENNOYER, Manager 
Kenosha, Wis. Tel. 109 Electric 


A WELL APPOINTED 


SANITARIUM 


Located on the shore of Lake Mich- 
igan. For the care of Convaiescents, 


Office, Marshall Field Treatment of Nervous Diseases. In- 
Thursdays, 2 to 4 "Tel. Randolph comnia, Afections of the Heart. and Light 
> Disorders of the Stomach and Kidneys 
= Note: See page 69, &th Edition 
Elevator 
o plete Clinical Laborato ith mod- 
FAI R O A K S SUMMIT, N. J. orn High Frequenc Oatfit- Nauheim Steam 
Baths—Vierzellen Baths—Hydrother- 
For the care and treatment of nervous affections, neurasthenia, states of simple depres- Service “aan aioe Mas- Heat 


sion, exhaustion states and cases requiring rest, iene, dietetics and occupational treat- 
ment. Insane and tubercular cas:s not accepted. Our Ocecupational Department is 
newly housed and equipped. Summit is located in the beautiful hill country of New 
Jersey, on the D. L. a W. R. R., twenty miles from New York City. The institution 
is thoroughly equipped with baths and electrical outfit. 


DR. T.P. PROUT NEW YORK OFFICE: of 
SUMMIT, J. "Phone 143 40 East dist St. Phone690 Murray Hil! 


Fred C. Kovats, M.D. 
Medica! Director 
Winnetka, Tl. 


Chicago 


THE CINCINNATI SANITARIUM fits 
1 Nervous Dise 

A strictly d hospital fully equipped for the scientific treatment of nervous and 

mental affections. Situation retired and accessible. For details write for descriptive pamphlet. 


Dr. Weirick’s S anitarium 


Formerly Dr. Broughton’s Sanitarium. Fstablished 1901 


t, water, help, board, 
etc. Number limited to 44. A weil kept home. ervous-Menta!l Depart- 
mentin charge of Dr. W. L. Ransom. Address, Dr. @. A. Weirick, Supt. 


Phone 536 2007 S. Main St. ROCKFORD, ILL. 


F. W. LANGDON, M.D., Medical Director. B. A. WILLIAMS, M.D., Resident Physician. 
EMERSON A. NORTH, M.D., Resident Physician. 


H. P. COLLINS, Business Manager, Box No, 4, College Hill, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


. 
| _—___| 
Building absolately fire-proof as 
Sa hae 
4 
| 
‘an 
Opium, Morphine, Cocaine and Other Drug Addic- 
ens, including Alcohol and Special Nervous Cases. - 
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ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


ity, New Mex: : 

FOR SUITABLE CASES OF PULMONARY AND LARYNGEAL é 

TUBERCULOSIS 

E. 8. BULLOCK, M.D., Physician-in-Chief WAYNE MacVEAGH WILSON, Manager oe 

your patients to this institution you can rest = 
WHEN YOU SEND assured that you have done your best by them. as ¢ 

We have all that any Eastern or Middle West sanatoria can offer and in = 

addition, from 300 to 325 days of sunshine, low humidity, and altitude of ee 

6,000 feet; wonderfully cool summers, ‘‘( hasing the Cure” is a pleasure : 

here. The U. S. Government has endorsed this region by locating the one ss 

} _and a half million dollar army sanatorium at Fort Bayard. Some of the a 

most eminent physicians of America testify to the value of this climate. The physician-in-chief has had twenty years’ experience in treat- ay, 
ing tuberculosis exclusively. This ought to appeal to you. Rates for ambulant patients moderate. No extras. if 
BOOKLET “A” IS YOURS FOR THE ASKING ae 


An association formed to make radium more available for approved therapeutic uses in the ie 
Middle West. Has such a large assortment of radium applicators that the requirements of any 
case in which radium therapy is indicated, can be met. Radium loaned on request from any re- ‘ 
sponsible physician, the case having first been passed on by us after receipt of adequate informa- . 
tion. Advice given on the proper application of radium. Moderate rental fees will be charged. Z 
Board of Directors: For full particulars address ay 


Freperick Mence, M.D. 


eee ht en, ta 1104 Tower Building, 6 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago = 
Avsert M.D. Telephone: Randolph 6897-6898. Managing Director: ALBERT WOELFEL, M.D. 
if 

THE HYGEIA HOSPITAL 


Is the only Institution in the Middle West 


Exclusively .Treating Drug and Alcohol Habits | 
by the method given to the medical profession through the Jour- | 
nal A.M.A., June, 1913. 

Separation from the habit, and complete obliteration of craving, 


with the least discomfort and in the shortest possible time con- 
sistent with therapeutic results. 


Treatment in accordance with clinical and laboratory findings. 
Fixed charge covering all ordinary expenses. 
Further information and reprints furnished upon request. 


WM. K. McLAUGHLIN, M.D. 2715 Michigan Blvd., 


Medical Supt. CHICAGO | — ee 
HOMEWOOD SANITARIUM : 
GUELPH, ONTARIO 
For Nervous and Mental Diseases and Selected Treatment—Daily Medical Attention, Hydro- 

Habit Cases. therapy, Electricity and Massage. ; 
Seven NewBulidin four of which are residential. Accom modation—Singie Rooms, Rooms with 
Grounds comprise 7S acres of woods and —“- Bath, or Complete Suites. A Good Cuisine. 2 oe 
Recreation: In Summer—Golf, Tennis, Lawn 

Bowling, Croquet and Quoits. ‘In Winter le, situased onthe Grand Trunk 

Gymnasiums, Bowling Alleys, Billiards, Skating, mites from Niagara Falis. “Va 

Skiing, Snowshoeing and Tobogganing. 
Diversions—Occupational Rooms, Music Rooms Rates are For information aoply 

to A. T. 


and Library. HOBBS, Medical Supt. 


GRACE ° 
Lurneran Sanatorium for Tuberculosis, San Antonio, Texas 
Modern and well equipped for the scientific treatment of tuberculosis. |B , | 
Located in San Antonio. Climate unexcelled the year around. Private 
rooms with bath and sleeping porches in main building. Individual 
cottages. Complete medical staff. Rates $15 to $40 per week; no extras. 
For booklet and information address: Rev. Paul F. Hein, Supt. P. O. Box 214. 
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SHORTLE’S 
Albuquerque Sanatorium 


For Tuberculosis 


Altitude 5100 feet. Rates moderate. No extras. Climatic conditions Unsurpassed 


Winfield, 
Illinois 


rots vik 


buildings and equipment of 


For information address 


DR. J. LEROY ANDERSON, Med. Dir., Telephone, Wheaton 85, WINFIELD, ILLINOIS 


send them here instead of out West. 


It is much easier to induce those in the earlier stages to enter a nearby sana- 


art of the country, away from all folks and 


il 


One Hour’s Ride from Chicago on C. & N. W. Ry. 


Fully equipped for the scientific treatment of tuberculosis in this climate. 


A cordial invitation is extended all physicians to make an in- 


spection of the grounds, facilities, 


this institution. 


A private sanatorium where the closest personal attention is given 
each patient... Complete laboratory and X-Ray equipment for diag 


Save your patients expense Of travel 
torium than to go to a remote p 


} a nostic purposes ( ompression of the ung and sun-bath treatment 
| after the method of Rollier. Steam heat, hot and cold water, elec 
= tric lights, call bells, local and long distance telephones and private 
hes f fd 
porches tor each room 2Ungalows if Gesired 
ane | Situated but 1% miles from ALBUQUERQUE, the largest city and 
| best market of New MEXICco, permits of excellent meals and service 
jata moderate price. Write /or booklet A 
38 A. G. SHORTLE, M.D., Medical Director 
£7 387 257 
si 1|Glenmar Sanitarium 
382 Ss For the care and treatment ofa limited number of selected cases 
ose S59 722 158 Pa of Nervous and Mental Disease. Voluntary cases admitted. Epi 
| leptics treated and cared for. Absolute privacy and special ethical 
| treatment for Alcoholic and Drug Addictions. Special accomoda 
Sti. | tions for feeble minded cases. Close co-operation at all times with 
Sts | the family physician. 
| ARTHUR J. CAPRON, M.D., Physician in charge 
DR. BARNES SANITARIUM 
> 
tats STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 
tuts A Private Sanitarium for Mental and Nervous Diseases. Also Cases of 
Foe | General Invalidism. Separate Department for cases of inebriety. 
ae 3 The buildings are modern, situated in spacious and attractive grounds, commanding superb 
views of Long Island Sound and surrounding hill country The accommodations, tabie, 
3 tgs OjSt= 7 = = | attendance, nursing and all appointments are first-class in every respect. The purpose of the 
Ss se nstitution is to give proper medical care and the special attention needed in each individual 
. 8 R= Stes = s ase. 50 minutes from Grand Central Station. For terms and illustrated booklet, address 
Zz. | Telephone 1867 H. BARNES, M.D., Med. Supt. 
== = 
z< =z 
$25 
Sst 
Tha <2 .2 
== 
AINT SANA 
For Particulars address OUVERT HYDE Medical Director 
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ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


altitude of 3600 feet, 


That combination of climate, just-right 
shade 


beautiful homes and congenial people— 


For booklet A address HEALTH COMMITTEE, ROSWELL, N. 4. 


trees, 


ROSWELL 
New Mexico 
HAS IT! 


THE GRANDVIEW SANITARIUM 


For Mental and Nervous Diseases 


Especial feature of treatment is INDIVIDUAL CARE. Location ideal. Grounds 
large, well wooded, retired, yet accessible. Modern equipment. 


Descriptive Circular on request. 
City Office: 712 Mercantile Library Building, by appointment 


DR. J. M. RATLIFF, Resident Medical Director. DR. T. A. RATLIFF, Resident Physician. 
Glenway Avenue Price Hill, CINCINNATI 


THE WILGUS SANITARIUM 


For Mental and Nervous Diseases 
Under the supervision of DR. SIDNEY D. WILGUS, forinerly 
superintendent Elgin and Kankakee State Hospitals. Address DR. 
SIDNEY D. WILGUS, Box 304, Rockford, Ill. Long distance 


Bell phone 3767. Chicago address, 25 E. Washington St. 
Send for a pamphlet. Telephone Central 1098 


HIGHLAND SANITARIUM 


Nashville, Tennessee 


For the treatment of Nervous and Mental 
Diseases, General Invalidism and the Addic- 
tions, under supervision of Dr. A. E. DOUGLAS, 
former superintendent Centra! Tennessee State 
Hospital, assisted by fifteen of Nashville's most 

eminent physicians. Strictly ethical. Modern 
equipment. Licensed. Moderate rates. 


HIGHLAND SANITARIUM, Nashville, Tenn., R. F. D. 7, Phone Main 1826 


r 


PETTEY & WALLACE SANITARIUM 


FOR THE TREATMENT OF 


Soy Drug Addiction, Alcoholism, Mental and Nervous Diseases 
- A quiet, homelike, private, high-class insti- 
M tution. Licensed. Strictly ethical. Complete 
Best accommodations. 
esident physician and trained n 


urses. 

‘ Drug patients treated by Dr. Pettey’ 8 original 

me 

Detached building for mental patients. 
MEMPHIS, TENNFSSER 


LYNNHURST SANITARIUM 


For Nervous Diseases, Mild Mental Disorders; an Improved Treatment for 
Opium-Morphin Addiction, which Eliminates Suffering and Craving. 


Situated in the suburbs of Memphis. Tennessee, on 28 acres of beautiful 
woodland and ornamental shrubbery. Medern and approved methods 
in construction and equipment. Thorough ventilation, sanitary plumbing, 
low pressure steam heat, electric light and fire protection. Pure water. 
Experienced nurses. Special facilities for giving hydrotherapy, electro- 
therapy, massage, physical culture and rest treatment. Adiiress 


S.T RUCKER M.D Office. Goodwvn Institute 


MEMPHIS, TENN. | 


Gie Willows 
Maternity Sanitarium | 


An ethical home and hospital 
for the care and protection of 
UNFORTUNATE YOUNG WOMEN 
Patients accepted at any time during gestation. Early entrance advisable. Open to 
| the regular practitioner. Adoption of baby when arranged. Rates reasonable. 
| Write for Catalog and Prices 
2927-29 Main St. THE WILLOWS Kansas City, Mo 


Dr. W. B. Fletcher's Sanatorium 
For Nervous and Mental Diseases 
Strictly pyschopathic hospital 
for treatment of all forms 
of disease arising from organic 
or functional derangement of 
Brain and Spinal Cord. Build. | 
4 fally and modernly equip- 
Electro- and Hydrothera- 
peutic. advantages unexcelled. 
hysicians desiring to place 
patients in our care wil! receive 
every ethical attention. 


Address DR. MARY A, SPINK, Supt, 1140 E. Market St., Indianapolis, Indiana 


Neuronhurst 


JACKSONVILLE 
ILLINOIS 


Che Norbury Sanatoriwn 


Incorporated and Licensed 


For the treatment of Nervous and Mental Disorders 


Dr. Frank P. Norbury, MEDICAL DIKECTOR. 
| Dr. Albert H. Dollear, Superintendent. 
| Dr. Paul J. Ewerhardt, Associate Physician. 
Address Communications 
THE NORBURY SANATORIUM, Jacksonville, Illinois 
Springfield Office: DR. FRANK P. NORBURY, 407 8. Seventh 8t., by appointment 


Atlanta, Georgia 
A modern laboratory of clinical pathology, well-equipped for 
making pathological, bacteriological, serological and chemical 
examinations for physicians and surgeons. 
tleeding tubes, culture media and all other neces- 


sary containers furnished free. For fee list and in- 
Sormation, address. 


ALLEN H. BUNCE, A.B., M.D., Healey Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


LYNCHYS SANATORIUM 


All Private Rooms 


FOR THE Accommodations 
TREATMENT 
OF Write for particulars 


D. W. Lynch, M.D. 
West Bend, Wis. 
DIABETES and ‘BRIGHT’S DISEASE 


LAS EN ee INAS A place for the Treatment of Nervous and 
General Diseases. Near Pasadena, California 
Situated in a grove of 20 acres 
\ of Live Oaks in the country near 
Pasadena. Large central build- 
ing and cottages. All chronic or- 
ganic disorders received. No 
cases of Tuberculosis or Insanity 
received. 
STEPHEN SMITH, Med.Dir. 
Board of Directors: Drs. Nor- 
man Bridge, H. G. Brainerd, J. H. 
McBride, W. Jarvis Barlow, F. C. 
E. Mattison. 
PASADENA. CAL. 


GREEN GABLES-—Lincoln 


THE DR. BENJ. F. BAILEY SANATORIUM. NEBRASKA 

Green Gables, operated by the Dr. Benj. F. Bailey Sanatorium 
Co. MAIN EXECUTIVE BUILDING for all non-contagious, 
non-mental diseases. REST GOTTAGE for selected mental cases 
Solid brick and stone buildings widely separated. Twenty acres of 
land, independent water and lighting plants, fully equipped in every 
particular. Write for illustrated pamphlet giving full particulars 
and rates. 
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| 
If You Actually Owned Mudlavia secuin SCHOOL 


% ] Your patients 1880-1917 

. 2 could not For Children who 

have more in- DEVIATE FROM THE NORMAL 
dividual care 


Limited to 2 educable ‘pupils—little girls, 


or better ser- young women, boys under 15 (no epileptics— 
M no insane); twelve experienced teachers; five 
vice, ud- governesses supervise play hours. Large 
lavia co-oper- grounds adjoining W-acre park. 
ne ates with the Tuition, 12 months, $1700 
home physi- Including Summer School in Mountains 
cian to the Mrs. Elsie M. Seguin, Principat 


minutest GRANGE, &. J. 


detail. Feel 
free to consult with DR. GEORGE F. BUTLER, Medical Director, either 
in person or by correspondence. We are always pleased to entertain phy- AN 

sicians at Mudlavia and to furnish opportunity for fullest investigation as to BANCROFT TRAINING SCHOOL 


methods and success of treatment. For physicians’ invitation card address development has not progressed normally. 
Founded 1883 by Margaret Bancroft. Winter quarters 


(18 acres,in beautiful Philadelphia suburb; summer schools (24 
W. C. KRAMER, Gen. Mgr. Mudlavia, KRAMER, IND. 


to pupils, both sexes. The staff consists of 76 empi 
Our Railroad Station is Attica, Indiana cluding resident physician, 10 teachers, 29 ausees ond Ghee. 
HAVE you A COPY OF OUR ‘“ BLuE Book FOR PuyYsIcians’’? dants. Physicians who desire to retain supervision of their 


cases will have the full co-operation of the resident and the 
consulting staf. Circular on request. 


E, A. FARRINGTON, M.D., Box 133, Haddonfield. N.J. 


THE POTTENGER SANATORIUM LOOPE’S HOSPITAL 


horough! 
For Diseases of the LUNGS and THROAT 
An ethical, strictly modern, very private 
— institution especially equipped for the scien- 
TS. Sarroanded by orange tific treatment of drug addictions and 
im -five minutes A. M. LOOPE, M.D., Medical Director 
1956 East 79th Street CLEVELAND, OHIO 
F.M. te ENGER 
AM. LL.D. 
J.E. POTTENGER for Backward and Mentally Defective 
A.B., M.D. CHILDREN AND ADULTS 


Medics! KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
irector anc ie 

A home where proper restraint is exercised and the 

of Laboratory. mentally deficient are intelligently directed ; nd en- 


H t > on yes 
For particulars address Les Angeles office, 1100-1101 Title Insurance Bldg 
POTTENGER SANATORIUM MONROVIA, CAL. Fifth and Spring Sis: San Francisco. | tients limited. Terms and other information given upon 
application. JOSEPH W WILBUR. Superintendent 
SUNMOUNT SANATORIUM ——— 
Advertisin Dr. McMichael’s Sanatorium 
SANTA FE, N. M. x 356 Maryland St. Buffalo, M. Y. 


For TUBERCULOSIS [rates for space| ase 


only. No violent or delirium cases ac 
cemted. Treatment is both psycho- 


Unusual climatic advantages and location. Under direction of F. E. in the JOURNAL logical and medical. The results 


Mera, M.D., Resident Physician. Rates Reasonable. are excellent. References: 
Write for booklet and further particulars. to sent on request lessor ol Medicine. Unie. of Buffalo 


DR. GROVER W. WENDE, Prot 
of Dermatology, Univ. of Buffalo 


SUNMOUNT SANATORIUM r= Box 10, Santa Fe, New Mexico 


99  Hespital for Nervous Diseases 
easily accessible from Kansas City, Mo. 
Large, new, modern building, all con- 1820 East 10th Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 
m.. Devoted to the solution of all problems in Medicine, particularly 
Neurology, based on intensive study, research examination and ob- 
Professional service of highest character; strictly servation of each individual case. 
gsr pete resident pa- Patients promptly returned into family physician's care; those, 
tients at homes only, requiring special treatment remain at the institution 
For information address, DR. S. 5S. GLASSCOCK, 
Supt., Rialto Bidg., Kansas City, Mo DR ALBERT E. STERNE, Medical Director, DR. CHAS. D. HUMES, Associate Director 
Skilled Specialists in close co operation 


66 99 is the name of one of many pamphlets issued by the Association. It is an illustrated 
brochure that exposes some of the most widely advertised nostrums sold as cures for con- 


sumption. Postpaid 10 cents a copy. American Medical Assn., 535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 


DISTURBANCES OF THE HEART 


By DR. OLIVER T. OSBORNE. Second edition revised and enlarged. 


IT TELLS YOU— ' The common heart affections are discussed in the 
How to avoid secondary heart complications. | order of their importance and the signs, symptoms and 


to slens treatment of each are systematically explained. Through- 


How to determine the prese nce of auric ular r fibrillation. _ out the volume many practical hints are introduced. 
How to foretell the probable course of cardiac diseases | 
How to prescribe.local and systemic remedies. 269 pp- Cloth. Price 7 Conte, a 


American Medicsl Association 


Li} 
- - 535 North Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


Utilize the Council 


and its investigations when you pre- 
scribe and purchase any of the newer 
proprietary rations. 


NEW AND NONOFFICIAL REMEDIES 


contains the essence of the Council findings 
on the important, worthwhile therapeutic 
agents of recent origin. The claims for 
each have been subjected to cold scientific 
analysis. Those found acceptable are dis- 
cussed in N. and N. R. according to 


Properties Therapeutic Uses 
Composition Indication 

Method of Manufacture Dosage 
Standardization Name of Manufacturer 


Those preparations which have been passed 
on and not found acceptable to the Council 
are conveniently listed in a 24-page index. 
References to the literature on each are in- 
cluded. 


New and Nonofficial Remedies is thus a 
reliable trustworthy guide on what to pre- 
scribe and what toavoid. The facts con- 
cerning one remedy alone may be worth the 
price of the book many times over. With- 
out it you deny yourself a most helpful 
service. With it you utilize all the labor- 
ious investigations of the Council members. 


Sent prepaid for $1.00. 428 pages—Green 
cloth binding. 


AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
535 N. Dearborn St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Supplemental Reports 


bringing New and Nonofficial Reme- | 
dies right up to date are issued from | 
time to time. Purchasers of the book 
receive these free of charge. 


Spencer Supports Reinforce 
Weak Abdominal Muscles 


HE Spencer Support is the only- 


real substitute for the muscles of 
the abdominal wall. In all ab- 


dominal ptoses it brings quick relief. It allows 
the muscles to regain normal tone. When they 
are again able to hold the abdominal organs in 
place without mechanical help, the Spencer 
Support can be discarded and the corset worn 
simply as a carset. 


The Spencer Support throws no strain on the 
spine. The weight is borne by the pelvic girdle. 
It does not compress; it supports. 


No elastic is used. This gives an unvarying 
support until the adjustment is changed. It 
cannot slip or stretch. 


Spencer Corsets are not sold in stores but by 
registered professional Corsetieres only. 


Each Spencer Corset and Support is a special 
design created for the wearer. There's a 
Spencer-trained Fitter near you. Look for 
“Spencer Corsets” in phone book, or write us. 


Gold Medal (highest award) Panama-Pacific 
Exposition, San Francisco, 1915. 


Spencer Supports for intestinal stasis, floating 
kidney, hernia, visceral ptoses, after surgical 
operations, maternity supports, orthopedic appli- 
ances, etc. 


Spencer Supporting Corsets 


137 Derby Avenue 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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Adopted by the U. S. Government 


This New and Better Test 
for Color Blindness 


Che 
Allis" 
1917 MODELS 


comprise an 
Entire New 
Line of Styles 
for Office 


Equipment. 


Send for circulars of New 
Styles of Tables, Cabinets, 
Chairs, Stands, Reception 
Room Furniture, Fracture 
Beds and Accessories. 


Make Your Office Look 
the Part by equipping it 


Adopted by the U.S. Government, the Aviation Corps and 
the Navy. Endorsed by Ophthalmic Section of A. M. A. 


Realizing the need of a simpler, safer and more accurate test for the 
detection of color blindness, the Ophthalmic Section of the American 
Medical Association, after two years of painstaking investigation, rec- 
ommended the J EN NINGS’ SELF-RECORDING TEST as thestandard 
form. Their report specially commends the Jennings’ Test in the ex- 
aminationof large numbers of men because of its simplicityand accuracy. 


An Automatic Device | Receptacle vith MAHOGANY or 
To Examine Uncle Sam’s Fighting Men No. 116° QUARTERED OAK. 
With the Jennings’ Test the person examined automatically makes his 
own record, single in duplicate or triplicate; thus avoiding errors in- 
aeons Se — work. Physicians examining men for the army find 
row LD ie because of its economy of time and labor and the W. D. ALLISON COMPANY 
Self-Recording—Indisputable Record— Absolutely Accurate Manufacturers 


Free Trial Order this. Don’t work with an old style outfit while others 915 N. Alabama St. Indianapolis, Ind. 


are getting this New and Better Test. Try it for 10 daysin 
your own office. If not perfectly satisfied that it saves you time as well as increases 
your efficiency, return it and we wu' refund you every cent paid us. Order today. 


No. 2 AM101. Jennings’ Self-Recording Color Test, complete 


PRINCIPAL AGENCIES ———= 


ready to work, with stylus and supply of record blanks, $12.00. 110 E. 23d St., New York 
121 N. Wabash Ave., Chicage 
Manufacturing Opticians A A ( ) ( *C ) 520 OLIVE STREET, 691 St., B Combination Cabinet 
Sergical Sepplice . S. ALOE ST. LOUIS, MO. $24 Hill St. Los Angeles Style 2162 


Your Hypo Syringe, Catheter, Scalpel, | 
Probes, Needles, Etc. 


QUICKLY | and Board Rulings 


Regulating the Practice of Medicine 


1 _ in the United Srates and elsewhere. 
connect ‘ id 
Ir 1s a picesT of the laws regulating med- : 
™ ical practice. It tells you what to do in f 
ordinary order to qualify for registration. ; 
lighe Ir Gives verbatim those sections of the 
socket laws that are of special interest and in 
every case all essential facts are stated. 
Carry Ir conTains information regarding reci- 
; procity between the states as far as it has 
become established. Forty-one states now 
your reciprocate. 196 pages. Paper cover. 
— ; Sent prepaid by mail. Stamps acceptable, 
grip 
No. 50 Test Tube Boiler. No. 52 Sterilizer 
Ask your dealer or write direct for Price, 30 cents 


Bulletin No. 115. 


CHICAGO SURGICAL AND ELECTRICAL CO. el | 


* Manufacturers 


320 W. Superior St. . . CHICAGO American Medical Association 
535 North Dearborn Street CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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THE SHORT CUT TO 


Good Radiographs 


You want an X-ray only ' 
because of the Radio- 
graphs it produces. 


The apvaratus itself is 
of no value to you. 


Consequently the- X-ray 
Outfit which will produce 
good Radiograplis by the 
simplest, most direct 
means, is the one best 
suited to your require- 
ments. 


AN X-RAY IS VALUABLE 
FOR WHAT IT DOES 


Fischer engineers have 
eliminated (1) the Recti- 
fier (2) Acid Interrupter 
(3) Valve Tube (4) In- 
verse and all the small 
parts incident thereto. 


GET ACQUAINTED 
WITH THE FISCHER 


Type “H” 


Write for detailed specifications of 
Type “H” 4 and others. Give yourself 
a square deal. Don’t buy until you 
investigate the “Fischer.” 


H. G. Fischer & Co., Mfrs. 


2340-41 Wabansia Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


will bring by return mail, this booklet which 
should be in the hands of every practitioner and 


student. Forty pages of valuable and authorita- 
tive information on blood pressure tests. Also 
complete description of Dr. Rogers’ Tycos Seli- 
Verifying Sphygmomanometer. 


Taylor Instrument Companies 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


tion. 
distance. 


hump that mars other bifocals. 


need. 
without professional advice. 


KRYPTOK GLASSES 


Declaration of Principle 


KRYPTOK is a lens for remedying a specific eyesight condi- 
It is recommended where the patient needs one correction for 
near vision or reading; and a different correction for far vision sor 

nc It is made by fusing together two pieces of glass of different 
densities into one integral piece which is free from the seam or 


The merit of KRYPTOK, the invisible bifocal lens, is unique. 
Scientifically it is correct; practically no lens is more useful. Our aim 
is to make known KRYPTOK’S merit and to aid in filling a universal 

Under no circumstances do we urge the use of KRYPTOKS 
Professional advice and service are 


A 


> 


i. 


needed. This is good ethics—it is sound business. 


KRYPTOK COMPANY, Inc. 


ni i Sole Owners of the Fused Bifocal Patents 
IT vit Old South Building Boston, Mass. 


placed first, always; KRYPTOKS will be recommended, if they are 
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THINK! 


“I know why I am ordering a mercurial instrument’’— 
wrote a physician to us. ‘‘Upon graduation | decided 
that the mercurial apparatus used at college was imprac- 
ticable in practice. But experience has taught me thata 
mercurial instrument is the only one upon which we can 
rely. Send me a— 


Nicholson Princo 
Sphygmomanometer”’ 


the portable, mercurial instrument used by 


THOUGHTFUL PHYSICIANS 


Read What They Say 
DR. CABOT—“Physical Diagnosis."" Pages 107-110. 
DR. NORRIS—''Blood-Pressure, its Clinical Application.” Page 132. 
DR. GOODMAN — “ Blood-Pressure in Medicine and Surgery.” 


Page 56. 
Price $18.00 


Our little booklet “Blood-Pressure” contains a complete de- 
scription of this instrument, We'll be glad to send you a copy 
along with a pamphlet on the Clinical Significance of Diastolic 
and Pulse Pressure. Free for the asking. 


Precision Thermometer & Instrument Co. 
1434 Brandywine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Galvanic, Faradic and Sinusoidal Cabinets and Switchboards 


— —— 


STANDARD NO. 2 WALL CABINET 


SPECIAL FEATURES 
Delicate adjustment of the GALVANIC 


current. Double shunt system of control. 
Meter calibrated to 0.2 of a milliampere. 


High tension ‘‘ribbontype” FARADIC coil. 
Selective Range very slow to extremely rapid. 


A real surging SINUSOIDAL current for 
constitutional effects, not a tetanizing ad/ter- 
nating current. 


CONSTRUCTION insures absolute protection 
to patient, physician and apparatus. 
Write to Department A for catalog No. 51 for Details 


X RAY AND HIGH FREQUENCY 


Diagnostic Instruments, Cystoscopes, Urethroscopes, Etc. 


WAPPLER ELECTRIC CO., Inc. 


Main Office and Factory 


1871 Ogden Ave., Chicago 173-1765 East 87th St., New York 
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ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 49 


PAYS FOR ITSELF 


Only $2.50 a month 


FOR TEN MONTHS AND THE GENUINE 1917 MODEL DR. ROGERS’ 
TYCOS SPHYGMOMANOMETER, PRICE $25.00, IS YOURS 


Guaranteed Without Condition and Without Risk 


The instrument is the latest model made by the Taylor Irstrument Com- 
pany; it carries a double guarantee both from the manufacturer and from 
ourselves, and if it is not satisfactory at the end of TEN days, return it. 
Furthermore, we guarantee the outfit to be simple in operation and free 
from all mechanical defects. 


An Absolutely Fair Proposition 
You take no risk. For 10 days you are privileged to try-out, test and 
compare the instrument without expense; if satisfied then send us $2.50 
and then for nine consecutive months send us the same amount each 
month and the instrument is yours. The outfit more than pays for itself. 
Our easy payment plan extends over ten months of earning ability. 


A Complete Outfit 


is included at this price, and consists of a genuine 1917 Tycos Self- 
Verifying Sphygmomanometer, complete with dial and felt case, bulb, 
adjustable sleeve, pressure bag, all in a genuine black Morocco leather 
case together with a complete and comprehensive Blood Pressure Manual, 
full of valuable information. 


FRANK S. BETZ CO., HAMMOND, IND. 


Chicago Sales Department—30 E. Randolph Street 


CONCERNING AMPULS 
99 


R 9 © H NewYork £917 


ampul medication was a subject ardly familiar to the 
general ractitioner, and we have manufactured them ever since. 

Digafen, Pantopon ( Pantopium Hydrochloricum), Scopofamine 
Stable oche and all our other injectable remedies are 
avauab e in a form of mpuls. 

These ampuls are made a special imported lass, 
free from those poluble silicates which are liable fo 
interfere with the efficacy of a remedy, and theiw 
contents are me the utmost purity. 

Our cartons of 6and12 am puls contain an ampul fi fe and present 
practical patented features which are not tobe found elsewhere. 


The Hoffinann-LaRoche Chemical Works 
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Is Rich Milk 


Carnation Milk is always rich, clean, sweet 
and pure. It is cows’ milk evaporated in 
a vacuum to the consistency of cream, her- 
metically sealed in cans and sterilized. 
Thus we insure against all contamination. 
Nothing is added to the pure cows’ milk; 
nothing is taken out except part of the 
water. It contains all the original content 
of nutritious butter fat and solids. 


You will gladly recommend Carnation Milk to your 
patients after you have tried it in your own home. 
Just try it for cooking, baking, drink- 

ing, and every other milk use! 


Free—Milk Booklet 
“The Story of Carnation Milk” 
4 booklet on our sanitary methods of 


handling, and containing 100 recipes 
for plain and fancy cooking—infant 
feeding, etc.—sent free upon request. 

Os Carnation Milk Products Company, 
Mii 966Stuart Building, Seattle, Wash, 


Remember — Your grocer has it! 


Sinus Suction Outfit 


S 2211 


S 2211 Nasal Sinus, Suction Apparatus, Braw- 
ley’s, can be attached to regular bathroom or 
kitchen hydrant; other sizes and fittings to 


F. A. Hardy & Company 


JOHN H. HARDIN, President 
10 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


BRANCHES: New York, Denver, San Francisco, Atlanta; Dallas, St. Paul 


NEW YORK POLYCLINIC 
Medical School and Hospital 


341-351 West 50TH StrREET, NEW YORK CITY 


General, Separate Clinical, and Special 
Post-Graduate Courses of Individual In- 
struction as Assistants. 


Laboratory, Cadaver and Operative 
Courses in al! branches. 


Individual Instruction in the following 


branches: 


Physical Diagnosis 
Infant Feeding and 
Diagnosis 
Tuberculosis (pulmon- 
ary, glandular, bone) 
Drug Addictions and 
Toxemias 
Diseases of the Stomach 
(including dietetics) 
Dermatology (including 
laboratory work) 
Gynecology (Operative; 
Non-Operative) 


X-Ray and Electro- 
Therapeutics 

Hernia (local anesthesia) 

Cystoscopy (male and 
female 

Urethroscopy 

Rectal Diseases 

Neurology and Neuro- 
logical Surgery (brain, 
spinal cord, peripheral 
nerves) 

Eye, Ear, Nose and 
Throat 


For further information, address 


JOHN A. WYETH, M.D., LL.D., President of the Faculty 


50% Better 
Prevention Defense 
Indemnity 


All claims or suits for alleged civil malpractice, error or 

mistake, for which our contract holder, 

Or his estate is sued, whether the act or omission was his 

own 

Or that of any other person (not necessarily an assistant 

or agent) 

All such claims arising in suits involving the collection of 

professional fees 

All claims arising in autopsies, inquests and in the 

prescribing and handling of drugs and medicines. 

Defense through the court of last resort and until all legal 

remedies are exhausted 

Without limit as to amount expended. 

You have a voice in the selection of local counsel. 

If we lose, we pay to amount specified, in addition to 
10 The only contragt’ ¢ontaining all the above features and 


which is protection per se. A sample upon request. — 


The MEDICAL PROTECTIVE CO. 


of Fort Wayne, Indiana 
Professional Protection, Exclusively 
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